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CHAPTEE L 

POBB HOUSB. 

<< Der Mann mnss hinauB 
In's feindliche Leben, 
Mnss wirken und streben, . • • 

Muss wetten und wagen, 

Das Gliick zu eijagen. • . • 

Und drinnen waltet 

Die ziichtige Hausfrau, 

Die Mutter der Kinder, 

Und berrschet weise, 

Im haiislicben Kreise, 

Und lehret die Madchen, 

Und webret den Knaben, • • • 

Und mebrt den Gewinn 

Mit ordnenden Sinn, • • • 

Und mbet nimmer." 

Schillba's Song qfthe Bell, 

It was the evening of August 14th, 186 — . The lawn 
of the garden of !Ford House looked temptingly plea- 
sant and cool, crossed as the soft sunset-tinted turf 
was, by the long grey shadows cast by the graceful 
limes and fruit-laden chestnuts which divided Mr. 
Wynne's garden from that of his neighbour. It had 

B 
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not looked pleasant in yain, the whole family had by 
twos and threes strayed out upon it. On the seat 
under the broad-leaved, close-foaaged catalna were the 
very master and mistress themselves ; the happy hum 
and lovely beauty of the summer evening brightening 
the one into loving cheerfulness and softening the 
other into loving stillness. Thus the London mer- 
chant and his wife sat hand in hand watching their 
many children or talking softly of old days. 

Behind them stood the house in which the five last 
of their children had been bom : the home of all for 
now nearl;^ sixteen years. Just off the village green 
it lay, built of red brick, which some hun&ed and 
twenty years had now passed over and much improved ; 
formal and precise it is, as are all the good, old- 
fashioned houses which for nearly a century and a half 
have skirted either side of the village green with their 
sweep drives, iron gates, and bounding evergreens. 
There are three high, narrow sill-less windows, on 
each side of the massive door ; on the next story seven, 
and above these seven more. The hall door is open — 
for if Eordham be but six miles from London, it bears 
an honest name ; and the hall, paved in lozenges of 
black and white, riins through the house ; thus if that 
door at the further end were open we should gaze into 
the fiower garden, with its groups of young and old. 
But entering at the front door, let us look up the 
broad oak staircase to the half-way landing, with its 
sunny western window and pleasant window-seat, and 
then just glancing at the white-painted panels of the 
hall itself, turn to our left. 

Here is the parlour. The common parlour of four 
sets of happy opulent owners has that room been: 
four sets of children have often stood wouderingly 
tracing one Scripture tale after another in the Dutch 
tiles of the fire-place : four sets of children have flayed, 
scrambled or quarrelled on those three deep window- 
seats. Well, some of these have been laid in their 
graves long, long ago ; some few others are now grand- 
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mothers instead of graudchildren ; the petted plaything 
of the last owner's heart is now earning ner d&ilj 
bread as a governess, no easy task. Yet all you wo- 
men at ease envy her, " Labor^re est orare/' 

There is a pleasant home look about this room« 
The carpet of Brussels and pleasant sober colours, is 
worn and faded, the table-cover is shabby and ink- 
stained, but the whole air of the room proves never* 
theless that poverty has nought to do with retaining 
these in use ; they are familiar and dear from many 
memories, and so are suffered to stay on from year to 
year. Perhaps they will be condemned soon, for a 
whisper ominous to many a shabby thing throughout 
this house is now becoming daily of more frequent re- 
currence; ''Ah, it will do very well till Hetty is 
married.*' 

Crossing the hall, its door opposite to that of the 
parlour, is the schoolroom with its druggeted floor and 
doubly inkstained table-cover, upon which a school- 
boy's bag of bpoks and cricket ball and squirt, are 
lying side by side with Elizabeth's neat work-box 
and Laura's doll. Altogether this room is many 
shades shabbier and more untidy than its opposite 
neighbour ; and yet there is not one of those who 
have here once grumbled over returned lessons, or 
cried over hopelessly wrong long-division sums, that 
does not often steal in, book or work in hand, for a 
pleasant hour; and whilst their younger brothers 
and sisters look up from their Greek and Italian, long- 
ing to be as free from lessons as they are, sometimes 
wish themselves that they were once more children 
within it. 

Behind the schoolroom is the dining-room, with its 
rich Turkey carpet, handsome curtains, and oak pa. 
nelled walls — for here Hetty has persuaded her father 
to have the disfiguring salmon-coloured paint scraped 
oS, asking it as her last birthday present : not that 
this was her father's onl^ present, there is a ring on 
the third finger of her right hand, which never leaves 
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it, whilst that of her betrothal above this she some- 
times plays with, and has more than once lost. Over 
the modem marble mantelpiece hangs a portrait of 
Mrs. Wynne in her«vedding dress, by Lawrence, 
looking as uncomfortable and ungraceful as the fright- 
ful costume of thirty years back makes even the love- 
liest of our mothers now appear, but the face full of 
the sweet prettiness of all Sir Thomas's portraits. In 
the panels opposite the three high narrow windows 
overlookiDg toe garden, are three other pictures; a 
most uninteresting fruit piece forms the centre, Mr. 
Wvnne's grandfawer and grandmother hanging on 
either side of this. Beader, can you forgive him? 
Mr. Wynne can trace his pedigree no further back 
than to this Harry Wynne, who came up to London 
with three shillings in his pocket when eight years 
of age, and died when eighty, leaving a lurge sum 
behind him, but also the traoition that he mid run 
away from home because his father, a country grocer, 
beat him for a lie he never told. 

Grocer's son or not, the face of Henry Wynne as 
thus pourtrayed by Gfainsborough's penal, in middle 
life, is honest and upright, if plain ; whilst of that of 
his wife much more may be said. That she was a 
lady by birth, is recognizable in the first glance. The 
portrait, which is but a half-length, is the likeneas of 
80 tall, dend^, fragile-looking a creature (at eight- 
and-fbrty Harry Wynne had married a girl of eighteen) 
that the tale connected with that pi^ure seldom caoaes 
wonder. Henrietta Hargrave died of decline six 
months after the lurth of her first babe, the future 
hithet of the middle-aged man who now owns Ford 
House. H«r hair, fiur and bright, is drawn tight off 
her forehead ; her eyea are blue and opoi ; her cheeks 
pink and white ; bar mouth full and smiling. Poor 
thmg, to the TOT last she eoold hardly bdieve ahe 
was dying, and ttOked to a husband whose heart was 
breakiDg with his coming loss, of plans and pleasures. 
And the fatare of liieir little sod, some of whiA tnii j 
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came to pass, — but when she who had formed them, 
she who had given birth to the darliilg of the old 
man's heart, had long since passed away. 

There is nothing more worthy of notice in this 
room, and the drawing-room opposite is so handsome 
and modem in paper, walls and furniture, that nothing 
need be described save the broad stone steps which 
stretch from one window to another of this room, and 
lead down into the garden ; for in tbe very midst of 
the flat meadows and low marshes of Essex, Eordham 
boasts of a little hill, at the top of which lies the green. 
The garden is large and square, near the house bright 
with scarlet geraniums and yellow calceolarias ; nearer 
the northern wall which divides it irom its kitchen 
neighbour, pleasant with soberer flowers ; against that 
dark belt of ilex, hollvhocks, pink, yellow, and red, 
are holding their stately beads erect in solemn beauty, 
marigolds, sweet-peas, mignionette, and stocks, grow- 
ing luxuriantly and sending forth sweet fragrance 
beneath them. In that comer is a mulberry-tree, as 
old as the house itself, full of its rich-coloured fruit ; 
and on the grass below no flowers, but Mr. Wynne's 
eldest son and daughter, Erank tilting the berries 
down with his stick, Henrietta sometimes picking 
them up, at others stretching up on tiptoe to gather 
for herself. 

She is scarcely one-and-twenty summers old ; her 
dress a light muslin ; if any colour at all be spotted 
over it, it is blue, the colour of the bow at her throat. 
Her figure is full of blooming strength, tall, but 
bonnie ; and if she has the fair complexion and blue 
eyes of the Henrietta Wynne whose name she bears, 
"Thank God 1" thinks her father as he looks at her, 
''she has not my grandmother's figure." Her face 
too is fuller and oonnier, her air lighter and gayer, a 
dash of carelessness and indolence nevertheless run- 
ning through all her merry buoyancy. 

Her companion is a tall slight young mail) a 'j^^'c 
her senior^ who in a few weeks wm be Tet\miVix% Vi 
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keep his last term at Oxford. His hair is dark and 
•oft, his features as straight as Hetty's, but his 
complexion sallow. Greatly does the fastidious un* 
dergraduate of Exeter admire his pretty, graceful 
sister. 

On a seat near them sits no other than Mr. Cradock, 
the Liverpool merchant to whom Henrietta Wynne 
has been now six months engaged. He is a fine- 
looking man, with a great deal of brown hair and 
whiskers, a somewhat cold eye, a somewhat anxious 
forehead and sharp mouth; across which, however, 
many a pleasant smile now flits, as from time to time 
he looks up from his book for a minute to watch his 
future bride, a girl ten years younger than himself. 

A little nearer the house are another pair, Barbara 
and Paul; she a brown-haired, quick-eyed girl of 
eighteen, whose complexion looks as if it ought to be 
fair, but is muddy ; whilst her figure, though upright 
and well-built, is a little too sturdy for beauty. Paul, 
a young man or boy (as you will), of a year and a half 
older, merits a longer description. His hair is shorty 
crisp, and curling, of a light brown, not dark yellow ; 
his eye brown and dear ; his nose aquiline, but short 
and decided ; his mouth small, firm, and merry, and 
(rare event) the best feature in a &oe that, far from 
handsome, was just as good-looking as one ever cares 
for that of a man to be. 

Not far fh)m these, stretched at their length upon 
the ground, were Hargrave» WUl, David, and GU)rdon, 
boys ranging from fifteen to nine ; and not far from 
them again, on the shallow steps under the drawing- 
room wiDdows^(steps on *the right hand and left 
edged with vases of mignionette) sat the two girls 
who completed this large family : Elisabeth, a neat, 
pale-faced girl of sixteen, and Laura. 

The first movement in the whole party was a de- 
spairing one made by David, who after trying in vain 
for nearly a quarter of an hour to stop his ears from 
the merry laughs and remarks of Hargrave and Wil- 
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liam, who have the Pickwick Papers between them, 
moves off slowly, Delectus in hand, to the schoolroom. 

''Hallo I where are yon going to P" asked Pad, as 
Barbara moved too. 

" To the house." 

•'Don't be long." 

"Perhaps not." 

Barbara went on her way, mounted the four st^ps 
to the hall door, and then crossed the hall to the 
schoolroom. Here, as she had guessed, was David at 
the table, his elbows upon it, his book before him. 

"David!" 

^ W«U P" he demanded, impatiently. 

" Can't you make it out P" 

**No, nor ever shall." 

" Let me help you." 

"Ton can't ; you know nothing of Greek." 

" No ; then I cannot. Is it the same as Monday 
nightP" 

" Of course it is. They may keep me in every 
other day for the next year, and I shan't be able to 
do it a mt the more." 

" Can't Harvey help you P" 

''No thank you," answered David, knowing well 
Uie conceited patronage of his clever elder brother. 

"WiU,then." 

"He won't." 

*' Yes, if you asked him." 

" I tell you he won't. Do go, will you P You've 
jost put out of my head all I had made out." 

Barbara's dull cheek flushed. In a large family 
elder sisters speak and act as in a small one they 
would never think of doing, nor need to do; and 
in one where boys preponderate, they venture on 
truths and lessons, the boldness of which would as- 
tGnish the sisters of most families. 

"David, you may be vexed, but you should re- 
member that I hoped to help you ; and be civil, if you 
can't be more." 
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. "Hang you and your ciyility," shouted David, 
"and^oT" 

David was so seldom roused to sucb animation, that 
Barbara could not but smile at his vehemence, forego 
her lecture, and follow his wishes. 

She went back to the garden, and took her old seat. 

"Paul!" 

" Yes — ^wait a minute." 

Barbara waited three, but her brother not having 
even then raised his eyes from his book, she tried 
again. * 

"Paul!" 

"Do be quiet! here's little Dombey dying: can't 
you let me cry in peace ?" 

Barbara looked over his shoulder, " There now it's 
done, so do come back to life : I want you to help 
David." 

" Pooh nonsense. Help him yourself." 

"I can't." 

" Well, nor can I. I declare this has quite upset 
me." 

" It ought to make you want to help other little 
boys." 

" But it doesn't, it only makes me want to go on 
and see how Mr. D. will take it," and Paul settled 
himself into his book again. 

" No, Paul, vou shan't. That poor boy has been 
puzzling over his lesson all the evening, he was kept 
m for his Greek yesterday, and he will be again to- 
morrow if somebody does not help him." 

" I'm very sorry for him." 

" Then show that you are;" 

" Perhaps I will some day. Now pax! or I must 
go away from you." 

" Paul, how can you be so selfish ?" 

" How can you be so provoking P Now I'm not 
going to answer a word more." 

" I did not think it of you." 

No answer. 

" Paul, I wonder you are not ashamed of yourself— 
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crying over a sham sorrow, and not helping a real 
one." 

No answer again. So Barbara gathered her dress 
around her and withdrew to the further comer of the 
seat. 

There was a dead gloomy silence for five minutes, 
first broken in upon by Henrietta's bright voice and 
laugh. " Mr. Cradock, come and help us I Frank 
can't reach such a beauty, and you are taller than he is.'* 

*'I have never knocked down mulberries in my 
life, Miss Wynne, and it is*too late to begin now." 

*' Never too late to learn to turn ymnr hand to 
something useful." 

" Useful P" 

"Yes, because — it would please me," answered 
Henrietta blushing and hanging her head a little. 

*' So, everything that pleases you is useful I No, 
I do not agree to that. I think knocking down 
mulberries is a very idle way of spending an evening." 

^ Hang the man's sententiousness," muttered Paul 
between his teeth. 

Barbara sighed. 

** Eh, what ?" he asked quickly. 

*' I dread that marriage," answered Barbara, shortly. 

rWhy?" 

** Grabbed age and youth ." 

** Can't agree together ? or whatever it is. Trust 
Hetty for agreeing. I never quarrelled with her yet. 
She's too good for him, I know that." 

^ Hetty is overrated," began Barbara slowly, but 
Paul broke in. 

'' Well, save me from my friends I I tell you Hetty 
keeps the house going." 

Barbara shook her head. 

*' Yes she does. You'll see, she and Cradock will 
get on capitally." 

"No I" 

"Yes I" 

" No I He is selfish and overbearing and cold tem- 
pered already." 
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"HuBhr 

"Why?" 

'' If walla have ears boys have. Look at Hargrave 
and Will." 

" Yes, you are right." 

Paul smiled at her ready honesty, but for aQ re^ 
ward moved off book and all, and sauntered to the 
bouse. He did not come back ; and after waiting a 
few minutes Barbara put down her work, crossed the 
garden, opened the side gate and entered the yard 
which lay to the left of the house, and was formed into 
a perfect square by the north side of the house itself, 
and three ivy-covered old walls, — one shutting it out 
from the garden, another from the drive, and the third 
from Mr. Nelson's, the Wynnes' next neighbour. 
Here outside his kennel lav Paul's beautiful dog, 
Bollo, a Hungarian mastiff who (surely it is an insult 
to say of such a dog which) — ^who, at Barbara's ap« 
preach, raised himself, stretched himself, and then 
sprang upon her, putting his front paws with ease on 
her shoulders, though the girl was five feet six, and 
licked her face for love. Now Barbara did not profess 
to like dogs, but this was Paul's, and moreover such 
a splendid faithful creature that even Mrs. Wynne 
admitted him where she had never before allowed the 
very nose of a dog to appear. Barbara patted his 
head, called him '^good fellow;" c^ren, as no one was 
by, kissed that brave sagacious forehead, then con- 
tinued her way, left the yard for the drive, and passed 
the school-room windows. Yes, she had guessed Paul 
aright. His good-humoured sensible face was dose 
to David's bewildered one, and if any one could make 
David understand the mysteries of the Greek Delectus 
it would be his patient but determined brother 
Paul. 

** How good of him I" she said, her sallow cheek 
glowing, '' such a headache as he has had all day, and 
so stupid as David is." 

She went back through the yard again and worked 
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till Paul joined her once more. He had bat just 
settled himself when Mrs. Wynne came up to them. 

*' It is ^uite time for all to be in/' she began, ** Har- 
graye, Will, get off that grass, it's as wet with d^w as 
can be ! — Stop, whose books are those P" 

^ Not ours," said the boys pursuing their way to 
ike house. 

" David's," answered Paul. 

"Will!" 

" Yes, mother," he answered, turning back. 

^ Tell David to come and fetch them." 

** I'm going in, mother," said Paul, " I'll give them 
to him," and he took them up. 

" No, Paul, put them down again if you please. It is 
Ihe^eoond time he has left his books about to-day." 

Paul bit his lip, but did as his mother bid. 

Mrs. Wynne smiled, *' Now, my dear boy, will you 
lend me your arm to the house P" 

Paul held out his arm with an eager gallantness 
very pretty from a son of nineteen and a half to his 
mother. 

" How cold your hand is, mother ; you have been . 
out too long." 

" Yes, a Httle. Never mind, I will lia down when 
I ^t in, and be right before papa joins us. But not 
quite so fast, please." 

The boy slackened his steps carefully. " Mother," 
he said suddenly in a tone full of affection, " you don*t 
take proper care of yourself." 

" Nonsense, Paul, I won't have my children take up 
papa's cry. Would any other woman have been alive 
now after going through what I have P" 

Mrs. Wynne smiled, pleased with her son's affec- 
tion, but strong in her own opinion ; as indeed twenty 
years of courageously-met ill health gave her good 
excuse for being. 

She was now little more than forty ^ears old ; her 
figure rather under middle height, still slight and 
girlish; her face still full of charms, indescribable 
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charms, for pain had sharpened the delicate features 
which Lawrence had delighted to depict, and long 
ill health had chased evexy shade of colour from her 
cheek. But the full small lips were red as ever, the 
brown eyes as clear and sensible and bright, and the 
brown hair still fell as of old on either side of the pale 
oval face in rough rippling bands. The charming sen- 
sible eyes, and pleasant characteristic hair were still 
in full beauty. 

It was strange, but not stranger than the habits of 
the slight soreiy-tried woman, whose beauty they 
were. Twenty years had she endured incessant re- 
turns, more or less sharp, of an illness through the 
first attack of which her physician had never expected 
her to struggle. Hundreas, with half her excuse, 
would have become confirmed invalids from that first 
convalescence, l^ot so Mrs. Wynne. When any 
one else would have been in bed she was on the sofa ; 
when any one else would have been on the sofa she 
was in her upstairs sitting room giving her household 
orders and hearing her children's lessons ; and when 
any one else would have thought themselves but just 
justified in doing that, Mrs. Wynne was up and about, 
superintending her large household far more efiec- 
tively and minutely than half the mothers and mis- 
tresses who scarcely know a day's sickness. She was 
down to the eight o'clock breakfast, saw her boys off 
to the grammar school, walked a quarter or half a mile 
(as her powers might be) with her husband towards 
the Ford Marsh Station ; and then came in to inspect 
the larder and to give orders to the cook personally, 
to rest twenty minutes and take the lessons of those 
of her ten children who were not old enough to go to 
school or be under the governess, till twelve. But this 
is a long digression. 

"You forget," Mrs. Wynne continued, with her 
bright smile, ''I can turn the tables to-day. How 
has your head been P" 

*' Oh very fair." 
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" The headache not gone P" 

" No, but it will be to-morrow, I dare say." 

" It ought to have been gone Ions ago. Were you 
honest, Paul, in saying you could go to business 
to-day P* 

''Quite, mother. Business does not hurt me one 
bit. It was the hot walk across the Marshes that 
brought it back — ^nothing more." 

'' Ah I we can prevent thai to-morrow : you shall 
drive me into town." 

** Are you going ?" 

" Yes ; it is Laura's birthday and an old promise. 
We are to go to the Pantheon and where not.^* 

•' It will be too much for jrou, mother." 

** Paul, if you say that again I will let go your arm 
and creep to the house as I can I— Gordon is to come 
too and we mean to have a very happy day ; I shall 
feel quite a young woman again going about with that 
boy and girl." 

In the twilight, but for her slow creeping steps, 
anyone would have taken her for a young woman then. 
Her thick hair still drawn tight on her face and put 
round in a plain twist behind, the fawn-coloured silk 
dress falling in such easy graceful folds from the up- 
right figure ; the throat and hands so slender, white, 
and deucate; no further ornament than a gold chain 
with the little Geneva watch, (which had never yet 
been in a watchmaker's hands except to be deane^ a 
wedding present from her husband, relieving the quiet 
sombre hue of her dress, except indeed the spotless 
white of the delicate lace sleeves and collar. Paul never 
looked at his mother without thinking of that hack- 
neyed line, ** When unadorned, adorned the most." 
Paul was turning his steps towards the drawing-room. 
*' No, schoolroom first," she said, and on they went. 

"David!" 

"Yes, mother." 

" Has not Will told vou to fetch in your books ?'^ 

"Yes," was the quickly-sullen response. 
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*' Then go at once, and don't let me have to speak 
about tb^m again." 

"Now, Paul," Bhe added rather faintly, •*The 
drawing-room sofa as fast as we can." 

She was soon upon it, Paul on a chair by her side. 
One by one the others came in. Henrietta, Mr. Cra- 
dock, and Hargrave turned to the piano ; Mr. Wynne 
drew his armchair to its usual station by the table, 
the soft mellow light of the lamp shedding a pleasant 

flow on his bald anxious forehead : but before settling 
imself to his hour's evening reading, he went to his 
wife's sofa. 

**Tou are tired, my love ?" 

" Only resting in preparation for to-morrow," she 
answered, smiling fondly, and stroking with her slender 
fineers the hand she had taken in hers. The hand, 
and brow of the mother of those ten children still 
was white and smooth, when those of the father had 
been wrinkled and furrowed many a year. All honour 
to the brow and hand which had won such honestly- 
earned maintenance for so large a family : for little of 
Harry Wynne's £100,000 had fallen to the share of 
the youngest of the eight children of his selfish extra- 
vagant son. 

When her husband was gone, and Gordon had 
come in to beg for half-an-hour's grace and obtained 
it, 'M.^. Wynne turned her eyes to the piano. There 
was a pretty group round it. Henrietta, bright, gay, 
and goodhumoured, was laughing and joking with her 
brothers, or talking brightly to grave George Cradock, 
who might be forgiven for looking as if he thought 
the jests and raillery passing between Hargrave and 
his future wife a great waste of voice that could sing 
so. sweetly as Hetty's, more especially when Kathleen 
Mavourneen (ten years newer then than now) was 
open before her, and he had five minutes ago begged 
her to sing it. At last he repeated bis request. 

" Oh yea, I will, Mr. Cradock, but you know you 
can hear me all day long, and the boys only in the 
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evening, so you won't mind my singing what they 
want Sist. What is it to be, Harvey, ' Jeannette and 
Jeannot,' or * Mourir pour la patrie r " 

Mr. Cradock moved off quietly, and stood at a little 
distance foldins his arms, a smile of conscious strength 
upon his mouth. 

Mrs. Wynne had been watching the little scene 
with her bright all-comprehending eyes. She smiled 
and turned to Paul^ 

** Hetty is a silly girl,*' she said fondly. 

"Why?" . 

*' This is all very well now, but she will be repaid 
for every one of these — these pretty insults hereatter. 
See!" 

Paul's eyes followed his mother's to the quiet un- 
perturbed face of his future brother-in-law, and saw 
with her that he was so secure in his own greatei^ 
dignity of mind and greater strength of will that what 
many a man in his pkce would have resented, harmed 
him not, only amused him. 

"Popr Hetty!" 

"Why, mother P" 

"I am so. glad to see her so gay and happy again, 
that is all. She was in tears this morning because I 
begged her father not to advance her allowance, but 
let her suffer for her extravagance. She is a month 
and more from quarter day, and has but one and 
sevenpence hal^enny to carry her through. There 
must be shameml mismanagement somewhere, but I 
could not scold her as I had intended to do, she 
amused me so by saying, ' it was such expensive work 
to be engaged that she should be quite glad when she 
was married.' " 

Paul laughed too. '* What a funny girl she is, mo* 
ther, not a bit like you." 

"None the worse for that, my boy," answered Mrs. 
Wynne, a little gravely, " perhaps she will make none 
the worse wife for taking things a little more easily 
than her bustling mother." 
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CHAPTEE n. 



THX XLBXST DAXrOHTSS. 

''PhylliaitmyoiilTJoy, 

Fioklo «• the winds and sen, 
Sometimet fonvmrd, aometunot 007, 
Yet the neter fidb to pletse." 



Tns Iftrge party at Ford Honae met ponetoally at 
eiffht in the dming-room the next morning. Mr. 
wvnne led the prajers for the day. Then after a mi- 
nute's quiet, his wife took her place at the tea-tray, 
and the clatter, and noise, and laughing began, which 
is to be expected when two of the pitfiy are eatins 
almost affamst time, having a mile to walk to cat^ 
the London train ; three others of the number are 
schoolboys who mean to enjoy some minutes in the 
playground before school be^ns, and all the rest more 
or less young, gay, and happy. 

Mrs. Wynne pouring out cup after cup with swift 
neat hands, found time for some pleasant word to all 
around her. Her husband could be with his children 
tittle more than half-an-hour before his long day's 
work began, and at least should look back upon no- 
thing but brightness and unanimity in his home, if 
these advantages could not exactly be combined with 
those of peace and quiet. These he found in the 
evening, which he and his wife often spent as much 
apart as if they had had no children at fuL 

" Time to be going, Paul," said Mr. Wynne, the 
first to move. 
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'' I believe I am going to drive mamma into town, 
sir," answered Paul. 

"Oh, very well, quite right — but will Paul drive 
you home again, my dear P*' 

'* No, we shall be at home by five, earlier than he 
can be spared. I must send James by train to drive 
us back." 

" Mamma, I can drive you," put in Gordon indig- 
nantly. 

Mrs. Wynne laughed, even her husband turned 
back to say, " My dear, you will on no account let 
Gordon have the reins." 

'* Not in Marsh Lane even P It is so straight and 
level, the ponies will go of themselves." 

"No, nowhere. He is far too young," and Mr. 
Wynne was gone, little thinking what seeds of dis- 
sension he had sown. 

Gordon looked terribly disappointed, and equally 
sulky. 

" Never mind, my boy," said Mrs. Wynne cheer- 
fully, '' being too young is a f&ult on the right side, 
and one that is mending every day." 

" If I don't drive I shan't go at all." 

" Certainly you will not drive, as papa has said no." 

" I will, mamma I It is a great shame — I can drive 
quite well," pursued the boy fiercely. 

" Hush, hush," answered Mrs. Wynne soothingly — 
"have we finished P—Oh, I beg your pardon, Mr. 
Oradock, there is no hurry." 

"Mamma!" 

"Now, Gordon, let me hear no more about it. 
Papa has forbidden it, and that is quite enough." 

. " Then I won't go," cried Gordon, pushing back 
his chair, and dashing out of the room, he slammed the 
door behind him. 

Mrs. Wynne sighed. 

The breakfast party broke up. Mrs. Wynne sent 
Laura, rather sharply, to put on her bonnet, and then 
went on to the parlour. 
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"Gordon!" 

Gordon sprung out of his corner, and flung his 
arms round her, " Mother dear, do let me !'* 

" No, I cannot." 

** Do ! you know you let me drive you to the station 
last week." 

"And you nearly upset me, and papa was quite 
angry at my allowing it. No, I should only have let 
you drive in Marsh Lane, but now that is forbidden 
crying won't mend it, so run up and get ready." 

" Do you mean you won't let me ?" 

" Certainly not.^' 

"Then I won't go, that I won't," and he flung 
himself upon the floor in a passion of tears. 

Mrs. Wynne knew it was useless to reason or argue 
with Gordon when in this state. To command ? That 
she could not venture. She could not risk the entry 
into such a struggle for mastery as she had with 
Paul or David when far older than Gordon, with her 
youngest born and best loved child. She thought 
herself quite sufficiently hard-hearted to leave him to 
go and dress herself. As it was, the little delay there 
had already been, made her keep the pony carriage 
waiting two minutes, a most unusual event : she would 
not offer the vacant place to one of the others, hoping 
to the last that he would repent. No, they were aU 
in the pony carriage, Paul impatient to crack his whip 
and be off. There was no excuse for any further 
delay. 

" Hetty 1" 

Henrietta ran down the flagged pathway to the iron 
gates swung so grandly open. • 

" Yes, mamma." 

"My dear," said Mrs. Wynne, speaking low and 
bending over the carriage to her, " see that Gordon is 
amused and happy, it is a terrible disappointment to 
him. Perhaps you could all walk to Tordhurst, he 
was wanting the other day to go nutting — in half-an- 
hour or so.— Thank you.— Now Paul ! Good-bye all." 
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And BO Paul drove off, not at all sorry that his 
youngest brother was not behind him to engross his 
mother's attention, for thus he had her all to himself. 

Henrietta sauntered about the garden for ten min- 
utes with Frank, who was bound by a ten o'clock 
train to spend a few days with some college friend 
near Chelmsford ; then made a feint at a little house- 
keeping ; next took out the dress she had worn the 
preceding evening to mend, but found the flounce 
pulled off for such a distance that she lefb it for Han- 
nah after all, and finally ventured to the parlour to see 
what could be done with Qordon. 

He was crouching in a corner of the sofa pretending 
to read. Mr. Cradock, a much more unwelcome sight 
to Henrietta, for she was always a little shy of him, 
was reading in good earnest at the window. She bent 
over the sofa. ** Gordon !" 

No answer. 

" Q-ordon dear, we are going to Fordhurst "Wood, 
you will come with us ?" 

Her accents were so pretty in their persuasiveness 
that Mr. Cradock could not but pause to listen. 

No answer. 

" Do, there's a good boy ; we are all going, and it 
will be such fun." 

Gordon was silent in smouldering passion. 

" Come, look up, boy, and say yes !" pursued Hetty 
half laughing, and trying to raise that obstinately 
bent head. 

" Go away 1" cried Gordon, not only pushing off her 
soft white hand, but hitting her with his own, 

'•'Tou wretch, you!" cried Mr. Cradock spring- 
ing forward, seizing the boy by both his arms and 
dragging him up, looking all the while as if he 
would much have preferred knocking him down; 
" how dare you strike your sister ? Beg her pardon 
this minute !" 

Henrietta, between astonishment at Gordon's blow 
and Mr. Cradock's prompt and unexpected indigna- 
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tioD, had as yet said and done nothing, l^ow one 
glance into her little brother's face showed her that 
he was astonished and awed, but none the more likely 
to obey this imperious command. 

''His sister has no time to wait for scenes," she 
said with a woman's quick tact, and forcing a laugh, 
'' she must go and put on her bonnet," and away she 
rah. 

In the hall she met Barbara. " Barbara, go to the 
parlour and keep the peace, Mr. Cradock roust leave 
nim alone before you," and she ran up stairs. 

But Mr. Cradock was already following her. For 
each step she took his Ions resolute legs took five ; 
and when she dashed into her mother's sitting-room 
at the head of the stairs, he knocked and entered 
too. 

" Henrietta !" 

** Go, go!" she cried, stamping her foot and strug- 
gling with her tears. 

*• He has not hurt you ?" he asked anxiously. 

" Not me, only my feelings," she answered, trying 
to smile. 

" I shall tell Mr. Wynne." 

" You won't," and she laughed, or tried to do so, 
for the attempt ended in a sob. 

*' You are hurt." 

** No, only upset. How silly I am." 

Mr. Cradock still looked at her doubtfully. 

" I am not a bit hurt," she said earnestly ; " and if 
I had been, your caring for it so much would have 
made the pain pleasure." 

" You sweet woman !" thought Mr. Cradock. " It 
was very seldom he was beguiled even into fondness 
of tone, now he bent down and just touched her fore- 
head with his grave lips. 

" Then, Miss "Wynne, I will wait for you and your 
sisters in the garden," he said in his usual voice the 
moment afterwards, as if nothing had passed, and 
turned and went away. But from that moment Hen- 
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rietta loved him tenfold more than she had ever done 
before. 

But if she had not loved him with all her readj 
young heart six months ago, why had she engaged 
herself to him P Those who know such a character as 
Henrietta Wynne's, will well feel how and why, 
though they might find it hard to describe how its 
good points — simplicity, trustingness, and sweet hu* 
mour, — its less favourable ones, a carelessness often 
bordering on audacity, and at times upon reckless- 
ness, — a heart easily touched by admiration and affec- 
tion, — had combined together to let her drift into 
pledging herself to one so unlike herself both in tastes 
and dispositions. So sensible and intellectual, no 
wonder his devotion to so gay and idle a girl as her- 
self both touched and delighted her; so grave and 
composed, that the awe in which she had ever in 
secret stood of him had in it a vague pleasure. True, 
she had once or twice seen this gravity degenerate 
into a sullen resentment which appalled her ; and she 
could not but be conscious that altogether she re* 
garded him with more fear and respect than she quite 
Sked to be mingled with her love towards the man 
who would hereafter be her husband. But surely a 
freer love would come at the right time, if not before 
marriage, after it ; and as to failings of temper, who 
was perfect P certainly not herself; and if she should 
have to bear with some ill-humour, he would have to 
bear with a great deal more carelessness and auda- 
city. 

Touched by this little mark of love as she was, and 
happy in each remembrance of it, she soon vexed him 
sorely. Barbara and Elizabeth succeeded as little as 
herself in inducing Q-ordon to join the nutting-party. 
Henrietta declared they were only going for his sake, 
and so should not go this morning at all; perhaps 
after dinner he would think better of it. Mr. Cradock 
had thought she was going at least as much for the 
pleasure of his company as for that of such a ''pas- 
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Bionate ill-conducted boy" as he took care to tell her 
her youngest brother was. 

He went up to his own room to write letters, but 
soon came down, ashamed of having been betrayed 
into speaking uncourteously of any of his host's family; 
and for the last hour before dinner sat with her under 
the mulberry tree, she working a collar for her mo- 
ther, he reading to her " Hamlet," at which he had 
been greatly shocked the night before to find she had 
never even looked. 

When they were seated at the dinner table, Hen- 
rietta its bright merry head, Gordon was discovered 
to be missing. 

" Oto and see where he is, Will," said the eldest 
sister. 

" Oh, he's in the schoolroom, safe enough," an- 
swered the schoolboy, not offering to move. 

''Well, tell him." 

" Oh, he knows. I offered to let him out, but he 
wouldn't come." 

" Let him out ?" 

" Yes," answered honest, plain-faced Will, smiling. 
" When I went in after school and asked a civil ques- 
tion, he answered by shying his knife at me — I daresay 
it's sticking in the wainscot still — so I returned the 
compliment by locking him in." 

''Oh, Will, you shouldn't!" 

" Shouldn't : why not ? I think it was the most 
sensible thing I could do, seeing the dear little baby 
is in one of his tempers." 

Henrietta looked irresolute. " Miss Wynne," be- 
gan Mr. Cradock, impatiently, thinking she had 
already wasted far more thought than enough on «uch 
a scapegrace, " may I send you some chicken ?" 

"Thank you." 

Hannah put the plate before her. ** A little ham 
and some potatoe and sauce, please, Hannah." 

In a few minutes it was brought back furnished 
with all these good things. Hetty rose. 
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'* Hetty, where are you going now?'* cried Har- 
grave. 

" Only to take Gordon his dinner.'* 

" Only, Excuse me. Miss Wynne, but you do not go 
without me,'* said Mr. Cradock, rising and putting 
himself between the young girl and the door. 

** I certainly do not go with you," said Henrietta 
after a moment's pause; "then, Hannah, you will 
take it." 

'' Feed the wild beast through the bars of the win- 
dow," put in Will ; " but take precious good care you 
don't let him out, it would be as much as my li& is 
worth." 

•* Will," said Henrietta with a sudden assumption 
of dignity and sharpness, as soon as the maid was 
gone, ** you must not speak so to the servants." 

" I was addressing myself to Mr. Cradock," answered 
Will, after a moment's hesitation as to whether he 
dared venture on the liberty. •*! thought he was 
kindly going to undertake the little viper." 

•* Nasty little ill-tempered wretch," added Hargrave. 

" Come, do leave the poor boy alone, and find some- 
thing more pleasant to talk about," interrupted Hen- 
rietta goodhumouredly ; " we— Mr. Cradock, Barbara, 
Elizabeth, and I— are going to Fordhurst after dinner, 
will you go with us ?" 

** If you'll blackball that—" 

" He's the head and chief of the party ; we are all 
go\n\r for his amusement. Will you come ?" 

** I'm going to walk with Mason," said Hargrave. 

" And I'm going to cricket," said Will. 

"Well, you, David?" 

'*And I'm kept in," said David, bright enough, 
poor fellow, to see the fun of continuing the excuses 
in one strain. 

Whether Gordon grew tired of sulking, or whether 
the recovery of his good temper is to be laid to his 
good dinner, we cannot say ; but certain it is that he 
joined the Fordhurst party as a matter of course, and 
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nutted far more happily, till it was time to retarn, 
than his conscience ought to have allowed him to do. 
Mrs. Wynne was just driving up to the gates as the 
walking party reached home themselves. 

" So you have been to the woods and been success- 
ful P Let me see, Gordon." 

Gordon hung back a little, and glanced a little shyly 
at Mr. Gradock ; but Mr. Gradock threatened no dis- 
closures. It was not his place to speak, he had al- 
ready interfered too much, and should himself say 
nothing. Gordon knew he had nothing to fear from 
the others, and, reassured here, sprang iato the car- 
riage and displayed all his treasures before he suffered 
his mother to aught. 

"There's my good boy," whispered his mother 
fondly; '*! knew you would see how wrong your 
temper was and conquer it." 

Mr. Gradock did not hear these words, but never- 
theless as he handed Mrs. Wynne out and gave her 
his arm to the house, he might well wonder how so 
sensible and admirable a woman to most of her chil- 
dren could be so weak and partial towards this one. 
In his opinion. Will was the only person who that day 
had shown the slightest sense in their treatment of 
the boy. If he had had his way Gordon should still 
have l>een a prisoner ki the schoolroom. 

Mr. Gradock little guessed how fully his feelings 
were shared bv one of the members of the Ford 
household, Barbara, who as soou as she could get 
Paul apart, half in indignation, half in sorrow, poured 
out to him the evils of the day. 

'' Was it not abominable, miserable, that Gordon 
should behave in this outrageous way, and no one 
know it?" 

" Plenty of people know it," answered Paul dryly. 

" Yes, all but the right ones. Papa has not the 
least idea, nor mamma either. Flinging knives 
about I" 

" One knife," corrected Paul. • 
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** Well, if I were Hetty, I should have locked him 
up in the schoolroom till papa came home !" 

" Well we shall soon see now what jonmll do in 
such a case." 

'' Paul, do not be so tiresome ; do give me a plain 
answer. If Hetty won't, ought not one of us to tell 
mamma, at least ?" 

** I — ^I don't know. It would only worry her, and 
she ought not to be worried. But don't try to make 
this into a plain answer, for I know it is no such 
thing." 
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CHAPTEE III. 

THE EIBST WEDDING. 

" The bride had still that anxious mien 
Which all the previous day she wore ; 
At wedding feast was seldom seen 
A sadder, sweeter face before ; 

*' Her father strove with laugh and jest 
The deep heart-trouble to disguise 
Which yet his faltering tone ezpress'd. 
Which glimmer'd in his misty eyes/' 

The morning of October Slat was come. Henrietta's 
twenty-first birthday, and her wedding-day. Barbara 
was awake early ; she sprang out of bed, went to the 
window, drew back the blind softly, thinking her 
sister still slept, and looked out. 

It was a lovely autumn morning. The blue-green 
light of dawn scarcely yet fleeing before the rosy hues 
which marked the east. The little green and its old- 
fashioned houses lay in unbroken repose, the only 
sound around was the faint ceaseless twittering of the 
many birds whose homes for the night its sheltering 
shrubs and trees had been. 

Barbara gazed on, without heeding any of this 
much. This day the first break into the family was 
to be made. So mercifully had their large household 
hitherto been sheltered, that not a babe even had 
been buried out of their sight. This first break might 
be in the eyes of the world a joyful one ; but to a sis- 
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ter the loss of a sister by marriage is bat a foretaste 
of that one inevitable parting, that now when it 
comes may find the tight bond of childhood hanging 
looselj about either, and so perhaps will give less 
pain than this first wrench ot associations and sym- 
pathies. 

She was surprised out of her reverie of their childish 
days by Henrietta's voice, " Barbara!" 

" Yes," she said, going to the bedside, and trying 
to speak cheerfully, " It is such a fine day 1" 

" Don't talk about the day," said Henrietta, shud- 
dering ; " Oh, Barbara," and she flung her arms 
round her sister's neck, " what am I doing ?" 

She looked up into Barbara's face, her eyes red, her 
features swollen with crying. For the last hour poor 
Hetty had i)uried her face in her pillow to hide her 
tears. 

" Doing f " repeated Barbara, bewildered. 

" Yes, to marry," she said, slowly, " When I have 
been so happy — so happy here." 

Barbara knew not what to answer. 

''It is such an awful thing to do. I only read 
the service through last night. I ought not to 
marry." 

** It — it is not too late," began Barbara. 

" Too late ? what do you mean ?" 

" To put it off, to give it up, if you don't love — " 

" Love ?" repeated Henrietta, indignantly, •* I love, 
honour, and esteem him, but what can he do for me ? 
I who never really saw what I was undertaking till 
last night. Can he really take me for ever, for better, 
for worse ? He would not if he knew me, knew how 
little I had cared to think what I was doing. Barbara, 
I am afraid." 

** You need not be, he loves you with all his heart." 

**I am afraid of myself. How can God bless a 
marriage so lightly undertaken ? Oh, if mamma had 
but told me what it seemed when one came face to 
face with it." 
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She laid her head upon Barbara's shouldery and 
cried quietly. At length she looked up saving, ** Don't 
be angry with me for being so silly — it is the last 
time I must trouble you with my griefs — but, Bar- 
bara," she added, hurriedly and anxiously, '^ if things 
ever go wrong with us, ever, you will know it is all 
my fault— dW." 

What could she mean? Perhaps the promised 
bride knew as little as her sister. But from that 
moment her mind seemed eased, she lay down again, 
and was soon sleeping, if not quietly, at least not 
restlessly. 

The wedding was to be at eleven ; Barbara dressed 
with her fellow-bridesmaids in another room ; she 
went to her sister's room at half-past ten to find 
Henrietta dressed and seated waiting, *her hands 
folded on her knees. She was looking very pretty, 
yet oh, how different from the .sweet, innocent, serene 
oride that Barbara had always pictured her ingenuous, 
good-humoured sister. Her blue eyes wandered rest- 
lessly about, the soft pink of her cheek seemed com- 
pressed into one burning spot, her fingers were tight 
clasped as if in pain. 

" Go, please go," she said, faintly. 

Barbara went, a terrible misgiving at her heart, then 
at the door turned again, and going up to her, took 
her hand. 

Hetty started, almost screamed* 

" Hetty," said Barbara, hoarsely, " if— if— " 

"How dare you?" cried her sister, rising and 
standing upright, " go ; I am well, happy, and if I 
were not I do not want you !" 

She stood as if with her wedding-dress marriage had 
even now begun to cast its shadows before upon her. 
Erect, indignant, her head thrown back, the long 
veil falling from the orange wreath over her low, firm 
shoulders, her figure in the white silk already stately 
and matronly. 

But the burst of anger was but for a moment, the 
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next the poor girFs head was upon Barbara's shoulder, 
and she herself was sobbing tearless sobs. 

" My dear, dear sister V* 

Hetty looked up with her own sweet quaint smile, 
'' Barbara, never marry ; if I had known what the 
leaving you all would be, I never would. See, it has 
made me quarrel with the person I love next best in 
the world to — " 

She stopped and blushed, but with so happy a face 
that Barbara could not but be content, and forced to 
dismiss all misgivings. "We say forced, for so fond 
are all of being right that perhaps honest-hearted 
Barbara would not have been sorry to find her sister 
had some doubts as to whether George Cradock was 
very likely to be the husband which they had once 
agreed in thinking all husbands ought to be. 

Through the bridesmaids, standing on either side, 
ready to close and fall into procession behind her, Hen- 
rietta Wynne passed to the Altar scarcely half an 
hour later. How she looked then Barbara could not 
tell, but when, — the solemn service over, the names 
signed, and needful congratulations gone through, — 
she walked once more down the aisle of the ugly 
Hanoverian church, this time leaning on her hus- 
band's arm, she was all that Barbara had ever pic- 
tured her; her gaiety softened into sweetness, ner 
saucy shyness into modesty, her prettiness heightened 
into loveliness, so radiant, trusting, and content was 
her hanging head. 

The breakfast, the change of dress, the last part- 
ings — ^the twelve very trying ones, and the many 
scarcely less so — were over, and her father, sadder 
even than his daughter herself, was leading her into 
the carriage, when she slipped her arm out of his and 
ran back to the hall. 

" Barbara I" but Barbara was in the parlour, think- 
ing so to watch them off unseen, too miserable to be 
angry at the tears which had made her lose, as she 
thought, the last sight of Henrietta Wynne. 
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'' Barbara !" said Hetty, taking her hands in hers 
and smiling her gay smile, " you forgive me P quite ? 
I am asking your pardon for the kst time, for we 
have never quarrelled before, and never shall again, 
for no one will ever dare to say one word against my 
husband.*' 

Half in jest, half to choke a sob, she flung back her 
head once more. The indescribable change had already 
settled itself on the young brow, the timidity of girl- 
hood fading away before the quiet confidence of the 
happy wife. 

" No, I never will," said Barbara, earnestly, " good- 
bye." 

"Good-bye, you dear thing. — Good-bye, all," as 
she ran through the hall again, turning back one 
moment on the steps to smile and repeat that word. 
And so her brothers' and sisters' last glimpse of their 
married sister was of one of her old sweet happy faces, 
and light-hearted gestures. 

" So now," said Frank, " it is all over, and well over 
too." 

*'Now," thought Paul, "it is all begun — what a 
pleasant sister we have lost !" 

The few relations assembled were merciful enough 
to disperse quickly, and in less than an hour the home 
party were left alone together, with nearly eight hours 
of the day still before them in which to feel the blank 
which the putting aside of all business and ordinary 
occupation left all so much the more time to recal. 

" Mamma, you will go and rest," were Paul's first 
words. 

" I ? nonsense ! where is papa ?" 

Mr. Wynne was seen still standing at the gates, 
watching the tiny speck which the carriage now ap- 
peared in the straight flatness of Marsh Lane. His 
wife went down the flagged pathway to put her arm 
through his and gaze with him, till even this was lost 
at the turn into the London Eoad. 

Mr. Wynne's answer was a sigh. 
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'' It makes me think of our own old times. Do you 
remember our first walk after we came here to the 
mill ? Will you walk with me there now ?" 

" "With all my heart, my dear, but — not the chil- 
dren," as he looked back at the groups of listless 
girls and idle boys still hanging about the hall. 

" No, Barbara and Paul will see to them ; I will 
keep you scarcely five minutes." 

She ran back with nearly as light a step as that 
with which her young daughter had trod those very 
flags just ten minutes before. 

<^ Where is Barbara?*' she asked, as she passed 
quickly through the hall. 

" Upstairs, I think," answered Elizabeth. 

"Run, my dear, and tell her I want her in my 
room." 

Elizabeth went at once, but Mrs. Wynne had been 
ready some moments before her now eldest daughter 
appeared, and then it was with red eyes and a broken 
voice. 

" My dear ! — well, perhaps it is natural, but now 
Hetty is gone, you must think of your brothers and 
sisters before yourself. I am going to walk with 
papa ; the boys will grow idle and mischievous if not 
amused ; settle something with Paul, the pony car* 
riage— an excursion by train — a walk — anything any 
of them like." 

"Yes, mamma." 

** My dear, I seem harsh, but when you come to 
my age you will see life is too full of duties for one to 
have time for sorrows. Oh, Barbara, my child ! my 
child ! the first I have ever lost !" 

"Mamma, we shall all try — " began Barbara, 
alarmed at her mother's sudden burst of grief. 

" Yes," she said slowly, " it is all for the best, ail 
right. But I am keeping papa. Good-bye, my love, 
y^ must be my right hand now." 

Had Hetty then been their mother's right hand P 
Barbara could find no answer to the question. To 
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her the idea was quite a new one. To her mind Hettf 
had been a good-tempered, and somewhat uncertainly 
obliging elder sister, except as a general favourite 
almost a nonentity in the house. Barbara could not 
but feel that she herself already possessed a more 
substantial claim to such a title than Henrietta had 
erer done. At least she had stitched shirt fronts and 
collars whilst Hetty embroidered or thought she was 
doing so ; read German and history whilst Hetty read 
noyels or nothing at all ; helped David night after 
night with his lessons whilst Hetty joked and played 
with Frank and Hargrave ; tidied the sitting-rooms 
and mended her clothes, whilst Hetty was littering 
book or work about wherever she went, if she did 
take out a needle to sew on a piece of braid or dam 
a rent, the general finale being that all the working 
materials were left about, and the dress itself for 
Hannah to do what was necessary when she took it 
off at night. 

How then had Henrietta been her mother's right 
hand ? Poor Barbara ! perhaps she was not wrong in 
feeling that it was in a way in which she could never 
be such. In the comfort that one so active and ener- 
getic experienced in having one so gentle and sweet- 
tempered beneath her. In the pride and pleasure 
. with which a mother eyed and thought of all one so 
graceful, refined and pretty said or did, — or even left 
undone. 

This place plain-faced, comparatively awkward Bar- 
bara could never take, and however pretty she had 
been, her quicker, rougher temper would of itself 
have prevented her ever doing so. But God helping 
her, she would try to take it in another, surely a 
higher way : try honestly to do her duty to the many 
around her who all had claims of one kind or another 
upon her love, activity, sympathy and patience. 

She went down stairs, however, wondering how she 
who had but a few weeks before been so eager to sub- 
stitute a fairer and better rule in their mother's absence 
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than the easy, pleasant one which Hetty had exer- 
cised, shrank now from the very thought of the task 
before her. Fortunately for her, all care of her bro- 
thers had for the time been forestalled ; she found the 
ball and parlour alike deserted, and learnt from Eliza- 
beth that Paul had carried off the boys with him to 
the forest. 
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CHAPTEE IV- 

** How full of thorns is this work-a-day world V 

Shakspb&b. 

" How late the postman is," said Mr. "Wynne, looking 
at his watch for the tenth time the next morning, as 
they sat at breakfast ; ** Gordon, go and see if you 
cannot catch him." 

Gordon began to grumble, — ^whereupon his mother 
pulled his chair from under him, and sent him off at 
once. 

*' Jones always will go round the other side first," 
she said, '' but you can run across and ask for our 
letters." 

** It's raining," remonstrated Gordon, sulkily. 

*' Well, will that hurt you ? Now be quick." 

Instead of which, Gordon went so slowly, that Paul 
longed to throw the butter dish after him. 

In five minutes he came back, a little wet and very 
sullen, but the letter which Mr. Wynne wanted in his 
hand. 

" It is your's, mamma." 

" Well, take it to your father ; his time is more 
precious than mine ; and then come to your breakfast." 

In his absence Mrs. Wynne had not forgotten her 
boy, and Gordon's brow somewhat cleared at the sight 
of the ham on his plate, and the egg by its side. 

Mr. Wynne meanwhile had read the letter, and 
looked up with a smile. 

'* So like Hetty, our own child still! She has actually 
signed her name, * H. H. Wynne.' " 
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Mrs. Wynne smiled too. " Careless girl," she said 
fondly; "but a wife ought not to make such mis- 
takes." 

"How jealous Cradock would be if he knew it," 
said Hargrave. 

But here the breakfast-party broke up. 

** Don't come into the hall after me, my love," said 
Mr. Wynne to his wife, " such a raw wretched morn- 
iDg. Well, I am glad our Hetty was married before 
this miserable month came on !" 

Mrs. Wynne did not follow him, to Barbara's sur- 
prise, but the next moment Paul called herself out. 

" See that mother rests and does nothing," he said, 
"I am sure she ought to be in bed now." 

" / can't say anything." 

" You must, she will kill herself keeping up as she 
always will do for papa's sake ; I am sure she is feeling 
the old pain." 

Mr. Wynne called to his son, and they started, leav- 
ing Barbara not well knowing what to do, and longing 
for a Hetty to relieve her of the responsibility of head- 
daughter. She was returning to the dining-room, when 
Mrs. Wynne met her. 

**My dear," she said, kindly ; " I am sorry to leave 
you alone the first day dear Hetty is gone, but I think 
I must rest to-day. I am going up stairs now, and 
shall scarcely be down to dinner. Will you take Gor- 
don's lessons P" 

**Tes, mamma," answered Barbara, wishing her 
mother had asked her to walk to London rather 
than this. " Thank you ; of course it is too wet for 
any of you to think of going to the service," and Mrs. 
Wynne passed on. 

Barbara watched her creeping up step after step, 
and yet could not venture to oflfer help which was not 
asked. The first turn given to her thoughts was the 
sound of the front bell. She looked out, and saw Miss 
Barnard, the da\ly governess, standing under a drip- 
ping umbrella at the gate. 
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" How tiresome that lock is, I daresay it has slipped 
again. Gordon,'* — the other boys were gone to school, 
and he was passing through the hall, — " run down and 
open it." 

" Go yourself." 

" Gordon, you should do as you are told," answered 
Barbara, kindling at once. 

" Not what I'm told by you. I'ye been out once 
in the rain, that's enough." 

Barbara seized her own brown hat, and pattered 
down the wet steps herself, opened the gate, let her 
old governess in, and had the satisfaction of having 
reached the hall again before Louisa appeared to an- 
swer the bell at all. 

** Thank you, my dear," said Miss Barnard, warmly, 
** I must not stop to talk, I am a little late already, I 
fear ; but how is Mrs. Wynne, and have you heard 
from Mrs. Cradock ?" 

Barbara smiled and sighed. 

" Mamma is pretty well — no, not at all well, I am 
afraid, — Henrietta very happy, her letter to mamma is 
so amusing, I am sure she will let me show it to you, 
and there is a message about you." 

" Me ?" asked the poor governess, her face bright 
and grateful. 

" Yes, that we are to be sure to send as much 
wedding-cake as James can carry for your little ne- 
phews and nieces, and that she does not know what 
she should have done yesterday without your travelling- 
bag." 

** Dear Hetty ! she was always a favourite of mine," 
said Miss Barnard, forgetting readily all the trouble 
and disappointment which such an idle wayward pupil 
had for ten years nearly daily caused her. 

" You will come up stairs and put down your bon- 
net," resumed Barbara, " and are you wet ? can I lend 
you shoes ? or anything?" 

" No, thank you, my dear, your galoshes, and dea 
Mrs. Wynne's waterproof cloak make me as weather 
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bold as a duck. I might have stood for half-an-hour 
at the gate, and come to no harm ; you are more likely 
to be wet. Tes, my dear, those thin shoes must be 
wet through and through ; it is you who should be 
looked after, pray change them." 

By this time Miss Barnard had taken off the ga- 
loshes and cloak, (Mrs. Wynne's and Barbara's Christ- 
mas presents to one who never would have thought of 
them for herself,) and turned into the schoolroom, say- 
ing, " You will let me see Hetty's letter, if I may ?' 

" Yes, I will not forget,'* answered Barbara, think- 
ing as she turned away, " how can she be so cheerful 
and grateful I if I were a governess, the kinder people 
were to me the more I should hate them." 

It struck nine. Where was Gordon ? Not in the 
parlour ; not in the dining nor drawing-room. Hannah 
thought he was with Mistress, so up stairs Barbara 
went, iand knocked at her mother's door. 

" Who is it ?" asked Mrs. Wynne, fretfully. 

" I, mamma. Is Gordon here ?" 

" No ; and my dear, I cannot be disturbed." 

As she was upstairs Barbara ran into her own 
room to follow Miss Barnard's advice about her shoes, 
and also to give herself a little time to recover her 
temper, which was more upset than she liked to own. 

After a hunt extending even to the attics, Gordon 
was discovered in the kitchen — a place where all were 
strictly forbidden ever to be. Barbara was obliged to 
satisfy herself with thinking that this was no business 
of her's, and to content herself with telling him to 
come to his lessons. 

" Did mamma send you P" 

** No ; she is not well enough to hear you herself; 
you are to do them with me." 

** Oh, then there's no hurry." 

" Yes, as much as if you were coming to mamma," 
answered the bold Barbara, " it has struck nine, so 
you must come at once." 

Her resolute tone had some effect, but the next 
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minute Gordon took up again the hazel bough he was 
fashioning into a stick, and prepared to cut on, saying, 

" Mamma always lets me have a few minutes; I 
never go before the quarter." 

This was so nearly true, that Barbara could not 
gainsay it. 

''Then promise me to come punctually at the 
quarter." 

« Tes.'^ 

The promise was too lightly given for Barbara to 
put much faith in it, and so she stayed to say, " Ee- 
member, I put you on your honour ;" and then went 
back to the parlour to feel equally dissatisfied with 
what she had done and what she had left undone. 
She had said not a word about Gordon's being where 
she knew as well as he did that he ought not to have 
been, and had given way about the lessons after she 
had said that he should come at once. Could Hetty 
herself have been — well to think honestly — ^weaker P 

Tet could she have done more? Poor Barbara, 
she had little thought what a perplexed path that of 
the eldest sister is. Like most other girls, she had 
believed all duty to be clear when once honestly faced. 
She had now to learn the bitter truth, that the hard- 
est trial of those who earnestly long to do right is 
that very often they cannot tell what the right is. 

A quarter-past nine came, but no Gordon ; twenty 
minutes past, and she went to the kitchen passage 
and called him, and then he did appear. 

" Don't you know, Gordon, that it is very dishonest 
and wicked to break a promise ?" 

Gordon, however, thought it best not to answer, 
and followed her in silence. 

" Well, now, Gordon," she began as soon as she was 
seated, her patience already almost exhausted, " your 
lessons." 

" I have no lessons." 

"No lessons?" 

" No ; yesterday was a holiday." 
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"Well, but you have those you learnt the day 
before." 

'^ But I never learnt them ; and if I had I should 
not have remembered them all this time." 

" Then your reading." 

The lessons progressed on the whole favourably till 
eleven o'clock struck, for G-ordon had a wholesome if 
faint feeling that he must not go too far with Bar- 
bara. Then in the middle of writing ^ London, the 
metropolis of England * in a hand that did but little 
credit to a boy of nine, he flung down his pen, and 
dabbing his blotting paper over the straggling charac- 
ters, prepared to shut up the copy-book. 

" What are you about, Qordon ?" 

** It's eleven, I've done." 

"No, you have not done," answered Barbara, 
sharply, **you did not begin your lessons till twenty 
minutes past nine, and you shall stay till twenty 
minutes past eleven." 

" I won't." 

" Tou will. Now open your book, and go on at 
once," answered Barbara, unwaveringly. 

At any rate, Gordon did not set her at defiance by 
running away as he would have been pretty sure to 
have done with Hetty. He only sat and sulked. 

" Now, Gordon, the sooner you begin the better for 
yourself. Every minute you waste now, I shall make 
you stay and make up." 

Gordon, with unusual humility, burst into tears. 

" Pray don't be so silly," said Barbara quite pathe- 
tically in her earnestness, " why don't you do at once 
as you are told? By the time you have written 
those two lines well, yoi; will be able to go ; but if 
you sit there crying, no one can tell when your les- 
sons will be over." 

After this exordium, she resumed her work, and 
had the resolution to stitch on without showing any 
cognizance of the stealthy glances which Gordon soon 
began to send between his task-mistress and his ta^. 
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EiDally, he took up the pen and wrote. Barbara's 
soul glowed within her at her triumph over such a 
spoilt, unmanageable boy. 

Gordon was extremely unwilling to allow that he 
ought to learn his lessons as usual that afternoon, 
but at last even this point was carried^ the writing 
materials put by, and he and his governess set free of 
one another for the rest of the day, as far as lessons 
were concerned ; a greater relief to Barbara than it 
could be even to Gordon himself. 

Miss Barnard declined Barbara's invitation to din- 
ner, and went back to her own home in the village 
where she lived with a widowed sister, and her three 
daughters and four sons, who, through her exertions 
and Mr. Wynne's bounty, were receiving at the 
grammar school as good an education as her pupils' 
own brothers. Her departure was soon followed by the 
arrival of the three boys from this school, Hargrave 
and Will very much perplexed how to pass the hour 
till dinner, for it was still pouring as relentlessly as in 
the early morning. Perhaps, though he little thought 
it, or did his cleverer brothers, David with his impo- 
sition was the most happily circumstanced of the 
three, for his occupation was already marked out for 
him ; and no sooner did he get home than he turned 
into the school-room to spend an hour over what would 
not have taken either of his brothers half that time. 

Barbara guessed from his long face what was the 
matter, and followed him to be of what help she 
could. With her strong love of justice she scarcely 
refrained from hating and despising happy and un- 
conscious Dr. Vane for first putting her brother into 
a class for which he was not fit, and then sufiering 
him to be punished day after day for his incapacity. 
From Hargrave and Will's lessons she had always 
held aloof, and told them it was cheating if they 
asked and obtained help elsewhere ; but to her mind, 
Bavid's plodding dulness was the exception that made 
this general rule for once wrong. 
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She and poor David were soon hard at work, little 
heeding the distant noises and skirmishes of the other 
boys, until Barbara was most unpleasantly reminded 
of them by Hannah's entrance to say, " Missus had 
rung to say she could not have so much noise." 

Barbara was extremely vexed at having allowed care 
for one brother to make her forget the others, and; 
thus commit such an oversight as this ; so thoroughly 
vexed that she sprang up to quell the riot, exclaiming, 
'* Elizabeth might have known I could not do two 
things at once, and have seen to them ; but she never 
is in the way when wanted." 

She went to the parlour where the three boys were, 
and ordered quiet not very amiably ; however, as she 
mentioned the cause, they were content to desist. 
Will even saying, " he was very sorry, he was sure ; 
if he had known mother had been ill, he wouldn't have 
made such a row." 

It was impossible to keep ill-tempered when met 
with such good-humoured honesty, and Barbara re- 
covering herself, forbore when sending Laura for 
Elizabeth, to add the sharp words she had intended. 
Boys, however, are but boys, and through the door 
she now left open soon came noise enough to make 
her uneasy. 

" Never mind me," said David seeing her half rise, 
and then sit down again. 

'' Yes, you are as much to be attended to as any- 
one ; it is too bad of Elizabeth ! I won't be a minute," 
and away she ran to her sister's room. The door was 
locked. " Elizabeth !" she called, sharply. 

Elizabeth opened it hurriedly, and blushing. 

" Did not Laura give you my message ?" 

•* Yes." 

" Then why did you not come at once ? You never 
will be of any use if you can avoid it. You know that 
you will not be blamed for the noise." 

"I am very sorry," answered Elizabeth, humbly, 
" Laura did not say I was wanted at once, and — " 
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" Well, go now you do know it," resumed Barbara 
Anmollified, " and pray another wet day, when mamma 
is ill, don't get out of the way when the boys come 
in." 

Elizabeth went, and Barbara followed her, the next 
minute far more dissatisfied with herself than her 
sister; however, she made the best amends in her 
power by going herself to the parlour as soon as David 
bad finished, and thus releasing her sister as soon as 
she could. 

Dinner went off with great decorum. After all, 
even the boys missed Henrietta, and were not in- 
clined to make as merry as they usually did when no 
elder presided ; and matters after dinner progressed 
equally peacefully till Barbara discovered G-ordon con- 
tentedly giving the finishing strokes to his hazel stick 
with her penknife. 

" How did you get that, Gordon ?" 

"I— I—" 

" Tou don't mean that you went to my desk for 
it?" 

"It was lying on the table," answered Gordon, 
relapsing into his usual sulkiness. 

" If it were, you had no right to take it. Give it to 
me at once." 

No answer. 

" Do you hear ?" 

"I won't." 

"You shall," repeated Barbara, imperiously, and 
she seized his hand. 

Gordon kicked, struggled, got free, and ran through 
the hall open knife in hand, Barbara after him. On 
the oak bench in the hall lolled Will, waiting for 
David to start for school ; as Gordon neared him, he 
quietly put out his foot, and Gordon fell over it his 
jfull length on the floor. 

" Will, how could you ?" cried Barbara in a terror ; 
*'it might have killed him." 

" No such great harm if it had," muttered Will, in 
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secret terrified himself at their little brother's lying 
still, instead of roaring as he at first expected and 
feared. 

Barbara rushed to the rescue, tried to pick him up, 
and then to the relief of both came the well-known . 
burst of passionate cries ; his vengeance turning upon 
Barbara, whom he scratched and kicked until, finding 
him so truly himself again, she re-demanded the knife, 
upon which he called her a great many names and 
tried to run off again. 

But she would not let him thus escape, held the 
hand fast in which he still kept the open knife, and 
had just succeeded in wrenching it from him, when 
he made a last struggle, drew it through her hand, 
and ran off in triumph. 

" Go and take it, Will," she cried, and when Will, 
nothing loth, was off, she opened her hand. 

It was cut, and awkwardly, but not as she had 
feared ; and relieved here she had leisure to see how 
very imprudent, if not wrong, she had been in setting 
one brother after the other. She followed as quickly 
as she could do so to find to her relief that Gordon 
had run up stairs and locked himself into one of 
the bedrooms, and that thus Will had been able to 
do nothing more than storm and threaten through 
the key-hole. 

Will was obliged to run off to be in time for school, 
and thus Barbara was rid of her auxiliary far sooner than 
she eould otherwise have hoped to have been so. As 
for Gordon, as long as he was content to stay in the 
spare-room she must be content to leave him there ; 
she could have no further altercation on the landing, 
and at least it kept him out of the way ; and so as 
philosophically as she could she went to her own room 
to wash and bind her hand. 

It was a deep cut, and painful, but for this she 
would have cared little if she had gained her point. 
To be wounded and defeated too was too bad ; how- 
ever, it could not be helped now, she could only re- 
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solve that the amount of her authority should be clearly 
ascertained before she undertook the charge of Oordou 
for another day. 

He was tired of his retreat far sooner than she was 
of being so well rid of him, and came down stairs 
sobbing and crying and complaining of head-ache. 
This would have been but a natural consequence of 
his fall, even if an hour's passion and tears had not 
been added to it ; but Barbara could not help distrust- 
ing one upon whose word she had so little reason to 
rely, and from the very first she thought it was only 
too likely that the head-ache was at least magnified as 
a basis from which to beg off learning the afternoon's 



So the first thing she demanded was the knife. 

•* Inhere, take it," muttered Gordon, flinging it at 
her. 

It fell at her feet : if it had been her own son she 
would have made the boy pick it up again, and give it 
her properly, even in the morning she would have 
done so, now she was forced to be satisfied with this 
ill-mannered obedience. 

" Now we will see about your head-ache," she said, 
" you had better come and lie on the parlour sofa." 

" I want to go to mamma," sobbed Q-ordon. 

" It is no good thinking of that ; for you cannot 
disturb A^," answered Barbara firmly, " and if you had 
been a good boy you could have made yourself happy 
without her." « 

Gordon suffered himself to be led to the parlour 
and laid on the sofa, Barbara arranging the cushions 
to his liking with a careful if not tender hand. Now 
she first saw that the fall had indeed been a severe 
one, for a large discoloured lump was rising on the 
boy's forehead. 

" Shall I bathe it?" she asked more kindly. 

"No, no, don't touch it," cried Gordon, and she 
left him alone. 

So passed one hour. Her cut would not let her 
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work comfortably, and so she read. Then Gordon 
looked up. 
" Barbara." 



" I can't learn any lessons, you know." 

"Why not?" 

" My head aches so." 

Barbara rose, and went to the sofa. 

*' Now, Gordon, listen. If you had told me the 
truth to-day, instead of twice telling me lies, I should 
have believed you at once, and been very glad to let 
you off. I shall let you off now, because I cannot 
tell whether you really can learn them or not — and it 
may be not, but I cannot help distrusting you the 
whole time." 

So saying, Barbara returned to her place. She had 
at least . succeeded in making Gordon thoroughly 
ashamed of himself. He felt more than once inclined 
to get up and learn his lessons, if only to earn his good 
name back again, but unfortunately his love of ease 
and idleness conquered, and he did not do so. If he 
had made such a self-conquest, Barbara would gladly 
have forgiven and forgotten |dl, and might have been 
a real help in strengthening the poor boy's character. 
She had been beginning to think she should have used 
gentler words and means, but now she only despised 
her little brother as much as ever. 

Paul came in, a train before his father, who at the 
last minute had been kept unexpectedly in town. 

"Well," were his first words, "how is mamma?" 

" Just the same, I believe ; she has been upstairs all 
the day ; I have not seen her since the morning." 

" The pain not worse ?" 

" No, she says not. Only she is thoroughly tired and 
upaet." 

" So you have begun your reign early ! How has it 
prospered ? Happy and glorious, eh ?" 

Barbara shook her head, and looked so miserable 
that Paul left off joking. 
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" Why, what's the matter P" 

"Oh, that Gordon!" 

" He is a little plague, I know. Why, whafs your 
hand hound up in that way for P You haven't been 
fighting ?" 

"Something too much like it, I fear," answered 
Barbara despondingly, " Paul, come out, and let me 
tell you all." 

Paul, hot, tired, and muddy as he was — ^it was now 
a close, warm, rainless evening — suffered himself to 
be drawn out again, and heard her grievances through. 

" Poor thing !" was his conclusion, " what a wretched 
day you have had of it !" 

"I won't have another such," answered Barbara 
with sharp determination, " I don't think mamma 
will be a bit better to-morrow, so I shall only have it 
all over again, or worse, for Gordon must see that I 
have no power to enforce anything, — so I will tell you 
what I mean to do — tell papa." 

"No, no." . 

" Why not ? I cannot trouble mamma. I don't 
want to get anyone into disgrace, or to make any 
mischief. If I have a cut, poor Gordon has a bruise, 
so we are quits there. I only want papa to tell me if 
I am to let things go on as they are without trying to 
stem the wrong ; if he tells me to do so, well and good. 
The boys may quarrel and fight, and play at foot-ball 
in the drawing-room, Gt)rdon sit all day in the kitchen 
if he chooses and do no lessons at all for a week, and 
it won't concern me. I shall be doing my duty 
by sitting still. But if I am to use any control or 
authority, I will have it backed. I am not going to 
order only to be disobeyed and laughed at, and — I shall 
tell papa so." 

"You had much better not." 

" Paul, you do nothing but compromise and tempo- 
rise now. You are no good to one at all." 

" It is only that I have eighteen months more ex- 
perience of the world than youi'self, and am not quite 
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80 ready as I used to be to run mj head needlessly 
against a brick wall, — nothing more. Well, do as you 
like, I think you will put yourself in a very awkward 
predicament, and do no good, — ^papa — ^the truth is he 
leaves everything about us to mamma." 

" I don't care," answered Barbara, doggedly, " I am 
not going to be a slave and a butt for no good. If I 
am to have a place in the house, I am sure," she added, 
her eyes filling with tears, " I will do my best to fill 
it. But I cannot be content to go on not knowing 
whether I ought to interfere or whether I ought not 
and feeling that whichever I do anyone may defy me 
who chooses." 

" When can you catch him to speak to him ?" 

" Now, at on(^e, as soon as he comes home. If I 
do not then, I shall not have an opportunity." 

*'He is so tired and worried, and mamma never 
troubles him." 

" And if I were mamma," answered Barbara, half 
proudly, half sadly, *^ I should not trouble him. I 
should have a place then, and know its duties." 

" Well, wait for a better opportunity." 

" You mean put it off for ever. As soon as papa is 
ready, dinner, then he goes to sleep, then ten to ono 
but he passes the evening in mamma's room, and we 
downstairs should have the morning disturbances 
again. No, I am resolved." 

** Well," said Paul, " I own in theory you are right ; 
in reality, I am afraid you will find you have done^an 
unprecedented, unpopular atid unpleasant thing, and 
yet be no further nor wiser for having done it." 

" That is not my concern. I leave right to take 
care of itself. He is coming up the lane now. I 
must go." 

" Well, don't be in such a hurry ; let me come to , 
the house with you : I must go in before dinner-time." 

Paul put her arm in his, — it trembled. Thev walked 
in silence to the hall, where he left her, turning back 
on the first landing to look once more at her proudly 
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and pityingly. He admired her clear-beaded reaolu* 
tion, he pitied her for the entire misapprehension and 
disappointment which he felt sure awaited her. 

Mr. Wynne came up the flags with so slow and 
weary a step that Barbara felt the first moment as if 
she must do as their mother, and greet him with none 
but cheerful words. The next she called herself weak 
to think of missing her single opportunity for speak- 
ing a word to him alone, and as he entered the hall 
came forward, saying as unfalteringly as she could, 
" Papa, may I speak to you one minute ?" 

''Eh, what?" he asked in great surprise at so un- 
precedented a request, adding hastily in a tone full of 
alarm, " your mother is not ill ?" 

"No, no," answered Barbara, full of her own 
thoughts, then, remembering herself, ''she is not 
very well, and has not been down all day, but it's 
only over-fatigue, she says. Please, papa," as Mr. 
Wynne was hurrying on, " give me five minutes." 

" Well," said her father, resigning himself to his 
fate, and following her to the parloiir. 

Barbara knew not how to begin. He in such im- 
patient haste, she so frightened and awestruck at 
finding herself face to face with her father to ask for 
directions in the household duties of life, having so 
long a tale to tell that she could have laughed or 
cried with vexation at having forced herself and it 
upon him at such an inopportune moment. 

*' Papa, it is this," she began at last, trying to strike 
at the root of the matter and avoid details, "now 
Hetty is gone, whenever mamma is laid up, as she is 
to-day, I become the head of the house, and I want 
you to tell me if I have any authority or not." 

" My dear, what do you mean ?" 

"That I seem answerable for all the boys do — if 
they make too much noise, if Gordon won't come to 
his lessons, and yet I have no power to make them 
obey me." 

*' That is, my dear," said Mr. Wynne, meaning to 
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be very patient and kind, " because you are not used 
to it ; you soon will be so." 

"Ob, papa, pray understand me," cried Barbara, 
detaining him, ** if I am to get used to such things as 
went on to-day, it will be becoming used to being 
disobeyed and defied and ill-treated, and expecting no 
redress. You don't know how disobedient and mean 
and violent Gordon is !" 

*' Well, my dear, you must speak to mamma about it." 

•* I cannot, papa, when she is so ill." 

** It is very odd, Barbara," answered Mr. Wynne 
out of all patience, " that the very first day you should 
come to me full of complaints of a boy against whom 
I never heard a word from either mamma op Hetty. 
The only inference I can dyaw is, that you are but a 
poor substitute for either." 

Mr. Wynne had scarcely ever been aggravated into 
so harsh a speech to any of his children before, nor 
would he have been so now but for a series of annoy- 
ances and troubles, — the unexpected addition to his 
business cares which that afternoon's post had brought 
him, his anxiety to be with his wife, his extreme vexa- 
tion at Barbara's (to him) foolish delay, and last, but 
perhaps not least, his great need of his dinner. How 
few men would have kept their temper perfectly under 
such united provocations, when as hungry and ex- 
hausted as Mr. Wynne was. Kind-hearted man! 
how great would have been his concern could he have 
seen the despair, mortification, and grief which his 
words caused his daughter. Nevertheless his consola- 
tion would have been, ** Poor girl, I did not mean to 
hurt you, but you must take all such questions to your 
mother." 

Barbara sank down the minute he was gone, and 
burst into tears as passionate as any which Gordon 
himself had shed that afternoon. " How cruel ! how 
unkind ! how unjust ! no one cares for me 1 no one 
but Paul, apd even he dissuades me from what he 
owns is right, for the sake of saving me from — the re- 

E 
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buff I have received^ I suppose. Well, if I did not 
deserve it this time, I daresay I have often enough 
when I have not had it, so I won't think anj more of 
its injustice, but run up and change my dress." 

She dashed away her tears, ran up stairs, changed 
her dress, came down again, greeted her father with a 
smile, cheered him about his wife, took all the pains 
a wife could have done to gratify his likes and dislikes 
at dinner, and proved that if she were not a good or 
wise elder sister, she was a wise and good daughter ; 
and the more praise is due to her that she was con- 
scious her eyes were red and her features swollen, and 
thus she felt, doubly inclined to be shy and sullen. 

The schoolroom inmates gave no sort of even fear 
of annoyance, and thus on the whole the dinner passed 
off as comfortably and cheerfully as it could ever do 
without Mrs. Wynne ; Paul coming to Barbara's aid 
vigorously and effectively. After dinner, when she 
was preparing to leave them, he stopped her to ask 
where she was going. 

" Only to sit in the school-room." 

** Oh, I'll take my book there. Don't you want to 
finish vour conference ?" 

" Ah, Paul," she said sadly, " you were right." 

" I don't know that. No, try again, but choose a 
better opportunity," he answered, glancing at Mr. 
Wynne, who was already dozing in his arm-chair. 

** Yes, I have learnt that lesson," answered Barbara ; 
" yes, when papa wakes I will try again. I only want 
him to tell Gordon that he is to mind me : one word 
from one who so seldom speaks will be enough." 

Paul went, and Barbara read till Mr. Wynne began 
to awake. 

** Ah, you here, my dear ? I am sorry you stayed, 
I have made but a poor companion." 

" I stayed, papa, because if you would hear what 
happened to-day, I am sure you would help me." 

'* Yes, my dear, anything I can do, but indeed I 
have nothing to do with the boys." 
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" May I tell you ?" 

** Well," he answered, looking at his watch, " I can 
carry it to mamma for you." 

Barbara groaned inwardly, ^'As you think best 
about that, papa, but I do not want to make any fuss. 
Only if you would tell Gordon he is to mind me, or 
else tell me I am not to mind him. Either way I 
should be happier than now." 

" Well, my dear, I will do whichever you wish." 

" Will you indeed, papa ?" cried Barbara, joyfully, 
'^ then do please, papa, just tell him that when you 
are away, and mamma is ill, he is to obey me, then he 
will know I have a right to order him, but now he 
laughs at or minds me just as he chooses." 

Mr. Wynne made no further remark, and Barbara 
feared that he was relapsing into slumber. 

"Then, papa," she continued, after a minute's 
pause, " may I tell him to come in, that you may tell 
him so?" 

" Tell him what ? Oh, to mind you. Very w^ll, 
my dear. But I think it's a great to-do about no- 
thing." 

" Papa, I do not think you would think so if you 
knew how he had kicked and treated me altogether." 

** Kicked you, my dear ?" asked her father, aroused. 

"Yes, but never mind," answered Barbara, quickly, 
knowing that when Mr. Wynne did interfere with the 
boys he was as severe as he was usually lenient. 

" That certainly must be put a stop to. Send him 
in." 

Barbara went to the schoolroom, found Gordon, 
and to his no small dismay told him that his father 
wanted to speak to him ; " Well done, Barbara !" 
thought Paul. 

Barbara, woman-like, stayed to protect the victim 
she had herself deiiounced, but there waa no need ; 
the culprit looked such a mere child, was so thoroughly 
awed already, and was so tenderly beloved by his wife, 
that Mr. Wynne contented himself with saying. 
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" Gordon, I am sorry to learn how unruly you have 
been to-day, don't let me hear any more complaints," 
and then he quietly went up stairs to his wife. 

This was not exactly what Barbara wanted, but she 
was already learning to be content with far less than 
she wanted. It was odious only to have earned the 
reputation of making complaints, but it could not be 
helped. 

She looked back that night on a hard, but not very 
satisfactory, day's work ; the past could not be mended, 
but the future was still her own, and Barbara heartily 
resolved to meet the exigencies of the next day more 
good-humouredly and forbearingly, though not a whit 
less firmly. 

With Barbara, this review of her day was but r^re ; 
with Elizabeth, it was daily, but this habit did but make 
it a longer and more perplexing business this night. 
She saw, now Barbara was in Hetty's place, her own 
position must soon become very different from that 
which it had formerly been. "With Hetty, she had had 
no greater duties than those of being attentive in school 
hours, and good-humoured and obliging out of them. 
Now Barbara seemed likely to require a far more active 
service ; and how one so sensitive and retiring shrank 
from the thoughts of greater prominence and activity 
only those of like temperament can realize. She had 
already vexed and disappointed Barbara, could she do 
better another day ? !Por months she had always 
gone scrupulously to her own room to read and pray 
as soon as Miss Barnard had left them, a habit she 
had seen recommended in " Laueton Parsonage." This 
was a duty to God, could she ever put it aside now to 
please Barbara ? If such a habit were not continued 
day by day, at one stated time, she had always read 
that it soon ceased to be a habit at all. It was already 
often irksome to her, was it not her own wickedness 
made her now half inclined to think that to follow 
Barbara's wishes might be the greater duty ? 

She had no one to ask, no one to whom to turn, no 
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good uncle, no well-known clergyman. There are 
hundreds of young girls like Elizabeth Wynne, long- 
ing earnestly to do right, distrusting their own judg- 
ment, but having no one to advise them in the many 
difficulties which their tender, scrupulous consciences 
are ever raising in their way. Elizabeth thought and 
thought. She could not bear to act contrary to Bar- 
bara's expressed wish, to run any risk of seeming ill- 
natured or selfish, or add to the chances of her sister 
or brothers getting into trouble ; but if she gave up 
keeping to herself the quarter of an hour immediately 
following Miss Barnard's departure, she saw she could 
never reckon on again having so much time to herself 
before the afternoon's lessons were over. Surely the 
duty to God must be the greater, all must give way 
to that, and so with tears in her eyes she resolved at 
all risks to persist always, and at all costs, in her old 
habit. 

Almost every earnest, anxious-hearted girl of six- 
teen would have done the same, but not the less surely 
Elizabeth was mistaken in making an unbending rule ! 
She might have no clergyman friend, no good uncle, 
to whom to turn for the solution of her difficulty, but 
in the great Order-Book of every soldier of Cheist, 
she would have found many a direction to help her to 
decide otherwise, and for her guidance in many a like 
trial, — " Bear ye one another's burdens," " As much 
as in you lies, live peaceably with all men," " mercy 
and not sacrifice," and even texts more exactly apply- 
ing to her trouble. It must now happen that some- 
times when she was asking grace for the day's duties, 
she should instead have been amongst her brothers 
and sisters, actively fulfilling them. And would not 
a prayer in her heart, while she cleared the school- 
room after her governess had left her, have been, when 
more was impracticable, equally acceptable to One, 
Who would have known that it came from an honest 
and good heart, — as the many she must now at times 
be uttering to enable her to perform conscientio\i«il^ 
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the little duties which ehe was at that very moment 
neglecting P 

Perhaps she had never heard those sensible lines 
which have awakened the eyes of many to the real 
place of rules : 

** Make rules, and keep them if you make them ; 
But fret not if compelled to break them : 
To be a slave to any rule, 
Is making matter of your tool /" 
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CHAPTEE V. 

** But now, alas ! the place seems changed ; 
Thou art no longer here : 
Part of the sunshine of the scene ^ 
With thee did disappear.'' 

Longfellow. 

The next morning, to the surprise of all, Mrs. Wynne 
was down to breakfast as early as any of her children ; 
her cheek a shade whiter, her features every now and 
then contracting as with a sudden passing pain, but 
otherwise as bright and well as she ever was. Sud- 
denly she caught sight of the great green and yellow 
bruise now disfiguring Gordon's forehead. 

"My dear boy, what have you done to yourself?" 
she ftskfid 

« Will did it," began Gordon piteously ; " he " 

" Well, never mind now," answered Mrs. Wynne, 
" we can hear about it afterwards." 

Which Barbara knew meant that their father was 
not to be troubled with the narration. 

She felt somewhat anxious for Will, for their mo- 
ther especially discountenanced every approach to a 
practical joke ; and even such an idle trick as this had 
been, she was sure Mrs. Wynne would not let pass. 
Honest-hearted Will waited about the hall after Har- 
vey and David had started for school to the last 
minute, thinking (indeed hoping, for he hated to have 
anything hanging over his head) that Gordon would 
be asked for his complaint and himself blamed, if he 
were to be blamed, at once. However the last minute, 
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from which he could reach the grammar school even 
hy running the whole way, came, and he was forced to 
start without a word having been said. 

The dining-room was gradually cleared of all but 
Mrs. Wynne and Barbara. 

" Where is Gordon ? if you see him tell him I am 
ready for him." 

** Oh, mamma, you will let me take his lessons !" 

" No thank you, I am quite well enough. I shall 
be in the parlour. Perhaps you will find him^ and 
tell him to come in a quarter of an hour." 

Barbara went, rather disappointed at discovering 
that her mother meant to be up and about again dur- 
ing the whole of the day. She was anxious to retrieve 
the mistakes and discomfitures of yesterday; how- 
ever, to use her favourite expression, it could not be 
helped, so she must turn her energies into some other 
directions. 

She found Gordon, — not in the kitchen this time, 
—and then loitered in the hall, thinking what she 
should do, and here first awoke to the full conscious- 
ness of how terribly she did and should miss Hetty. 
What was the pleasure of taking Gothe and a dic- 
tionary into the drawing-room now there was no one 
to linger about, abusing her for being so studious, and 
doing all she could to distract her P 

However Barbara's was not a nature to sit still and 
weep, or even to *' sit upon a mossy stone and sigh 
where none can hear," but to be up and doing ; so 
ihe bravely fetched her books from the schoolroom, 
for sociability's sake settling herself in the further 
window-seat of the parlour ; and if she every now and 
then heaved a sigh for a light step and gay voice, with- 
out which all the world seemed dreary, it was inwardly 
not outwardly. 

Presently Gordon came in. 

" Tou must bring your books here, my boy," said 
Mrs. Wynne from her sofa. 
'' Ob» mamma," said Barbara looking up, <' I ought 
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to tell you that Gordon has no lessons to say ! he said 
his head ached yesterday, so 1 let him off, I could not 
tell which you would wish." 

" Tour head aching again, my boy, how was that P" 

" This bruise, mamma." 

** Ah, yes," said Mrs. Wynne raising herself, " first 
1 am to hear about that. Did you say Will did it ?" 

"Yes, mamma, he threw me down in the hall." 

" I daresay he did not mean it." 

** Yes he did, I was running through, and he put 
his leg out and I fell oyer it." 

" Not on purpose, do you think, Barbara ?" 

" I believe so,", answered Barbara reluctantly. 

" Then he must be spoken to severely about it. I 
will have no such tricks played, and he knows I have 
said so more than once already. It might have killed 
the boy or injured him seriously." 

" He said he wished it had, mamma." 

Mrs. Wynne looked to Barbara once more for ex- 
planation. 

'^ I said, mamma, as you did, it might have killed 
him ; and he did say, ' no such great harm if he had,' 
but of course he did not mean it." 

** A very poor excuse for such words having been 
said, whatever the provocation may have been," an- 
swered Mrs. Wynne, grave and shocked ; " what had 
you done to provoke him, Gordon ?" 

" Nothing, mamma." 

Barbara hoped to be asked her opinion of Gordon's 
conduct just then, not that he had provoked Will, and 
so she could not proffer it ; but Mrs. Wynne pursued, 
" And what were you and he quarrelling about when 
I came down this morning ?" 

" Because — ^because," answered Gordon, somewhat 
embarrassed, but still speaking the truth, <'he was 
calling me names^" 
"What names?" 

" He — he called me the ' knave of knives,' and then 
Harvey laughed and '* 
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Barbara smiled if she did not laugh, and though 
nick-names were another of Mrs. Wynne's aversions, 
she hoped this might lead to the relation of some of 
yesterday's occurrences, far lees to Gordon's credit 
than those he had been so willing to tell of his brother 
had been to that of Will. But she was disappointed, 
Mrs. Wynne merely said she would have no nick- 
names, and told Gordon to begin his reading. 

He was wonderfully good at first, but then began 
to complain of headache, an evil which many of Mrs. 
Wynne's children inherited from their mother, though 
few bore it as bravely. 

" What have you been doing to bring it on ?" she 
asked. 

" It's all my fall, mamma." 

** Little wretch!" thought Barbara, *'now poor 
WiU's fate is sealed." 

The lessens were laid aside, and Mrs. Wynne gave 
up the sofa to her boy's use until, tired of being so 
still, he thought that he was well enough now to go 
into the garden ; whereupon Mrs. Wynne, finding he 
had left his cap upstairs, sent Barbara up for it much 
to her discontent. 

Twelve o'clock came; in five minutes more Miss 
Barnard was gone and Elizabeth ran up stairs, quite 
relieved and happy about her resolution now their 
mother was amongst them once more, and as it was a 
fine day she was down again after all before any of 
the boys except Will had come in. 

He was home before Elizabeth had reached the top 
stair, and, only staying to put down his schoolbag in 
the schoolroom, passed by the parlour door on pur- 
pose to be seen. He was seen, and Mrs. Wynne 
called him in. 

She was too poorly to say much. "I am sorry, 
Will," she began, "to hear how you behaved yester- 
day. I have told you boys again and again that I 
will have none of those stupid practical jokes, or in- 
deed of the names you called (Gordon this morning. 
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I wonder you were not ashamed to use either to so 
little a boy. As for the words you said after his fall, 
I am sure you must be as shocked now to remember 
them as I was to hear them. I will not have such 
things going on. As you do not attend to my words, 
I must do more. You must spend the remaining 
evenings of the week in the schoolroom." 

Poor Will looked amazed ; however, after a mo- 
ment's silence, he only answered, " Very well, mother," 
and went away. Barbara followed him, he pushed 
her back ; ** No, no, I don't want it," he said, his voice 
choking. 

" But I will tell you whether you want it or not, 
that it is great injustice, and that not one of us will 
think one bit the worse of you for it," answered Bar- 
bara indignantly. 

Oh, Barbara, Barbara ! you who thought so much 
of obedience and subordination when you were mis- 
tress, how could you thus kindle or inflame feelings of 
rebellion against the sacred authority of a mother p 

Barbara went back to the parlour and worked on 
in silence ; every stitch was taken so sharply that, if 
any one had been there who cared to watch her, 
such silence gave full evidence of what temper she 
was in. 

At length she burst out abruptly, ''Mamma, I 
don't see what "Will has done to be treated like this." 

**I do, my dear, and that is enough," answered 
Mrs. Wynne calmly. 

" I think it is verjr hard, very unjust," pursued Bar- 
bara, her cheek flaming ; " if you knew how Gordon 
had behaved yesterday, you could not punish Will and 
let him go free. I am sure I was glad myself to see 
him fall." 

" Then, Barbara, you have the more cause to feel 
ashamed of the two." 

" And Gordon was not really hurt in the least." 

*' Very little, and I am glad it is so. I never wish 
to punish any fault for its consequences, but for the 
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fault itself. "Whether Gordon had only slipped, or 
whether he had broken his leg, Will's silly trick 
would have remained just the same, just as much or 
little worthy of reprobation in the one case as in the 
other. I am glad now Will cannot think that I am 
punishing him in proportion to Gordon's hurt." 

This was justice such as Barbara loved, but still she 
thought Will very cruelly treated. In another family 
little might have been thought of such a sentence, 
but with the Wynnes the disgrace of being punished 
at all, not the actual infliction was the punishment. 
The perfect order and discipline in which Mrs. Wynne, 
when about, kept her many boys, had been attained 
by strength of will alone. Not once a year did one 
of them meet with poor Will's fate, but when they 
did, no one dreamt of pleading or remonstrating. 

Will did not make his appearance in the lower part 
of the house again till dinner-time, but after it lin- 
gered about and let his brothers start without him. 
Then, as Mrs. Wynne was passing through the hall 
he sprang up and met her. 

" Mamma, will you come for one minute P" 

She let him lead the way into the drawing-room, 
never really inhabited till the evening, and shut the 
door behind them. **Well?" as he coloured and 
hesitated. 

"Only, mother," he said, putting his arms round 
her neck, " I am so sorry to have made you so angry 
with me." 

" You should not be so thoughtless. Will. Here 
the consequence of your thoughtlessness is little or 
nothing, but it might have been very serious." 

" Yes, I know, — but mother, say you forgive me." 

"Why?" 

" I should hate going to school without." 

" I forgive you with all my heart," answered Mrs. 
Wynne warmly, glowing with pleasure at his humility 
and affection, " it is so seldom I have a word to say 
against you, WiU, that I assure you I like it as little 
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as yourself. Conquer jour thoughtlessness, and jou 
would be a second Paul to me." 

After this, if his mother had told him to walk every 
day that week barefooted to school he would unmur- 
muringly have done so. 

Barbara knew nothing of this meeting, and spent 
her afternoon outwardly drawing, walking, and work- 
ing, inwardly full of sorrow for her brother, knowing 
that no one took disgrace move to heart than proud, 
honest Will. She knew it was yain to plead for him, 
that no one ever gained remission of a sentence but 
Hetty ; and as that had been in favour of Gordon, 
whom Mrs. Wynne about a fortnight before had been 
incensed into sending to bed an hour earlier than 
usual, she- had been sorry that Henrietta had gained 
it by pleading how little longer she should be at home, 
how few favours she should henceforth be able even 
to ask. 

Mrs. Wynne joined the late dinner, and in answer 
to her husband's anxious inquiries, pronounced yes- 
terday's attack to have been only a passing one, saying 
she was as well again as she could expect to be this 
damp misty weather. Thus the late dinner party was 
as large now as it ever would be henceforth until 
Prank came home from Oxford. It seemed dull and 
small to all of them without Hetty. 

After dessert, Mrs. Wynne as usual in autumn and 
winter, stayed with her husband to chat, until the 
eight o'clock drawing-room tea, and Barbara and Paul 
retired to the school-room. Most bright and habita- 
ble this looked, at night, the warm curtains drawn 
over the window-seats, the fire blazing and roaring 
in the wide fireplace, and glittering upon one face, 
panel, or picture after another, with its cheerful 
ruddy light. Hargrave, Will, and David were still 
preparing their lessons for the morrow ; Elizabeth 
was working at a child's frock which she was making 
for nurse Taylor's little grandchild, from an outgrown 
print dress of her own, looking up at the clock every 
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few minutes in spite of herself, to see if the half hour 
were not come at which she might put by her work 
and turn to her beloved reading. Who does not re- 
member the age when reading was all in all ? Eliza- 
beth disliked work so much that if she had not as 
a point of duty made it a rule to spend the first hour 
after tea in work for others, she would never have 
done a stitch more than she was forced to do in the 
last hour with Miss Barnard, in which at Mrs. 
Wynne's express desire her daughters did useful work 
whilst the governess read. Poor Elizabeth was still 
blithe at heart at having that afternoon stitched the 
last wristband to a set of shirts which the schoolroom 
had been for some months engaged in making for 
Paul. Frank had been merciful enough long ago to 
buy his of a far more fashionable cut than he believed 

could be produced at home, at , in Oxford. 

Gordon and Laura were on the hearth-rug before the 
fire, reading the " Arabian Nights," and thus for the 
next hour all pursued their own avocations cheerMly 
though silently. Then eight struck, and Barbara went 
to make tea, and the boys prepared to turn into the 
drawing-room, Elizabeth following with ** Margaret 
Percival " in her hand, now at full liberty to enjoy it 
and herself alike. Mr. and Mrs. Wynne came in, and 
the four elders had tea at the little table near the 
fire, whilst the others sat round the larger one, mostly 
reading. Tea over, Mrs, Wynne went to the sofa, 
Mr. Wynne to his arm-chair, Paul to Macaulay's Eng- 
land, Barbara to the school-room. Here was poor 
Will in melancholy solitude. He had not tried to 
make himself comfortable over the fire, as Hargrave, 
when in similar case a year or two ago, had done ; 
Barbara on going in for a book, finding him in the 
arm-chair before the fire, his feet on the hob, and in 
his hand a novel which she very much doubted his 
mother knowing he even had in the house : but Will 
was still at the table, his elbows upon it, his head in 
his hands, poring; over a lesson-book. 
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** Have you not done your lessons yet ?" asked Bar- 
bara amazed. 

" Yes, those for to-morrow, but I've nothing to do, 
so I'm learning those for the next day." 

" That will leave you nothing at all for to-morrow 
evening," answered Barbara amused, '* I am coming 
to sit here, would you like a game at backgam- 
mon ?" 

" Are you going to be here ? jolly ! but don't sit 
there in the draught, take the arm-chair and make 
yourself comfortable." 

*' Thank you. Shall we play, or shall I get a book ?" 

" Oh, your book, I think, please. I should like to 
finish this as I have begun it." 

He was some twenty minutes over it, and then 
putting by his books slowly, he began lolling listlessly 
about. 

" Are you ready ? I can leave off any minute." 

"Thank you — I — it's very kind of you, Barbara, 
but the truth is, I don't know whether 1 ought. You 
know it isn't a bit of a punishment to sit over this 
jolly fire and play at backgammon with you : it's just 
what I should have chosen if apy one had asked me 
what I should like best." 

" My dear Will, mamma doesn't care one bit what 
you do, you are only to stay here." 

'* Well, yes — still. Thank you all the same, you 
know, but I'd rather not, I'll get a book too." 

Barbara bit her lip: to her Will's feeling was 
chivalric nonsense, but she was far too upright to 
try further to entice any one to act against their 
conscience, however overstrained and mistaken she 
thought the promptings of that ccmscience were. 

Thus they sat till Paul looked in. " What are you 
about here ?" he said, rather crossly, '* do come into 
the drawing-room, it's so stupid and dull." 

'* I'm very happy and comfortable here," answered 
Barbara. 

" That's no good to me." 
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"Wellthen, stay too." 

''No, that would make the drawing-room wor» 
than it is now. I don't think either of you ought t( 
sneak away here, however comfortable this may b€ 
when everyone's feeling so stupid without Hetty." 

** Tou eo, Barbara," said Will, " don't stay for m€ 
You see,' he went on, turning to Paul, and as h( 
spoke the flush on his cheek spreading crimson al 
over his face, " I can't. Mother — I've come to grie 
— that is — so Barbara was kind enough to comi 
and sit with me, but it's a great pity, and yoi 
must all know it, for it's to go on till the end of th< 
week." 

Paul guessed what was meant, which was more per 
haps than many people would have done in his place 
" Why, Will, how's that ?" he asked sympathisingly 
" well, never mind, only I'm very sorry for you." 

"Thank you," answered Will dolorously, "I an 
sure I hardly know how it is myself, but I knockec 
over Gordon and called him the knave of knives 
and—" 

" Well, you'll come, Barbara ?" 

« No, thank you." , 

"Why not?" 

Barbara worked on in silence till Paul repeated hii 
question. "Because," she answered fiercely, "Wil 
has been treated very unjustly, and I won't counten 
ance such favouritism." 

She did speak in Prench, a language as yet un 
known to Will, which is all that can be said for her. 

" Barbara ! j'ai honte de 'vous !" but here Paul'j 
French failed him. **Well, you must do as yoi: 
please," he went on far more fluently in English 
" but I warn you that you are doing very wrong ir 
more ways than one." 

"Mille remerciements," answered Barbara sarcaa 
tically. 

" Tou are, and you'll be sorry for it afterwards,— 
leaving undone what you ought to be doing in th( 
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drawing-room,' and doing what you ought not to be 
doing here." 

Barbara vouchsafed no answer. She knew that Paul 
was quite right ; and, however perverse and out of tem- 
per she might be, she had never yet argued for vic- 
toiy*8 sake against her conscience. 

r&nl went, but when he re-entered the drawing- 
room Mrs. Wynne asked where was Barbara. 

" Beading in the school-room, mother." 

" Tell her-^no, not you, Paul, you have work enough 
in the day-time. Elizabeth, tell her I desire her to 
come and sit with us.'* 

Paul wished that he had argued more gently, and so 
done his best to prevent this. Elizabeth, all uncon- 
scious of the cause of her mother's displeasure, went 
rather reluctantly on her errand. 

" Barbara," she said, anxious if possible to avoid 
giving offence or hurting her sister, " mamma wants 
you to come to the drawing-room." 

** Well, I will come soon." 

Oh, thought Elizabeth, why did I let any con- 
sideration persuade me not to say the whole truth at 
once ? "I think you must come now," she answered 
somewhat alarmed for the consequences of her words, 
but determined to speak this time so that there could 
be no misunderstanding, *^ for mamma said she de- 
sired it." 

Barbara flung down her book, and walked like a 
martyr to the drawing-room. 

"Barbara, now iletty is gone, we must look to 
you for music," said Mrs. Wynne coldly, but not 
more. 

" I am sure I have nothing to play, mamma." 

'* Then sing." 

" I have given up singing long ago." 

" Then you must take it up again. Pind something 
to play now." 

Paul opened the piano for her, and asked for the 
Sturm Marsch, which he knew she could play by 
p 
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heart if she chose to do so. She performed it stormily 
enough now. If this were a specimen of her future 
musical performances the piano would soon cease to 
he the pleasant rendezvous which it had always heen 
every evening in Hetty's time. Barbara's evident dis- 
taste to being thus set down to play, and her temper 
whilst doing it, sent Paul from her side in disgust ; but 
Hargrave, the most really fond of all the boys of music 
— though not yet of its highest branches — could not 
so easily forsake what had now been his nightly haunt 
for years. 

" Do sing something, Barbara." 

" I can't sing, I've told you so." 

" One of the old things you learnt with Miss Bar- 
nard then," 

" No, I cannot sing at all," said Barbara rising, 
" suppose I am now at liberty to go, mamma." 

" I think you had better, Barbara," answered Mrs. 
"Wynne, rising from the sofa, and to Paul's surprise, 
advancing to the piano, " now Harvey, what shall it 
be ? Let me see if I have any voice left." 

** It won't hurt you, mother ?" asked the delighted 
Hargrave, — delighted, for he loved a sweet voice, and 
had quite ear enough to feel that his mother's voice 
was sweeter in its decline than even Hetty's own in 
its fullest power. 

** No, it won't hurt me to try. But my stock is 
now so limited, it is a farce to ask you what you will 
like," and she began * Auld Eobin Gray.' 

At the first note Mr. Wynne Jooked up from his 
reading amazed, and when he saw that his instinct that 
this could be no other than his wife's voice was right, 
he laid his book down and listened breathlessly till she 
had finished. 

" Ah, my love," he said, rising as the sweet song 
ceased, *'how that reminds me of the old days at 
Abbot's Leigh." 

"Does it ? ah, but I can't sing it at all now," an- 
swered his wife with for her something of a sigh ; '* I 
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pannot reach that upper A, and to have a squeak 
there is horrible." 

" Tou still sing far better than any of your daugh- 
ters ; even I who do not know an A from an E can 
find that out. We must have that song eVery night, 
my dear." 

" Whenever I can,** she said with her fond bright 
smile, and as Mr. Wynne went back to his reading, 
"this, Harvey ?—' Lucy Neal ?*— Well, I can but 
try it." 

Meanwhile Barbara sat growing more and more out 
of temper at the larger table, but taking no apparent 
notice of anything passing until Laura said, *' Barbara, 
will you lend Gordon and me your tactic board ?" 

" It is too late." 

" We should have a quarter of an hour if yju would 
go now." 

" Tou ought not to have a minute, it is just nine." 

** Ah, but mamma said Gordon might sit up if he 
were quiet, and so I asked too. Do, please." 

" No, I shall not," said Barbara. 

Laura repeated her failure in a whisper to Gordon. 

'* Old cross patch," he exclaimed indignantly. 

This was too true, and Barbara felt it so. She rose, 
went to the parlour, fetched the board from its safe 
cupboard — it had been a present from a cousin in 
India, and thus was of ivory delicately inlaid— and set 
it before her little brother and sister. 

** Oh, thank you I" cried Laura, who from the deter- 
mination of Barbara's last tones had little expected 
any such relenting. 

** Take great care of it," answered Barbara unbend- 
ingly, "and Gordon! mind you do not scratch the 
board with those pegs." 

Gross as she had been about this little piece of 
kindness it had yet done her good, for she began to 
feel heartily ashamed of her ill-humour now that it 
was too late to make any more amends for it that 
evening. She was too shy and awkward to have 
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attempted to take the place at the piano which Mrs. 
"Wynne was soon forced to relinquish, even if she had 
felt sure enough of any piece, to have felt justified in 
offering it ; but she did not, for since she left the 
schoolroom the preceding Easter she had never will- 
ingly played a note, trusting all musical entertain- 
ment of family and friends to Hetty's far more willing 
and efficient hands. Laura and Gordon went at half- 
past nine, punctually at ten the bell rang for prayers. 
Then the rest of the family went up stairs for the 
night. 

" Barbara," said Mrs. Wynne as on the landing she 
and Paul stopped to wish their father and mother 
good-night, " I want you for a minute." 

"Very well, mamma," answered Barbara preparing 
to follon her into her room. 

Paul stood still a moment, then caught her up. 

•* Barbara," he said kindly in an undertone, " don't 
be angry with me, but do take care what you are 
about, and remember you are a daughter, and as such 
have behaved abominably, there's no denying it." 

** Thank you," answered Barbara coldly and passed 
on. 

" I need not keep you a minute if Paul be wanting 
you," said her mother as she entered; "you must 
know as well as I do how much your conduct to-day 
has displeased and disappointed me. If you show half 
the temper when I am upstairs that you do when I 
am down, it is no wonder that you make enemies of 
the boys and that the whole household falls into con- 
fusion. If you mean to show as much temper another 
evening when sent for, I must ask you to keep away." 

Barbara stood upright, holding her candlestick firmly 
in her hand, waiting for more, but no more came. Her 
good and evil inclinations were struggling- hard for 
mastery : she knew she deserved far more blame than 
this, and yet from a child any rebuke had always so 
mortified and angered her that even now at eighteen, 
knowing how perverse and undutiful her conduct 
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throughout the day had heen, she found it as hard as 
it had been at eight to say *' I am sorry ** and ask for- 
giveness. 

" I have no more to say," said Mrs. "Wynne sorrow- 
fully, " good-night.*' 

** Oh, mamma," cried Barbara melted at once, " I 
am very sorry. Indeed I hope never again to behave 
as I have done to-day. I can't think what possessed 
me, I did indeed mean to be as you said, your right- 
hand, and meant to be such a much better right-hand 
than Hetty that it is no wonder I have had such a 
fall." 

" My dear, I shall be quite content if you are ever 
such a comfort to me as Hetty. You have behaved as 
badly throughout the day as a grown up daughter can 
behave, but there are many excuses for you I know. 
You must feel dull and uncomfortable without dear 
Hetty, and it is difficult for so young a girl as you are 
to have to act as mistress one day and as daughter the 
next, — the two positions are very incongruous, it is very 
unfortunate. I must try to bear up better. I think 
yesterday I might have managed to be down, only — I 
was wretched and uncomfortable myself." 

" Oh, mamma," cried Barbara conscience stricken, 
" you must not think of such a thing. Indeed I will 
do my best to do my duties in both places, — it is hu- 
mility I want so much, if I could only be as gentle and 
sweet-tempered as Hetty." 

"Dear child! I wish Mr. Cradock would have 
waited a little longer. But it is all for the best. 
Good-night, my dear." 

Barbara returned the kiss warmly, and then hurried 
to her own room to have a good cry from a strange 
mixture of different feelings, — loneliness without her 
sister, mortification at having incurred rebuke when 
she had meant to earn such praise, and real honest 
sorrow at having failed in the most obvious duty of 
her life. 

** I am sure," was her conclusion, " one ought to be 
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punished ten times more when one is grown up than as 
a child. If mamma be right in keeping Will in the 
schoolroom, I ought at least to be sent to Newgate. 
One thing however I will do, hate it as I shall, prac- 
tise half an hour the first thing after breakfast always 
for that stupid evening's music.'* 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

THE LIYXBPOOL HOME. 

** Thine was a blessed Flight 

Ere sorrow clouded or ere Sin could stay, 
No weary course was thine, no arduous fight, 
And but one hour of labour light 
With hire for all the day." 

*• You call this — oh, I beg your pardon ; good morn- 
ing," and Mr. Oradocklield out his hand to Barbara 
Wynne one February morniog two years later. 

Barbara had now been her sister and brother-in- 
law's guest for a fortnight, the first visit which she 
had paid them since a long one a few months only 
after their wedding. 

A few courteous commonplaces followed : " the 
morning was very cold," " the frost more severe," &c., 
and then Mr. Oradock rang the bell. 

The butler answered it. 

** Tell Mrs. Clarke to ascertain whether your mis- 
tress is coming down to breakfast." 

Barbara unconsciously raised her eyebrows, not that 
she was surprised at Mr. Cradock's being thus aggra- 
vated. There had scarcely been one morning yet on 
which Henrietta had not kept the punctual man of 
business waiting more or less. 

She sauntered in now, however, before the servant 
reappeared, with a careless " good morning, Barbara." 

•' You call this eight P" asked Mr. Cradock, drily. 
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•' I call it nothing ; I'm sure I dont know what 
time it is.** 

" You have a watch, I believe. At least you must 
have heard the bell." 

" Yes ; really, George, Kent must be told not to 
ring so loudly ; it's enough to deafen anyone." 

"Not loud enough to rouse yoM, unfortunately. 
Barbara, allow me, — some ham.*' 

" Don't be so cross, George. You know baby kept 
me awake so late last night." 

** Unfortunately your lateness this morning cannot 
be drawn as an inference. It is the first time that 
that child has kept you up, but very far from the first 
time you have been late down." 

" As far from being the first as it will be the last," 
answered Henrietta, with a careless audacity that 
amazed Barbara. 

" The last time that you will keep me waiting for 
you," said Mr. Cradock, a flash in his cold eye. 

" Very well, I have begged yf>n a hundred times not 
to wait for me." 

** And now suppose you favour me with a cup of 
tea" 

" You have some," said Hetty, pettishly. 

" I beg your pardon, I have not." 

** If you are so cross, you had better pour it out for 
yourself." 

To this childish petulance Mr. Cradock was far 
above paying any attention. And Henrietta was 
forced to send him a cup, looking much as if she would 
have liked to throw some of its contents at him. 

** What time are we to be at the Medlicots' ?" he 
asked, rising after a silence of ten minutes. 

" I don't know." 

" Not know ?" 

** Why should I more than you ?" 

" Simply because the note was addressed to you, 
and read by you, not me." 

" Well, I forget." 
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** Then you must find the note and see.** 

"I— sba'nt!" 

Once more Mr. Cradock rang the bell. 

" Kent, fetch your mistress' writing-case from the 
drawing-room." 

Happily Mr. Cradock was not thwarted by his ser- 
vants as by bis wife. The writing-case was brought. 

" Now, Henrietta,** in the tone of calm command 
which an exemplary father might use to a wilful child, 
" find tbe note, and see what is the hour.*' 

And to Barbara's unbounded surprise and no little 
relief) Henrietta obeyed. 

** Half-past seven," she muttered. 

" Then order the carriage at the quarter, and mind 
that you are ready. I shall not wait for you." 

**yery well, but I shall not follow you. I shall 
enjoy a quiet evening with Barbara a great deal better 
than one witb those fussy purse-proud Medlicots. 

Mr. Cradock was closing the door behind him. This 
brought him back. 

" Henrietta.'* 

"Well?" 

" I want you for a few moments in the library." 

" I'm in the middle of my breakfast." 

** I shall not keep you, and if you had begun in pro- 
per time you would have finished before now.** 

" But, George, — hear me. Really I could not help 
being late. Baby was so terribly unhappy and frac- 
tious, and wben she caught sight of me, would have 
me stay.*' 

** My dear, I am waiting." 

•* But — George," she went on, honest fear, Barbara 
thought, reducing her to be natural — and quaint and 
pleasant as she used to be when in disgrace at Ford 
House, " you do not think I can so quietly walk into 
a lecture as all that 1 Give it me here where there's 
Barbara to protect me.** 

'* Are you coming ?" he demanded, as if exasperated 
to the last point of endurance. 
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Hetty rose, casting up her eyes and clasping her 
hands piteously at her sister ; ill-timed expression of 
her careless merry spirit under the very eyes of the 
husband whose temper she had been so wantonly ag- 
gravating. 

The lecture, if lecture it were, was very shoi*t. In 
three minutes the door was closing behind its master, 
and Hetty was at her place at the table, her colour 
very high, her manner very light. 

Barbara anxious to introduce a fresh subject, asked 
whether nurse thought baby still unwell. 

" Yes, very, she thinks, at least she says convulsions 
may come on. I don't see that anvthingails it, it has 
always been a fretting wearing little thing. Still I'm 
going into town to see about some lace for my berthe, 
so I shall tell John to ask Dr. Matthews to call. — 
Oh, by the bv» Barbara, don't you think that pink 
dress I wore the night after you came is getting quite 
shabby." 

" Shabby ! oh, no !" 

" I'm tired of it. I must buy a new dinner dress, 
we will choose it this morning if it's not too cold." 

" But, my dear Hetty, I thought a new one came 
home last night." 

" Yes, but I don't like it, — I don't think blue suits 
me as it used to do, I'm sure I can't wear that even 
at our own party next week." 

Barbara felt rather shocked, for Nurse G-iles had 
succeeded in infecting baby's aunt with her own fears 
if not its more experienced mother. The death of 
Henrietta's first little girl, when only a few days old, 
made all at Eord House doubly anxious for the wel- 
fare of this second little Ida Henrietta, though her 
little existence might now be numbered by months. 

There was a moment's silence. Then Hetty covered 
her face with her hands and burst into a passion of 
tears. 

** My dear Hetty !" cried Barbara, startled out of 
her wise resolution to live through this greater fracas 
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»8 fehe had through every lesser one, without appear- 
iag to be ccmscious that anything disagreeable had ever 
been said or done. 

" Gh> away ! what have you to do with it P" cried 
Henrietta, pushing her away, and then raising her 
head, struggling hard with her tears, and trying to 
smile, ** oh, Barbara, I wish you just knew for one day 
what it is to be a rich idle woman like I am, nothing 
to do all day ! it's a terribly trying life." 

Barbara did not know what to answer, longing as 
she did to say, ** If you want an object in life, make 
one of never keeping your husband waiting." 

^* And the baby, I'm sure she is ill, and Gkorge 
won't — won't — " 

She stopped, heaved a deep sigh, and then rising, 
said, " Barbara, if you don't mind being so unfashion- 
able, I shall order the carriage at ten, and we will go 
in then, and catch Dr. Matthews before he goes out." 

Barbara willingly assented, and the two sisters left 
the breakfast-room, and traversed the softly-carpeted 
stairs to the nursery. Henrietta held out her arms 
to her babe, and little Ida stretched hers to her mo- 
ther, but catching sight of Barbara, began a feeble 
cry, struggling to reach her aunt. 

^ No, no, stay with mamma ! See, Ida, see 1" And 
Henrietta tried to win it by the glitter of her chain. 

Still Ida cried and struggled ; she was six months 
old now, and till the last few days had been a fair 
blooming babe like Henrietta Wynne — perhaps its 
present paler face, and heavy lifeless features were 
more like Henrietta Cradock. 

" There, take it, Barbara," cried Hetty, pettishly, 
** I'm sure I don't want the cross little thing." 

" She remembers our afternoon together yesterday, 
I daresay," said Barbara gently, '' I spent it here as 
you and Mr. Cradock were out, and it seemed happy 
in my arms." 

" I don't believe there is anything the matter with 
her but temper," answered Henrietta shortly, but h^ 
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hungry longing eyes contradicted her words. She 
turned away her head, and, poor woman> felt deserted 
both by husband and child — by. the last even more 
from her own fault than the other. Here all the 
wrong could but be on one side. Why had she let 
Barbara's face in one fortnight grow more welcome to 
her babe than that of its own mother P She stood for 
ten minutes at the window without seeking for an 
answer. 

" Well, now, Barbara, if we are to be punctual, we 
had better be going.** 

The two sisters drove into Liverpool, side by side, 
nearly in silence. How oppressive was Hetty*s un- 
certain temper to her own sister ! Barbara was be- 
ginning to feel very sorry for Mr. Gradock. 

They drove to Dr. Matthews'. He was out, Hen- 
rietta left a message and drove on to Lord Street, 
spent an hour over silks pink, maize and green, an- 
other over ribands, fringes, and lace, and thus was the 
time beguiled till luncheon. Hetty was now in her 
usual spirits, as pleasant and amusing a companion as 
Henrietta Wynne had ever been; but Barbara sat 
listening to her merry run of talk abstractedly, watch- 
ing her face rather than listening to her words, and 
pitying one whose life was an endless round of shop- 
ping, dressing, and visiting, from the bottom of her 
honest heart. 

Suddenly Hetty declared she was tired, and resting 
upon the sofa, in ten minutes was veritably asleep. 
Barbara crept away to the nursery, unvisited since 
their drive. Little Ida was fretting and whining on 
her nurse*B knee, from which Barbara could not resist 
taking her, and holding the little suffering thing in 
her own arms. 

It was growing dusk before she went down again. 
Hetty started up at her entrance with a promptness 
that to her sister had something of nervous anxiety in it. 

" Oh, you, Barbara, I thought it was George. — 
What a time you have been away.** 
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** Have you been awake long p" 

** No, I believe you woke me. Well now let's sit 
up and be cosy. It is too dark to work" — not a stitch 
of any kind had Hetty done for many a day now — 
" ah, has Dr. Matthews been ?" 

"No, but I can't think baby is better." 

" Barbara, you are a regular croaker ! I do assure 
you that Mrs. Giles has tried to frighten me in this 
way hundreds of times before. You see she lost her 
own baby, and that makes her fanciful." 

'* And you lost yours," thought Barbara, but she for- 
bore to put her thought into words. 

Just then there was a ring which pre-announced 
the doctor. Henrietta, who had been sitting with her 
feet upon the fender, sprang into listless propriety 
upon an easy chair. 

She accompanied Dr. Matthews to the nursery. 
He looked grave ; he ought to have been called in be- 
fore ; he was afraid the attack might become serious, 
he would call the first thing the next morning, &c, 

" She will not die like my first ?" asked Henrietta 
in a stifled voice of misery. 

" No, no, I trust not. A little care and watching, — 
don't alarm yourself needlessly," and Dr. Matthews 
departed. 

Hetty stood still. " I know, — she is going away 
from me. Giles, give her to me." 

She took her little daughter, and sitting by the fire, 
laid her upon her knee, and sat leaning over her, her 
eyes bent upon the now still face. How lovely, soft- 
ened, and sweet was she thus. This was as Barbara 
ever loved to see her. 

*' You will scarcely go to-night," said Barbara kneel- 
ing down by her, and putting her arm through her 
sister's. 

" Oh, no !" 

They sat and knelt on in silence till there was an- 
other knock and ring. Henrietta started. Ida woke 
and began to cry. 
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*'Hu8h, husb. Take her, Barbara," and baatily 
laying her child in Barbara's arms, away she hurried. 

She met her husband at the drawing-room door. 

" Well, George," she began pleasantly, " how cold 
you must be. What an east wind there is !'* 

** Yes, it is very sharp.'* 

** Come and warm yourself by the fire." 

" I have a letter I must write," and he rang the 
bell, " why don't you have the room shut up and made 
comfortable P such a wretched home to which to come 
back!" 

Henrietta glanced round at the warm curtains, soft 
carpets and glittering mirrors. Mr. Cradock at the 
low fire and the comfortless fog seen through the un- 
shuttered windows. Henrietta sprang at the fire, and 
stirred it, then at the shutters. 

** My dear, be so good as to leave Kent's work to 
himself." 

Henrietta desisted in silence. 

The shutters closed, curtains drawn, and the gas 
lighted, Mr. Cradock's brow cleared a little. But 
Henrietta saw that she should pay dearly for her 
audacity in the morning. She had excited a gloomy 
sullen temper which before now she had found it might 
take days to allay. 

" My desk, Kent." 

"Yes, sir." 

" Use my ¥rriting-case, George," said, Hetty, with 
the quickness of afiection going to the side-table 
for it. 

" No, thank you, I prefer my own." . 

Kent returned with the desk. Mr, Cradock sat 
down to his writing; Hetty stood over the fire wait- 
ing as patiently as she could till he had finished. 

The letter was even sealed at length, and he rose 
preparing to leave the room. 

" George 1" she cried, starting forward. 

"Well!" 

" If you are in a hurry, never mind." 
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"No, I am in no hurry, if you have anything 
worth—" 

** Worth hearing," she said, smiling, " of course I 
have, — to beg your pardon, and all manner of things." 

She nestled up to him, laying her fair young head 
upon his shoulder. Only a few months before, George 
Cradock would have kissed and forgiven her, and 
thought what a pretty gracious wife his was, now he 
let her cheek lie untouched by lip or hand of his. 

" I am tired of these kind of scenes,'* he said coldly. 

*' So am I,'* answered Hetty, heartily, " I can't 
think what makes me behave so badly, but as long as 
I do I must beg your pardon for it afterwards." 

" Trying to please me afterwards would be a more 
satisfactory way of proving your sorrow." 

" Haven't I tried to please you P offered you my 
writing-desk, stirred the fire — " 

"Nearly let the fire out, and come down yourself, 
your collar all awry, your hair in shameful disorder." 

" Oh — ! I have been lying down, and have been 
nursing baby. — George, really Dr. Matthews gives a 
poor report of her." 

" Dr. Matthews is an old woman." 

" He really thinks it may end seriously. He — I — 
George, you will go without me to-night ?" 

She spoke in that gentle persuasive accent which 
had sounded so sweetly on Mr. Cradock' s ears when 
addressed to Gordon just two years and a half ago, 

" Certainly not." 

** Oh, George, do ! baby is really ill." 

" That child is ill or well just to suit your fancies. 
Quite well enough for you to spend the morning in 
Lord Street. Far too ill," he ended, sarcastically, 
"for you to spend the evening at Everton." 

" Oh, George, you should not bring my own wrong 
words against me. She is really ill, — Nurse, Bar- 
bara—" 

" My dear, you may spare yourself the trouble of 
enumerating the opinions you have taken, for you will 
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go with me this evening. If you wish to be with your 
baby to the last, I have no objection ; you can go to 
it now." 

" I wanted to be with you." 

" I am going to the library." 

« Oh ; why ?" 

" There is a better fire there ; and I wish to read 
undisturbed." 

" You should not be disturbed here, George ; Bar- 
bara will be in the nursery till her tea, I am nearly 
sure ; and you know you owned last winter that I had 
learnt to sit quite still." 

" Thank you ; I prefer my own room." 

And to his library his wife was seldom now invited, 
or, stranger thing, did she dare go uninvited. 

She listened till the library door downstairs had 
closed behind him ; then turned back to the drawing- 
room fire. 

" Well, well," she said, full of fret and vexation, 
and the glimmering of contempt for a temper so sullen 
and unforgiving as her husband's; "so I must go. 
Go and shock Barbara and nurse, and Dr. Matthews, 
and all my friends, if they are right. And please 
whom ? not myself, not George. Why it is time to 
dress." 

She ran up stairs to her room, and rang for her 
maid, under whose skilful hands she was soon ready 
in a dress of white silk, trimmed with lace flounces, 
her berthe and trimmings of point lace, black lace 
streamers falling from her bright sunny hair, a gold 
chain and bracelet completing her attire. She was 
wearing a week's complimentary mourning for a con- 
nexion of her husband's. 

It still wanted seven minutes to the quarter when 
her toilette was finished. She hesitated, then some- 
what hastily went to the nursery and entered softly. 

The child was once more sleeping a lethargic sleep 
in Barbara's arms. 

" Baby looks better," she said. 
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'' Yes ; perhaps so ;'' and Barbara, looking up, started 
at her dress. 

"Tes," answered Henrietta Cradock, colouring, 
though trying to speak carelessly, " when we came to 
talk it over, it seemed as if I must go. I believe Mrs. 
Medlicot suspects me of holding myself above her ; 
and last time she asked us I could not go. It is un- 
fortunate : but I do think Dr. Matthews made the 
worst of it, and even he did not make it anything very 
bad." 

" Of course you know best," answered Barbara 
coldly. 

Henrietta stood on in silence ; her satin slipper on 
the fender, her heartj poor young thing, full of con- 
flicting feelings. She had saved her husband's repu- 
tation at the expense of her own : she who could so 
ill spare any of a sister's love. 

** The carriage is waiting, ma'am." 

Hetty ran off hurriedly without a word or kiss to 
babe or sister. Yes ; her husband was waiting too. He 
handed her in with freezing politeness ; and so upon 
the verge of tears, pretty, young and wealthy Mrs. 
Cradock arrived at their entertainer's door. 

She recovered her spirits as she found herself in a 
warm, luxurious, well-lighted room, made much of by 
her host and hostess, who felt that Mrs. Cradock did 
them credit in the eyes of the world by appearing 
amongst th^m as their guest, and found one who con- 
ferred an obligation so sweetly and unaffectedly a very 
pleasant guest indeed. 

Meanwhile Barbara waited till her little niece awoke 
before going to her own tea. She went up again, when 
her solitary meal was over, to find Ida asleep in her 
cradle, and so went down once more to write home. 

It was just nine when a shutting of doors and a 
sound of rushing footsteps alarmed her. She hurried 
up stairs to find poor little Ida in convulsions in Mrs. 
Giles' arms. 

Barbara seized her for her own, as a mother would 
G 
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have done; bade one frigbtened maid send for her 
mistress ; another for Dr. Matthews ; then begged 
Mrs. Giles, instead of standing scared and terrified, 
and paralysed with consternation and grief, to collect 
her senses and remember what had best be done till 
the doctor came. 

" It is dying, it is dying !'* repeated the nurse ; her 
teeth chattering with terror and pity, " Oh, my lamb, 
my lamb!" as the poor innocent child writhed and 
struggled with supernatural strength in its agony. 

For an hour and more this scene went on. Let 
those who have witnessed the sufferings of a helpless 
babe picture it ; let those who know it not be thank- 
ful that such an hour has been spared them. 

First came Dr. Matthews. The paroxystns and 
struggles were just ceasing, not from the effects of 
Giles' remedies, but from the exhaustion of one too 
young and slight to contend longer with death. The 
little limbs so lately contorted, and struggling with 
such violence in their agony that Barbara could 
scarcely keep the baby in her arms, were stiffening 
now into a sleep that should know no waking till the 
little Christian who had been called to follow her Sa- 
viour, even through the footsteps of His suffering, 
should have followed them also through the tomb and 
be awakened to endless rest and bliss. 

Dr. Matthews could do nothing : nothing but give 
Barbara and the faithful nurse the comfort of knowing 
all they had done had been for the best ; he went to 

Eatients he might still aid. He had just left the 
ouse when there was a fleet step upon the stairs, and 
Henrietta entered. 

She stood in the doorway, looked round one mo- 
ment, then darted forward. ** Give it me," she cried 
wildly. 

She laid her hands upon her babe ; terror had made 
them icy cold. It may be the chill of her touch 
roused the child now sinking so peacefully into death. 
Little Ida opened her eyes. 
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** My sweet knows me," cried the mother. , 

But with its little remaining strength the babe 
turned from her and seemed to cling to Barbara. 

Barbara could never forget the expression that shot 
over her sister's face. Eemorse, despair, anger, jea- 
lousy, all compressed into one wild look. ' 

" Sit down, Hetty. Let me lay her on your lap. 
Nurse, warm that shawl, and lay it over your mis- 
tress's knees." 

" Ay, do," said Henrietta, in a hollow ringing voice, 
"Itw7/haveit." 

Giles obeyed. Barbara rose softly, with as little 
change of position as possible. Even that slight mo- 
tion seemed agony. 

The mother conquered. '* Don't try again, Bar- 
bara, keep her." 

« It will be better, I'm afraid." 

" It must be ;" and Henrietta turned her chair so 
as to face her child, set her feet upon the rail and sat 
crouching with her elbows upon her knees, her face 
between her hands watching with fixed unflinching 
gaze every faint struggle, each of those parting gasps 
for breath. 

Barbara felt terribly afraid for her sister. " Hetty, 
dear, do you think it is well for you P" 

** You have left me nothing else to do." 

The end of this life came at last. The last struggle, 
the last touch of pain for ever. Blessed thought ! 
At six months old this babe had won her entrance 
into rest. 

For some minutes Barbara sat on as if it had been 
fitill a living burden she held within her arms. She 
was roused by Henrietta. 

*• Now," she said, " she is mine." 

The mother was standing close beside her ; she took • 
up her child gently, and was returning to her seat. 

Barbara passed her hand over her forehead to collect 
her thoughts. " Hetty, dear," she said, staying her 
by laying her hand upon her arm, ^* let us lay our 
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darling in her cradle, and then thank Ood her pain 
is — over — and — and — ." 

Barbara broke down ; but Henrietta was tearless. 

" My darling now," she answered, " no one can take 
her from me now. No one can win her love away 
from me. Hark ; there is George." 

She flew down the stairs. Barbara followed her. 
Mr. Cradock who, only on leaving the dining-room 
had heard of his wife's recall, had gone to her bed- 
room thinking to find her there. As he turned round 
to seek her elsewhere, she entered; her shoulders 
bare, her lace scarf hanging down her back, her cheek 
on fire, her eye wild and fixed, their child within her 
cold rigid arms. 

« You want me ?" 

" Only to know how baby was. But you should 
not have brought it down in the cold," and he even 
drew the scarf over the babe. 

•* Hush, hush !" said Henrietta, softly, "it is mine 
now, all mine. Don't touch it." 

She moved on to the easy chair which her maid had 
placed by the fireside in readiness for her mistress's 
return, and then resumed her old position as nearly as 
might be, her feet upon the fender, her eyes still fixed 
upon what had contained the soul of Ida Cradock. 

Mr. Cradock looked to his sister-in-law for expla- 
nation. 

" Little Ida is dead," said Barbara, bewildered her- 
self. 

"Dead!" 

" Tes ; only a few minutes ago." 

" And she has it ?" 

" She died in my arms ; she wishes to have it. "We 
must indulge her for a time." 

" I cannot. Impossible ! How shocking I Did the 
poor little thing suffer much ?" 

" Very, very much, — as much as you or I could do : 
and we could not help her, — could" — but Barbara's 
voice failed her. 
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"Did she see it r 

'' Not all, not the worst, only the last faint strug- 
gles.*' 

Mr. Cradock said, " Thank y-ou ;" took her hand and 
pressed it. How inexpressibly this £rst token of 
really brotherly feeling gratified Barbara she could 
not yet know herself. 

Then he went to his wife. 

"My love!" 

"Tes." 

'' You must let Giles take the child ; and let Bar- 
bara put you to bed.'* 

" Not yet, (^orge." 

•* Tes, my love, now ; you must not stay up in the 
cold." 

** I am not cold. I must stay. Don't let any one 
stay up for me. Not you of all people.'* 

••I, most of all." 

Henrietta took no notice; but sat on with that 
fixed gaze, a bright red spot on each cheek, her face 
otherwise as white as that white dress. Her face 
terribly lovely, her eyes terribly bright. 

Mr. Cradock turned to Barbara for help. 

" Leave her a little, I think." 

Por ten minutes the brother and sister-in-law stood 
nearly as motionless as Henrietta and her dead babe. 
Then Mr. Cradock went out, called in the weeping 
Giles and made her follow him up to her mistress. 

'*Now, Henrietta," he said authoritatively, and 
yet a strange tenderness in his tone, " Giles is wait- 
ing." 

" One minute more," she begged so piteously that 
in sight of her sister-in-law, nurse and all, Mr. Cra- 
dock bent down and kissed her from his heart. 

" Not one minute more, my dear. It is quite time.** 
His quiet decision told on her at once. Henrietta 
was laying the child in its nurse's arms, then stopped. 

** No ; you, Barbara." 

Barbara came forward ; sorry to grieve Mrs. Giles ; 
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but taking this preference as a token of the cessation 
of all iealousy, as the dearest office that Henrietta 
could bestow upon her. 

She took the precious burden ; yes, still precious, 
for that worn feeble body was but to be sown in cor- 
ruption to be raised in far greater beauty and glory 
than human body (save One) has ever yet known, and 
carrying it gently and reverently up stairs laid it in 
its cradle. 

She went down stairs again ; waiting on the landing 
for the chance of being wanted again. She stood be- 
yond the reach of words, but not of all sound, and 
none could have been so welcome as that of the wild 
sobs and tears now coming from her sister's room. 
She waited so long in vain, that at last, even at that 
moment, she grew conscious that it would be disagree- 
able to be found there if not wanted. She turned to 
go up stairs ; the first step creaked in the dead still- 
ness which was now reigning through the house. 

" Barbara." It was Mr. Cradock's voice. 

She turned back and knocked. 

" Come in." 

She entered to find Henrietta and her husband 
standing before the fire. She with her arm through 
his, her fingers tight round the hand which he was now 
seeking to disengage. 

" I said I was sure you would be so good as to be 
my wife's maid to-night," he said, with a return of his 
usual somewhat chilling courtesy. 

" Oh ! yes indeed." 

Henrietta turned to her with a smile of pretty 
ready gratitude upon her swollen features, features 
tremulous now from the conflict of joy and sorrow. 

" George, don't be long. "We shall be so quick." 

" I should hope so, my love," and he went. 

" Barbara ; he has forgiven me all — all. And now 
please make haste, I am so tired, and I must be up in 
time to-morrow." 
Barbara did not contradict her, but unfastened her 
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dress, took off her ornaments, and unbraided and 
smoothed the long bright hair as quickly as could be. 
And so for the time, a merciful respite, Henrietta 
forgot her pangs as a mother in her joys as a wife, and 
Mr. Cradock came back to find her sleeping in nearly 
as silent peace as their dead babe upstairs. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

THE CHILDLESS HOME. 

** And bat one hoar of labour light 
With hire for all the day : 
Can aught be more than thifl ? 
Yesi Christian, yes 1 
It is much more to live 
And a long life to the good fight to give, 
To * keep the Faith/ the appointed race to run, 
And then to win this praise — 
* Servant of God, well done !' " 

Mb. Gbadook's answers to Barbara's inquiries the 
next morning were on the whole favourable ; although 
his wife had after the first had but a restless night, 
she was now sleeping quietly, and he had left special 
orders with her maid not to suffer her mistress to ex- 
cite herself nor to leave her sitting-room that dayl 

It was not till nearly three that Henrietta sent for 
Barbara. She was then sitting in her dressing-gown 
by the fire, not languid nor listless, but bright and 
comparatively well. 

" You will come and spend the afternoon with me." 

« Oh yes." 

"I should have come down to you, but Clarke 
seemed to think Mr. Cradock would really rather I 
should stay up — he does not know how strong I am. 
Still if he wishes it I will stay till dinner time, then I 
must be down." 

** I think he would rather find you here." 
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" No, not really, you don't know him. George can- 
not bear me not to be about the house," and Hetty 
smiled happily. ** I shocked and amazed Mrs. Giles 
by the celerity with which I was downstairs after- 
after baby was born." 

'^ But Mr. Gradock would not wish you to harm 
yourself." 

*^ How can I ? I am so well. Yes, I mean to be 
down, and in good time too," she added with a smile 
and a sigh, a blush and a tear ; " oh what a trouble 
his wife has been to him !" 

'' Still as he expressly said so," Barbara ventured 
to persist. 

'* But only to save me, because I was so weak and 
foolish last night. Mad, too, I think — with you most 
of all, Barbara." 

" No, no, Hetty." 

" Thank you, I had rather not speak about it," but 
something the childless mother whispered of forgetting 
those things which were behind, and pressing on to- 
ward the mark for the prize of her high calling. 

" Tou have heard from home P" she asked presently. 

*' Yes, a long letter from Elizabeth. Shall I read 
it?" 

" Do, but I should like my work." 

** Don't get up, Hetty. Tell me where to find it." 

" I think Clarke must look for it. Let me ring." 

*' Can't you tell me where ?" 

" Well, I don't know what it is," answered Hen- 
rietta, with a flicker of her old ready smile ; " no, we 
must leave it to Clarke." 

Clarke herself when she came seemed rather sur- 
prised at the order. "Your work? — perhaps you 
mean your netting, ma'am ?" 

" I daresay," answered her mistress listlessly, " I 
do not remember what I was last about." 

Clarke went to the drawer and took out first a cro- 
chet needle and some tangled cotton, next the first few 
rows of a child's sock, then the beginning of a purse. 
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Mr. Wynne had been wanting one during Henrietta's 
summer visit to Ford House, she had begun it at 
once, and there had put in the last stitch : since her 
return she had " really had no time." 

Clarke hastily hid the sock from sight, but Barbara 
9aw it. Did Henrietta? She could not tell. She 
took the netting and sat working languidly whilst 
Barbara read. 

"Elizabeth writes better letters than she used to 
do,'' said Henrietta, rousing herself as Barbara £ai- 
ished. 

" She is rather less shy." 

" Still her letters are so different from yours, or 
Paul's, or mamma's. Mamma really ^lakes me feel 
amongst you all again. Just a few words of hers 
bring you all before me." 

"Mamma is wonderfully clever," said Barbara, to 
whom as she grew older this fact more and more de- 
veloped itself, " what she says or does she says or does 
better than any one else could have done it." 

Henrietta sighed, resumed her netting in silence, 
then presently roused herself and discussed Elizabeth's 
letter fully from beginning to end. 

" So Frank likes his rector better than ever, that is 
some good news. I wonder when I shall see him 
again." 

" In the summer when you come and spend mamma's 
birthday with us," said Barbara, putting her hands on 
Hetty's fondly, **you know you are to be five weeks 
with us this summer to make up for your only spend- 
ing three with us last year." 

Hetty tried to smile, but a choking sob came in its 
place. She gulped it down, however, with an effort 
which it would have been far healthier if she had not 
felt she mtut make, and went on rapidly, " And so 
Hargrave is trying in good earnest for the Exhibition ; 
well I'm sure he will gain it, he is so clever. But 
Elizabeth herself, when is she coming out of the; school- 
room ?" 
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"At Easter, I believe, but she is so fond of Miss 
Barnard that I doubt if she will really leave it then ; 
you see there is no fifth daughter to take her place, 
and poor Miss Barnard will feel very dull without 
her." 

'' Poor little thing ! she did not get on here. She 
was so afraid of George that he could hardly get an 
answer from her, and yet, dear thing, sent him once 
or twice into agonies! and then was so shocked at 
something he said about Church matters, that she 
began in her shy, earnest manner arguing about bap- 
tism and I don't know what before Kent and all at 
dinner, — she so in earnest, and George so excessively 
polite, though on thorns at her want of savoir/aire all 
the time, and I to stop it agreeing with both, and 
making Elizabeth think me a heathen by pressing one 
disk after another upon her attention to try to put an 
end to it ! oh dear !" 

" She has done a great deal for herself." 
** Yes, but is too — too good, I suppose, forordinary 
wear. She thought me worldly, — George something 
worse, and told me so, thinking I ought to ' convert' 
him. Well, she was right regarding myself.'* 

And, as was more wholesome than such fitful talk, 
Henrietta lapsed once more into silence. 

She was in the drawing-room at six, by which time 
Mr. Cradock was usually in. To-day he was so late that 
he hurried up stairs to dress without showing himself 
at all. 

He came in, was * surprised' to find his wife down, — 
more surprised than pleased it seemed to Barbara, — 
asked kindly after her health, and then willingly fol- 
lowed her lead into indifferent subjects. 

They went down to dinner, and Henrietta sat at 
the head of that handsomely laid table, with its Sax- 
ony damask cloth, and glittering glass, and silver 
dishes, — and behaved and talked as though no one, 
least of all her own child, was lying dead within the 
house. 
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Her dress and ornaments were indeed black, her 
rich silk and heavy crape making her face fairer than 
ever ; so through soup and fish she talked, to Bar- 
bara, oh, how drearily ! of wind and rain, friend and 
acquaintance, of a letter that she had received from 
Mr. Cradock's mother, &c. 

There was a little lull while the fish was being re- 
moved. It was broken first by a sob, then by many 
wild and hysterical, one after another. Mr. Cradock 
sprang up, his wife was leaning back in her chair, 
sobbing as if her heart would break. 

He recovered himself, went up to her, offered his 
arm, which she took as a matter of course, and led 
her up stairs. Barbara offered to follow them, — " No 
thank you, there will be no need," he replied, — in his 
blandest and coldest of tones, and Barbara turned 
back with the disagreeable consciousness of having 
been thought officious. 

In a very few minutes her brother-in-law came 
down, apologized for his absence, and asked her to be 
so good as to take the head of the table. Barbara 
really had not courage to ask him how he had left his 
wife. 

The dinner dragged wearily. Barbara felt sickened 
at the wanton superfluity of delicacies and good things 
before her, and at having to respond to Mr. Cradock's 
determination that conversation should never flag. 

At last, the dessert handed round and menservants 
gone, she rose, saying something about Hetty, and 
prepared to take her departure. 

"Prav do not trouble yourself — indeed, I think 
Mrs. Cfradock — Henrietta — will be better left to 
herself." 

" Thank you, it is very far from a trouble," and 
Barbara determinately went. 

She found Hetty sitting up, watching the door ner- 
vously; not crying now, but most utterly miserable 
and upset. She let Barbara seat herself by her, 
hardly taking notice of her entrance, till suddenly 
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she turned round and whispered, "Is he still so 
angry ?'* 

Barbara waa shocked. Never hitherto had Hen- 
. rietta given her the slightest hint that she was not as 
happy in her wedded life as wife could be, though 
from what she had herself seen and heard, she could 
not but feel that they were little better assorted than 
she had at first feared. She made no -answer, feeling 
this would be far better than saying one word that 
could make any such unhappiness an understood 
thing. 

"Is he ?" Henrietta repeated piteously, " perhaps I 
am as silly and provoking as a child, but I could not 
hdp it." 

Again Barbara did not answer. As far as she was 
concerned, it should be the first and last time that 
Henrietta ever so forgot herself. Nor would even 
this extremity of trouble and sorrow have betrayed 
the young wife into such want of self-restraint, if in 
her days of health and prosperity she had better con- 
trolled her fitful spirits. 

" He cannot bear my being out of spirits ; he can- 
not bear me to be sad, most of all for this one. He 
never liked her ; he so wished for a son, and both our 
children have been girls. He can*t forgive that, I 
know he can't." 

"Hetty, dear, that is nonsense. Let us talk of 
something else, or lie down and let me read to you." 

** No, I must be up ; he may come. I daresay I do 
give way needlessly ; but oh ! he does not know what 
it is to lose a child ! He did not care for the first, 
but it soon died, and it was over ; but this, oh ! he 
was so jealous of it, I could not have it in my arms or 
in my room if he were near, and — and so I was 
obliged to learn to do without it." 

" No," said Barbara, firmly, " no one could oblige 
you to do without your child, and Mr. Cradock was 
only with you two hours out of the ten that baby 
was up." 
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"Go away!" cried Henrietta, springing up and 
stamping her foot, " you are as cold-hearted as you 
always were ; you never were a comfort to me ! All 
that went wrong at home was my fault, and so it is 
now, when you know how I am worried and worn out, 
and tried, till — till I am sick to death of life," she 
added, sitting down rigid and immoveable again. " I 
wish I were with Ida ! Well, I may be soon ; I was 
very ill last time, and this — I feel it will end it, and I 
thank God for it !" 

" Oh, Hetty, do not talk so ! I know you are often 
very much tried and aggravated ; he is often very pro- 
voking, but — " 

** He ! who ? George ? no ! It is all my fault. Oh, 
if I wish I were dead, it is that he might find a better 
wifel" And, to Barbara's great comfort, (however 
different Mr. Cradock*s feelings might have been,) 
there came another torrent of passionate, heartbroken 
cries and sobs ; sometimes for her babe, oftener for 
her husband, who, with a sadly disturbed mind, was 
trying to read Tennyson's new poem in the drawing- 
room, with every now and then a ** pish" and " pshaw," 
not at the poet's dreamy mistiness, but at the remem- 
brance of the dinner scene, " Kent in the room too," 
being a climax from which his reserved, fastidious 
mind could not recover. 

All that week Henrietta was very poorly. A poor, 
jaded, wearied reflection of Henrietta Wynne she 
looked, as day by day, after her noon-day dressing, 
she sat at her fireside, too listless to care whether 
Barbara were with her or not. She would not see 
Dr. Matthews. Barbara entreated, hoping the phy- 
sician would prescribe some kind of exercise to rouse 
her, or at least order her to the drawing-room, where 
she had never ventured since that fatal evening. She 
even tried to talk her brother-in-law into anxiety. 
He listened politely, '* but he was quite accustomed to 
such fits of depression, and they must take their 
course," secretly determined that nothing should ever 
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entrap him into the risk of another scene, even in the 
drawing-room, and before Barbara alone. 

On the fifth day after little Ida's death, Barbara 
. was suddenly seized with a severe sore throat. Very 
vexed she was at first, for she felt how each hoarse 
word grated on Mr. Cradock*s ears; and in mercy 
to him she consented to call in Dr. Matthews. She 
dared not press him upon her sister, for the only 
time she had been roused even to petulance was when 
Barbara had made a final attempt to persuade her into 
seeing him. But of course he inquired after Mrs. 
Cradock, and when she answered how depressed and 
inanimate she was, he volunteered at once to see 
her. 

" I scarcely think I can allow you to go," began 
Barbara,^* it is very kind, and would be an inexpres- 
Bible comfort to myself; but — no, it must not be." 

** Excuse me, Miss Wynne, but it must. Mrs. 
Cradock is still too young a lady to have her own way 
entirely. But you can honestly say 1 would go, in 
spite of your prohibition." 

The kind old man went up stairs, knocked, entered, 
was greeted with a sudden cry of joy, heard all Hen- 
rietta's ailments, and when Barbara rejoined her, half 
afraid of a flood of passionate reproaches, she found 
her comparatively well in both body and mind. 

"lam glad that baby will be buried to-morrow," 
Henrietta began, in a voice neither hopelessly sad nor 
unnecessarily bright, " not that I wish her away, poor 
dear ! but that I may be down and about again. It 
will be better for all, and I want so to earn my good 
character back : how you have all borne with me I 
can't think, but I don't mean to ask your pardon by 
words, but by deeds." 

And so the next day little Ida Henrietta Cradock 
was laid by the still younger sister in the vault of the 
city church. Truly such a burial is burying our dead 
from us doubly. 

And Henrietta came down to dinner so sweet, so 
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gentle, bo unaffectedly anxious to think for others, 
and let no one think of her, that Barbara saw how an 
old wife may be lovelier than the young bride, even 
when the wife has grown thin, worn, and anxious. 

The next day was Sunday, and passed very quietly ; 
Henrietta was far too poorly to leave the house. The 
following Sunday morning the three went to church ; 
in the afternoon Barbara saw Henrietta watching the 
clock nervously, and listening anxiously to the church 
bells. Mr. Cradock made some remark to her, she 
did not hear it ; he repeated it, and with that eager 
timidity that made Barbara shudder, she begged bis 
pardon, and asked him what he had said. 

** Nothing that is worth repeating a third time," he 
answered shortly, and returned to his book. 

"I was thinking — shall you want me this after- 
noon? — I mean," said poor Henrietta, stammering 
and blushing, " if you do not, I should rather like to 
go to church." 

** And why ?" asked Mr. Cradock, with appalling 
composure, laying down his book. 

" Because — because — I — I think I ought." 
"And why?" 

" Because — we always used at Ford House." 
** Ford House is not Aigburth Eoad." 
** No !" thought Barbara. 

" No," answered Henrietta ; " and of course I will 
not go if you want me." 

" I do not want you more than usual ; go, if you 
wish it." 

Henrietta was puzzled, as would have been many a 
clearer head and more earnest heart than hers. On 
one hand, if she gave up now, and did not make the 
effort when her conscience urged her to rouse herself, 
and her husband at least did not prohibit her doing 
so, how could she ever make it again ? On the other 
hand, a wife's duty made her very perplexed and un- 
happy at the thought of leaving her husband to a soli- 
tary afternoon. Which duty stood foremost? was 
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not one a duty to God, the other only to a man, 
although a husband ? 

Many would so decide, and decide most conscien- 
tiously and self-denyingly. 

•* 1?hen, if you please, I will go with Barbara : we 
shall not be very long." 

•* If you go I shall go with you," said Mr. Gradock, 
with a very gloomy brow. 

^ Oh» thank you !" said Henrietta, in her innocent- 
heartedness, " how kind of you !" 

" Tou do not think I can let you go alone," he 
answered doggedly. 

" Why not ? — oh— then — '* she began, her pretty 
eagerness fading into fresh perplexity. 

•'Well, what?" 

" Perhaps I had better not go." 

" I can go with you this once," he answered calmly. 

** But it is inconvenient ?" 

" Not at all. Have you ordered the carriage ?" 

" Oh no, surely we can walk !" 

•* I certainly shall not allow you to walk." 

" Oh why ? I am quite well." 

" I shall not allow it." 

" Perhaps," said Barbara, flaring up most indis- 
creetly, " you will allow me to walk, and if I delay 
longer I shall be too late," and up stairs she went. 

" Can't you let me go with Barbara ?" pursued 
Hetty. 

*' No indeed ! and pray is it your sister's custom to 
walk every Sunday that distance by herself?" 

" Mrs. Giles used to go with her." 

" A fine arrangement I — I think guests should be a 
little more ready to follow the wishes of their host." 

** But we did not know that you had a wish about it." 

" Not know ! Should I ever allow you to go out 
without Kent or Thompson ?" 

" But Barbara is different." 

" Tes indeed I" answered Mr. Cradock, contemptu- 
ously. 
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Henrietta's cheek flushed fire, words of sharp re- 
crimination trembled on her tongue,' words that once 
spoken would have opened a never-failing subject of 
dispute and heartburning. Happily she remembered 
that here was offered her almost a greater trial of the 
sincerity of her new resolution than the question of 
going or not going twice to Church, and she passed 
by in silence a sneer of which her husband was 
ashamed himself the next minute ; but which, had she 
answered, he would have been provoked to prove true, 
and to have uttered words which the most sweet- 
tempered wife would have found it very hard to for- 
give, and could never have forgotten. 

"Well!" he continued, after a moment's pause, 
" you have talked and argued till it is too late now 
either to walk or drive, so the question settles itself. 
You will find me in the study if you want me," and 
he went. Hetty stayed, rose and walked up and 
down the room, gasping down wild sobs of misery, for 
how truly it has been said, " It is the hand we love 
the best which deals the hardest blow I" Suddenly 
she heard Barbara's step, thought she might look in, 
and flung herself on the sofa in as natural an attitude 
as she could assume. In a moment the door opened. 

** Oh ! I thought you might be going." 

"Thank you," answered Henrietta, cheerfully, "no, 
not this afternoon. It is very cold, I hope you are 
wrapped up well." 

"Yes, thank you." Barbara stood irresolute. 
Finally before the great tie of sisterhood down fell all 
her wise resolutions of living through every squall, 
as if it were not nor ever had been ; she hurried up 
to Henrietta, put her arms round her neck, kissed her 
from her heart, and whispered, "always dearest to 
me." 

" Don't ! don't ! you will make me cry !" said 
Hetty, pushing her away instinctively, but trying to 
laugh : " now make haste, or you will be late." 

" One moment — I have not done. — I was very rude 
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to Mr. Cradock, and I shall beg his pardon. Now 
forgive me, and give me a kiss in return.*' 

"You silly old thing! as if I resented your odd 
speeches even to my dearest !*' 

Away went Barbara happier for her confession, and 
even leaving Henrietta (after the first bitterness of 
the contrast between sister and husband) happier too. 
Yes, she had spoken ' dearest ' truly. Home and all 
its members were very dear, but none came after all 
near that one place in her heart kept sacred to her 
husband ; and as a sudden light it flashed upon her 
that his resistance to her church-going might be but 
the natural punishment of her daily inconsistent life, 
and that if she bore the punishment meekly, could 
she not yet some day earn its removal P 

By an impulse she could not resist, she ran down 
stairs and knocked at the library door. 

"Come in," said Mr. Cradock, perhaps the more 
morosely from feeling how very unkind he had really 
been. But at any rate he did not repel her by asking, 
as he had more than once done, " Who is there ?" 
when he had known very well who it was. 

**I won't disturb you. I only want to sit with 
you," and without a word more she glided into thQ 
chair opposite to him. 

He read on. So did she, that is when she was not 
* looking at him, but her gazes were neither few nor 
short. At last he looked up too. 

" Of what are you thinking ?" he asked, those 
grave sharp lips at length relaxing. ^ 

" Only — how I love you," burst from her whether 
she would or no. 

" You — you little fond foolish child," he answered, 
recovering from his first unbounded surprise, and his 
surprise happily turning into pleasure, not displea- 
sure. " "Well, if your book is not all-engrossing, I 
want to speak to you." 

" Yes," she said, laying it down eagerly. 

" I must go up to town the end of this week. I 
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was thinking of going up on Saturday by day ticket, 
but if you would like it," he continued, his tone re- 
covering its usual calm gravity, " we might go up on 
Thursday, and sleep in town. You were wishing to 
hear Jenny Lind." 

" Thank you ; of course I should like to be with 
you, but — really I do not feel — I am quite well — but a 
London concert and the journeys. But it is so kind 
of you to think of it ; yes, I am sure I could manage 
— ^and with you," she ended, putting her hand in his. 

" Oh no, not if you feel unequal." 

" I — I am sure I could manage it ;" but poor Hetty 
felt anything but sure. Setting aside all her own 
feelings, and the mockery of going to a concert when 
her child had been dead only three weeks, she felt 
utterly unfit for any exertion of either mind or body. 

" No, my dear, let it be if it does not please you." 

" Tour thinking of it pleases me so very, very 
much." He could not be angry. ** Well, well, never 
mind, I would much rather come home the same 
day." 

And so they left it. 

The next morning's post brought many letters 
from Ford House, letters of inquiry for Hetty from 
aunts and cousins ; and one to her husband from a 
Mr. Stafford, to whose house a visit from the Cradocks 
had long been owing. 

"Mrs. Stafford sends you a message," said Mr. 
Cradock, looking up ; " she wishes to know when we 
mean to pay her our long-talked-of visit ?" 

" It is very kind of her to think of us." 

" Yes, we must be thinking about it ; we ought to 
go soon." 

•* Yes, before Easter ; they always go up to town 
then." 

*' Before Easter ! before Lent I should think — they 
are good people, but have their whims ; and though 
they are gay enough in general, keep no company 
then. We must be thinking about it. Next week — " 
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« Ob, George!" 

" I could make a couple of spare days, I daresay." 

" But — but we could not leave Barbara," ventured 
Hetty, catching at a straw. 

** Mrs. Stafford would be very happy to see your 
sister," began Mr. Cradock, politely. 

" I must be thinking of going home myself," said 
Barbara. " Mamma writes about it to-day." 

"Oh, Barbara!" cried Hetty, piteously, "don't 
leave me yet." 

" I am afraid I must go soon, dear Hetty. Mr. 
Cradock was talking last night about going up to town 
the end of this week. I thought perhaps he would be 
good enough to escort me so far. Paul or Harvey 
would meet me." 

" I should be too happy, if we could allow you to 
think of such a thing. But indeed we expected a far 
longer visit than this." 

" Thank you, but mamma is really wishing for me 
home again, — we are expecting a cousin for a long 
visit, and Elizabeth tells me mamma is not very well, so 
I feel I must not let Miss Kelso fall upon her hands." 

"Oh, Barbara!" 

" You must come and see us soon, Hetty." 

Hetty shook her head. 

" Well, my dear, about the Staffords. I am afraid 
that your sister must leave us, but I should like to 
settle our visit with you before going into the city. 
Will Monday suit you ?" 

Hetty was silent. 

"I could be away — yes, better say Tuesday — we 
might go on Tuesday to dinner. I must return on 
Thursday, but I could come again to fetch you early 
the next week. Yes, Tuesday had better be the day." 

No answer. 

"My dear!" 

Barbara glanced at Henrietta, who sat her cheek 
fading and flushing by turns. " Well !" 

*< Hetty hardly feels strong enough I" began Bar- 
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bara, hoping to save Henrietta by introducing what 
she felt must be the real objection. 

** Not strong enough ?" 

" She has had a great deal to try her," persisted 
Barbara, rather tremulously. 

" A little change will do her good," answered Mr. 
Cradock, in a tone that announced conclusively that 
he considered Barbara henceforth crushed. 

" But George," began Henrietta. 

" My dear, I wish it. Settle the day to please your- 
self, but the middle of next week will suit me best." 

"I — I won't," began Henrietta with a sudden flash 
of her old pretty wilfulness that faded away before the 
first few words of rebellion had been uttered. 

** Then you will write to Mrs. Stafford and fix the 
day." 

" Yes. — Oh, George, if you knew how unfit I feel for 
visiting, and at such a gay place, you would have pity." 

" Pity I my dear, you grow quite absurd. You are 
moped here already. Distraction will be your best 
cure. For your sake I wish we could go this week." 

" I would rather stay at home and die !" 

This sudden vehemence was far too childish for Mr. 
Cradock to resent or notice it. He continued his 
breakfast unperturbed, and when he had finished, went 
away, stopping however one moment to say, 

" Indeed, my dear, change is the very thing you 
want." 

"Change?" repeated Henrietta; **oh! oh!" and 
she hid her face in her hands. 

Nevertheless, she wrote such a pleasant gracious 
note as only very few can write, and at dinner she dis- 
cussed the plan fully with her husband, evidently eager 
to atone for her backwardness in the morning. 

So the week passed on, she (to Barbara) painfully 
submissive and attentive to her husband, suffering him 
to drag her anywhere, walking and driving with him 
at all times, ever bright in his presence ; but such a 
worn, wretched woman out of it that Barbara as she 
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looked at her felt, instead of three, at least ten years 
younger. 

The day for her return home drew near — the last 
evening was come. Poor Hetty! how much peace 
and happiness was to go with her sister. Oh ! if she 
coald only go home just for one night, just to cheer 
and encourage her for the next week's visit, to gain 
courage from the hright atmosphere of Ford House. 

How many times that evening such a proposal trem- 
bled on her lips, but she who had once spoken without 
anj consideration had learnt long ago not to do so 
noF. Oh how delightful it would be. But George 
woiid be hurt when she had declined his proposal for 
her pleasure if she proposed another of her own; he 
would think her so fickle and childish to talk now of 
uidertaking a journey to which a few days before she 
hai declared herself unequal. And so her wish was 
n^er spoken. 

3he was too wretched and low-spirited to cry at 
parting ; besides, till the last moment she was running 
after pocket-book and spectactes for her husband. 
"IVrite to me very often," said Barbara audibly, as 
s|b put her hand in her sister's to say good-bye, 
*' Write this afternoon, and tell me how you have 
^ent your day." 

Henrietta tried to smile. " Good-bye," she said. 
^ And so husband and sister drove off; and Henrietta 
vent up stairs to the empty nursery, and bolting the 
ioor, sat down crouching on the floor, picturing all 
ihat room might have been to her, realizing its empti- 
ness and desolation now. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

THE BUlfT-AWAT. 

** Oh only He Whose word at first 
Bade woman into being burst .... 
He only knows the thousand ties 
That weaye a mother's sympathies. 
The mystery of that mighty bond, 
Soft as 'tis strong and firm as fond, 
That blends joys, sorrows, hopes, and fears, 
And links her with the child she bears/* 

HANKIN802. 

MEAiiTWHiLE with a heart but little less oppressd, 
Barbara travelled up first-class express to Lond)n, 
where Paul was already pacing up and down the pat- 
form, awaiting her. How pleasant his face looted 
amongst that crowd of strangers ; indeed more thm 
one of the strangers themselves turned back to gae 
upon a bearing so courageous, cheery and composed. 

Barbara*s polite farewells to Mr. Cradock were soca 
over : her luggage on the top of a cab, Paul and hersef 
within it. 

" Oh, Paul ! it is so delightful to have you again P 

*^ And for me to have you I Home seems as stupil 
now without its present sub-mistress, as it did at fir^ 
without its old one. Poor Hetty, how is she ?" 

Barbara hesitated. 

" I don't know," she said at last, bluntly. 

" Well, is she ill or well ? tolerably cheerful again, 
or as wretched as at first ?" 

"Worse!" 

** What do you mean ?" 
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*' Ob, nothing. Only that I would not be a mar- 
ried woman for £50,000 a year ; £5000 is far more 
than burden enough." 

Paul laughed. 

" Hetty did not marry either the one or the other, 
but the accidental owner of the last.*' 

*' And also of the most aggravating, unjust, cruel 
temper — " 

"flush, hush." 

"Oh, Paul, I must speak out. I have been so 
fretted every hour of every day since I have been 
away. Let me tell you all, and clear it off my mind." 

" No, no. Or if it will ease you to tell it to some 
one, tell it to the cab, and I'll look out of the window ; 
I could never hear in this rattle !" 

Barbara paused. "Well, it is best, I suppose. 
And I have behaved so very well there when much 
more tempted that it would be a pity to give way now, 
and I freely own there are faults on both sides. But 
just now Hetty does want the tenderest care. If we 
could but have her home. How are they all P Eliza- 
beth said mamma was better again." 

" Yes. At least, was ; she is worried just now." 

" About Hetty ?" 

" No, Gordon." 

" Is he worse than usual ?" 

" Not that I know of. But two nights ago papa 
unfortunately became aware of the fact that he was 
bad at all." 

" Unfortunately I Most happily, I should think." 

" Well, so I thought at first ; but if you knew how 
Gordon sulks, and how worried mother is, you would 
feel with me — rather sorry." 

"Eight is right," said Barbara, as conclusively as 
of old. 

Paul smiled. 

" Well, but how was it ?" 

" Why, papa leaning back in his armchair after tea 
meditating upon the Leader in the ' Times,' overhears 
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a very impertineDt answer Gordon makes to mamma. 
Astonished, demands its repetition, and greatly in- 
censed asks Gordon what he means by such language 
to his mother ? commands him to beg her pardon, — 
which you may imagine was the last thing he would 
do, and so forthwith sent him to bed.'* 

** Wot to stay there until he did beg it, I hope ?" 

" No, or he would be there now. No ! people are 
grown wiser than to leave such an opening for a child 
to conquer them as that. But he has been in the 
sulks ever since : so surly I and there is papa upon 
the alert, and mamma so worried and anxious that 
really I wish sometimes he were holding out in bed 
still." 

" Oh, dear !" 

** But for all this * Home is home,' be it never so 
squally." 

** Why should there be squalls ?" 

" Because we all have tempers of one kind or an- 
other, I suppose, — not only one's poor brothers-in- 
law. — But a new arrival will clear the atmosphere." 

" Oh, and Isabella Kelso ; is she come ?" 

"No, and does not till next week." 

" How comfortable ! then we shall have a little 
quiet I" 

** Well, mother was afraid you would be vexed at 
being recalled from Liverpool sooner than was neces- 
sary ; but Miss Kelso's letter only came last night." 

" Well, a second cousin's nobody." 

" A great bother sometimes." 

'* Now, Barbara, don't be dismal." 

" What do we want with a grown-up young lady, 
thrown upon our hands for two months ? Just rela- 
tion enough for one to be obliged to be affectionate 
and make her one of the family, whether we like or 
hate her." 

" Well, poor thing, I am more sorry for her, coming 
among a whole family of strangers, eight great boys 
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l&nd girk with whom to make acquaintance and to 
whom always to he civil and pleasant." 

" Sometimes, Paul, you pity the wrong people." 

" Well, here we are at Bishopsgate Street, and have 
quarrelled the whole way, though it is so very delight- 
ful to be together again." 

"No, not quarrelled — we leave that to husbands 
and wives — ^but freely expressed our opinions, neither 
being so foolish as to like the other a bit the less for 
doing so." , 

"Very self-satisfied, complacent folk! Now the 
station in a minute, then luggage, tickets, and home ! 
What a pile of boxes !" 

" One cannot visit Aigburth Eoad, Liverpool, with- 
out preparation." 

" Ah, when I saw Hetty in that splendid house and 
those lovely dresses, she and they seemed just suited 
to each other." 

" Ah, you would not think so now. She is so faded, 
and thin and worn." 

" No wonder !" 

" No, she is overdone from morning till night." 

" Better than being underdone, — I mean having too 
little to do." 

" But doing nothing ?" 

" Very dismal work, I allow. — Then," he said sud- 
denly, " she is not a happy wife ?" 

" Oh, Paul, no I and yet she does love him." 

** The worst man has some one to love him ; and 
though I never could take kindly to Cradock myself, 
there is much to admire in him. Upright as the day : 
I know no one whom I would more implicitly trust 
with any secret, or upon whose opinion I would more 
rely." 

** Yes, there is nothing mean or shabby or little 
about him. I don't think he knows how aggravating 
his cool composure is." 

** He married too late," said Paul, sententiously, 
and then laughing, added, " so will you, Barbara, if 
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you don't take care, your angles are getting very 
sharp.'* 

Barbara had a speedy specimen of the disagreeable 
state of things which Paul had described. When that 
evening the schoolroom as usual joined the elders at 
the late tea, Gordon came in with a face too sullen 
for a comparisop to be found to suit it, and setting 
himself at his ease on the sofa, pursued his book from 
which even on entering he had scarcely lifted his eyes ; 
whilst Paul rose, fetched his mother's chair, and 
placed the screen so as to shelter her from the roar- 
ing fire, the cheerfulness of which was as essential to 
her husband as overpowering to one subject to fre- 
quent faintness. 

** Gordon, why don't you jump up to help your mo- 
ther," said his father, as Mrs. Wynne rising dropped 
her handkerchief, and Gordon, the nearest to her, 
suffered Paul to dart forward and pick it up. 

**I don't want to," almost too sullenly to be audi- 
ble. 

** Want ! it is your duty : you leave everything to 
Paul, tired as he always comes in. Now henceforth I 
insist upon vour making^yourself of use — a healthy 
boy like you lolling upon sofas, indeed ! — In my young 
days, I should never have thought of such a thing !" 

"Very likely." 

" Eh, what's that ?" asked Mr. Wynne, roused to 
sitting upright in the easy-chair, and leaning forward 
to catch better the answer, which, however, his son 
was too prudent to repeat. 

'' A speech which I should be as sorry to hear again 
as Gordon would be to repeat it," said his wife, when 
he turned to her for explanation. — " Now, children, 
pray come to tea." 

She kept the seat beside herself, for Gordon, who 
finally allowed himself to be coaxed off the sofa into it. 

** Give your father his tea, there's a good boy," she 
whispered, persuasively. 

Gt)rdon made no reply by word or gesture. 
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" Such a little attention would please him ; you are 
too backward in making yourself of use." 
*^ He may come and ^tch it for himself." 
Mrs. ^ynne looked shocked, but any further re- 
monstrance was stopped by her finding her husband 
had awakened to the fact that some dissension was 
going on, and again had raised himself ready to pounce 
upon the delinquent. And so she passed the cup vid 
Hargrave and Barbara, who looked across at Paul and 
bit her lip ; signs of penetration and displeasure, to 
which he was too dutiful to respond. 

The next morning was soft and mild, the frost gone, 
leafless shrub and tree still wet with the night's rain ; 
and Mrs. Wynne crossing the hall to the dining-room, 
encountered her three younger boys turning into it 
from the garden in boots which had anything but im- 
proved the lozenged stones of the hall. 

•* Will, David, what are you about ? go back all of 
you, and rub your boots well." 

The two big boys obeyed, the youngest, perhaps too 
humble to consider himself classed with them m the 
'' all," slipped instead past his mother into the break- 
fest-room, as yet otherwise empty. 

" No, Gordon, I can't except you, you are as muddy 
as anyone. Now be quick, the prayer-bell will be 
ringing directly." 

" They won't hurt you." 

"But they will my carpets and eyes. No," de- 
cidedly, *• you must go." 

Here Will and David returned, and after exchang- 
ing good mornings with their mother, stood laughing 
and talking in the window, whilst Gordon sat kicking 
his dirty heels against the legs of his chair. 

" Now, Gordon, you must go sooner or later, why 
delay ?" continued Mrs. Wynne, in an undertone. 
"I can't." 

*' You must, and you must learn to obey at once," 
said his mother, at last somewhat incensed herself, 
" until you go, I shall give you no breakfast." 
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« I don't care." 

" How can you be so perverse ?" 

"I don't care." 

" But you should care, your own mother — " 

« I don't care." 

" Gordon, you shall go. I insist upon it, or I will 
tell papa ; he will be here in a moment now." 

Papa was far nearer than even his wife expected, 
far less Gordon, and thus was just in time to hear his 
son's fourth " I don't care." 

" To whom are you speaking ?" the husband asked, 
advancing to the culprit, in a tone that might well 
appal him into obedience for the minute. 

" Mamma." 

^ She standing and you sitting there, and speaking 
in such a tone ! T don't care to hear the ins and 
outs of the tale, it will only be the more to your 
shame, — go up to your own room, Hannah shall bring 
you your meals, and there you shall stay till I set 
your behaviour on a very different footing to-night." 

"Erank, it was only — " began his wife, but she 
stopped, perhaps feeling that his father's ignorance of 
the disobedience and perverseness which had preceded 
Gordon's words was the happiest thing that could 
have befallen her boy whilst Mr. "Wynne was so in- 
censed and indignant. 

" My dear, you ruin him by your fondness — Now, 
Gordon, J will be obeyed at once, and so you will find 
that your mother shall be ; I'll send you off to school 
next week if this be not the last of such behaviour I 
see. Now, go." 

Gordon went, Mr. Wynne with a muttered " past 
all bearing," rang the bell for the servants, and the 
family took their places, Hargrave whispering to Will, 
'* What a jolly riddance of bad rubbish !" 

Hargrave, now seventeen, was fast shooting into a 
young man, tall, and well enough formed, with an oc- 
casional Tcflection of Hetty's ready answer and smile, 
but more like !Frank in feature and complexion, al- 
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though his eye possessed all the cleverness and intel- 
Hgence which that of his eldest brother lacked ; to 
Frank's fastidiousness adding a self-complacency and 
consciousness of his abilities which Paul hoped that 
Cambridge would soon knock out of the head boy of 
Fordham G-rammar School. 

Breakfast passed over now with less laughing and 
talking than usual, for though few of the boys or 
girls cared much for Gordon, all did for their mother, 
and in her presence not one would say a word she 
might think heartless or unsy mpathizing. Mr. Wynne , 
paid his wife many a little attention which a husband of 
yesterday might have overlooked, and Paul looked on 
the bearing of both as on one of the prettiest sights in 
the world ; — the mother full of sorrow for her boy, far 
too fond of and confident in her husband not to exert 
herself to the utmost to make him think as little of 
the mal-adventure as she did much — the father anxious 
to atone for his son's rudeness as well as his own plain- 
spoken sentence ; and to show he still thought her the 
best, most sensible and sweetest of women. 

As usual, the meal was hardly over when the Lon- 
don bound had to leave to catch their train, and Bar- 
bara watched Paul off with something of the sinking 
heart with which she had left her poor sister. The 
morning's post had brought her no letter, indeed 
Barbara knew Hetty well enough to feel she must not 
be surprised if in her present state of health and 
spirits she did not hear for a long time to come yet — 
not even till the visit to the Staffords was past, and 
need no longer be in any way alluded to. 

The boys gradually dispersed to school, Elizabeth 
and Laura went to Miss Barnard, with whom at her 
own request Elizabeth was staying till Easter. Barbara 
went to fetch her work, feeling that her mother would 
expect to hear all about Hetty and her visit, and won* 
dering how much or how little she ought to tell. 

It was some time, however, before Mrs. Wynne 
came back from her household duties, and then she 
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was incessantly in and out of the room, saying every 
Qow and then, " Now, Barbara, I do hope I am coming 
to sit with you quietly, and hear all about poor Hetty ;" 
and then before more than one question had been an- 
swered, seeming to remember something, and starting 
up again. 

At last she did come in, wearied and pale, and laid 
herself upon the sofa, owning to headache and wish- 
ing for quiet. Barbara compared her mother's and 
Hetty's lots as wives and mothers, and decided that 
she would not be either for the world. 

Dinner-time came and first brought in the boys, who 
imported with them a noise and merriment that seemed 
for the first moment overwhelming after the decorous 
stillness of Aigburth Eoad, but most delightfully home- 
like and familiar after the first shock. Mrs. Wynne 
sat at the head of the table and carved, and even tried 
to talk cheerfully, till she had filled a plate which it 
was found ought to have been Gordon's. She half 
rose herself and then said, ^* Hannah, ask Miss Eliza- 
beth for some potatoes, and take up Master G-ordon's 
tray." 

Hannah returned, asking where was Master Gor- 
don. 

"Let me run up, mamma," said Barbara, seeing 
her mother turn faint and pale, and thinking Hannah's 
tone most shamefully and needlessly alarming. She 
came down, however, in two minutes herself. 

" Mamma, will you come one minute ?" Barbara 
led the way into the parlour, and then said, " There is 
this, mamma, for you." 

Mrs. Wynne tore open the scrap of paper, read the 
blotted, scrawling lines, and gave a little shriek, as, 
quickly recovering herself, 

" Barbara, tell no one, we will finish dinner, get the 
boys off" to school, and then drive up to town for your 
father." 

"Mother, what is it?" 

" He — he — " Mrs. Wynne turned away her head, 
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her face convulsing, **he — see,'* and she gave the note 
into Barbara's hands. 

" Dear mamma, — ^Tou have all made me hate home, 
so I am going to see. I will write to you when we 
sail. Perhaps papa will be sorry then, i won't stay 
where I am so treted, nor come back till I am a great 
man ; so till then, good-bye." 

Barbara's first impulse was to laugh, till she saw 
what a different impression the note had made on her 
mother. 

" Oh, Barbara, I would give my life to have him 
back safe !" she gasped. 

" Dear mother, he will, he shall. It is such a very 
boyish thing. He has no money, he can't get far 
away ; he will be so glad to come home." 

Mrs. "Wynne had sunk down, her face ashy white. 

Barbara ran away for a glass of water, and held it 
to her lips. 

" No, don't think of me," she cried, starting up and 
almost dashing it away, ** but Gordon. Barbara, what 
have you been about ? Eing the bell, order the car- 
riage, we must go at once." 

**Dear mamma, you are not equal — " 

" Not equal ? — to save my boy ? I could walk to 
Portsmouth, if that would save him an hour's trouble. 
Make haste," and she hurried up the stairs to her own 
room. 

Barbara felt that she had scarcely a moment in 
which even to think ; perhaps it was happy for her 
that it was so, for in such a position the greater the 
thought, the greater the perplexity. She had rung 
the bell, so when Hannah answered it, she ordered the 
pony-carriage at once, most certain that a drive to 
London on a raw misty day was the last risk her mo- 
ther ought to run, and that the step at all was most 
precipitate : if she could only have felt sure that to 
obey was still her highest duty ! 

Whether highest or not, it was the only one that 
I 
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ihe could fulfil ; she heard her mother's hurried step 
above, and ran up, and though dressing with all pos- 
sible speed, found Mrs. Wynne waiting for her in a 
fever of impatience in the hall. 

" My dear, where can the carriage be ?" 

** I will run and see how long it will be — five mi- 
nutes, mamma, still. Let me fetch you a glass of 
wine and a biscuit." 

** My dear, do leave me alone — what can James be 
about ? — Tes, go and have something yourself." 

Barbara went, glad to have somewhere to go to, and 
something to do ; the boys were just finishing their 
puddiug, wondering what their elders had been about. 

" Why, Barbara, where are you off to ?" 

** To London, with mamma." 

"Oh, then, Barbara," broke in Will most oppor- 
tunely, " don't forget our tennis-ball." 

" But what are you going for in such a hurry ?" 
asked Hargrave. 

" Pray let me eat my dinner," equivocated Barbara, 
" I have scarcely a minute in which to do it." 

She heard the pony-carriage, and hurried away 
again. - Mrs. Wynne was standing on the steps, tol- 
erably composed, and by a great effort restraiuing 
herself from going to meet it. Barbara saw that she 
had not a shawl or wrap with her, and turned to run 
up for one, then fearing to keep her mother waiting 
called, 

"Hannah!" 

But Hannah was invisible, as servants often are 
when most wanted. Fortunately, Will heard and came. 

"What?" 

"A shawl for mamma !" shouted Barbara back from 
the gates. 

But they drove off without it, Barbara in her hurry 
had on but her cloak herself. Her mother had no fur 
either! Just, as she was in despair she saw a breath- 
less figure waiting at the next gate. 

** Here's for you," as they drove rapidly past, and 
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Will flung in a cloak, which Barbara caught, and put 
over her mother's shoulders without a word, thinking 
the less to disturb her, and to excite no opposition. 

The movement was successful, one of the few things 
upon which, poor girl ! she could look back at the end 
of that day, and feel that it had been so. 

They drove on ; Barbara felt as if each furlong were 
really taking them further from Gordon, that very 
likely Will would stumble on him on his way back 
across the fields. 

They reached the city. Mrs. Wynne, who had been 
leaning back without looking right or left, roused her- 
self and sat up. They reached her husband's office, 
and alighted, passing through the outer room, where 
sat Paul, so busy that he did not raise his head, to the 
mysterious inner room where was Mr. Wynne. 

" Frank !" said his wife, going up to him and laying 
her trembling hand upon his shoulder. 

"My love!" 

" Gordon is gone to sea !" 

** What, my dear ?" laying down his pen. 

"Gordon has run away — gone to sea. I don't 
blame you," but she sank down and gasped. 

Mr. Wynne turned to his daughter. ** She has had 
no dinner ; do make her have something, wine — ^any- 
thing," said Barbara, unromantically, thinking of her 
mother far more than of Gordon. 

So did Mr. Wynne. He flung open the window, 
poured out a glass of wine, and made his wife drink 
it, before he would hear a word of his son. 

** Erank, don't waste time on me ; but Gordon- 
how can we find him ? where shall we go ?" 

" Indeed, I don't know. Wretched boy ! to give 
you such a fright." 

" Oh, Frank, don't speak so of him ; we may never 
see him again. Where will he have gone ?" and she 
looked as piteously earnestly into his face, as though 
he could tell her if he would. 

"When did he go?" 
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" I don't know. Hannah found him gone when she 
took up his dinner — and only this," and she gave the 
paper which Earhara now found she had kept tight in 
one hand all this time into that of her husband. 

" Going to sea ! poor boy ! how excessively childish ! 
What money had he ?'* 

" Only fourpence-halfpenny," answered Barbara, 
**for I heard him telling David so yesterday." 

^' He asked me for a shilling yesterday, and I gave 
it him," said Mrs. Wynne, in a voice full of remorse 
and despair. 

*^ Eighteenpence might take him to London, and as 
far as New Cross from London Bridge. Did you ask 
if he had been at the Marsh station F" 

" No, I never thought of it ; how could I forget ! 
But until I had you, Frank, I felt as if I could do 
nothing. The pony- carriage is here; let us drive 
back at once and ask," and her hand was on the door. 

" Wait a minute, my dear." 

" Tes, get her home," Barbara whispered. 

" Very well, my dear, yes, but I must just speak 
to Paul," and he opened the door, and called in 
his son. 

"I am going back to Fordham with mamma," and 
he gave some business directions to his no little asto- 
nished son, who, however, in the office answered 
"Tes, sir," as quietly as if incapable of the sensation 
of surprise. 

"That is all. Now, my love," and he offered 
his arm. 

" But, Frank, could not we go to London Bridge 
and ask there ?" 

" My love, who could remember if such a boy had 
been there or not ?" 

" Oh, Frank, do, do—" 

" Very well, my dear, certainly, if you wish it," he 
answered at once, in the kindest of tones, " I will 
send Paul himself. But I am pretty sure that we 
shall find him at Fordham ; by this time he will be 
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heartily tired of his escapade, though perhaps too 
much ashamed of it to return just yet." 

" Only let us do something," said Mrs. Wynne, 
feverishly pressing on. 

Without a word more Mr. Wynne helped her into 
the carriage, only pausing a moment on his way to 
whisper the order to Paul. 

Barbara reseated herself, James was sent home by 
train; Mr. Wynne cracked the whip, and off they 
started home again as fast as might be. 

It was just four when they reached Ford House, 
which looked and was empty and silent ; the two girls 
being still in the schoolroom, and the boys at school. 
The three passed into the parlour in silence. 

" Now, Barbara, just run up and see if Gordon be not 
safe in hi^ own room again," said Mr. Wynne, cheer- 
fully. Up Barbara went, but Gordon was not there. 

** Never mind, my love," said Mr. Wynne, in 
answer to the piteous look which his wife cast upon 
him, " I am sure he will be there before the day is 
over; but you must promise me to trust the matter to 
me. I will not move a step in it unless you promise 
me to lie down here and rest, and let Barbara make 
you some tea." 

** Oh, Frank, how can you think of me when it is 
Gordon—" 

'^ Who is causing all this trouble and alarm. Dis- 
obedient, unfeeling boy!" continued Mr. Wynne, 
warmed out of his discretion, " now, my love, I pro- 
mise you that I will take every pains to find him and 
bring him back ; but he is not to be received as a 
hero, but a culprit, and shall be well punished too 1 
I won't have you exposed to such alarms for nothing." 

" Frank, don't speak so. If I have been upset, it 
is all my own folly," said his wife, rising and speaking 
with an effort in her usual calm tone, " I am quite 
well now; don't let me keep you. You were going 
to the station. Barbara, you look cold; the walk 
with papa will do you good." 
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Barbara was nothing loath, for a drive, in February, 
of thirteen miles in an open pony-carriage, does not 
serve to warm one; and she felt that now Mrs. 
"Wynne believed that taking care of herself and keep- 
ing quiet would react to Gordon's ultimate advantage, 
she need not fear her restlessly wandering about and 
exerting herself if left alone. 

" But, Barbara, did not you say that your mother 
had had no dinner? you must first — " 

" No, Frank, nothing first ; I will see to my dinner," 
and she rang the bell. " Hannah shall see after me, 
and I promise not to fret.'* 

She smiled : Mr. Wynne kissed her, offered his arm 
to Barbara, and started. 

" This is the last time that I will let your mother 
be exposed to such needless excitement," he began, 
angrily ; " my mind is quite made up — he shall go to 
some public school directly after Easter, and till then 
to Mr. Brown's ; I will not let him spend another day 
in the house to worry her so !" 

^' I am sure going to school will be as good for him 
as for poor mamma," answered Barbara, heartily. 

"Tes, sullen, wilful, disobedient boy! I'll teach 
him that I'm to be obeyed ; he shall not forget that 
his running away to-day was express disobedience," 
continued the incensed father and husband, who 
(thanks to his wife's training, though he was far from 
knowing it) had never met with disobedience from a 
son of his before. 

They hurried on through the now foggy lanes to the 
station. Had any of the young gentlemen from Ford 
House been up to town that day ? 

" Tes, the little fair-haired 'un ; but he'd come back 
by the very last train." 

*' All right ; I thought so," said Mr. Wynne, though 
his countenance told that this news had relieved him 
not a little ; *' ten to one he will be home before us, 
and thinks that I shall know nothing about it." 

Poor Gordon most assuredly did so. Mr. Wynne 
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and his daughter had scarcely been gone ten minutes 
when he crept into the garden from the back fields ; 
ashamed as yet to enter the house, although a few- 
hours' experience of a homeless life had been quite 
enough to make him heartily tired of its discomforts 
and loneliness. 

Mrs. Wynne meanwhile kept her word, by eating 
enough to satisfy her husband, should he inquire what 
kind of a meal she had made, and then lay down, and 
waited as quietly as she could for his return. 

Hargrave, "Will, and David came in first. 

" Not well, mother ?" asked Will, turning into the 
parlour and going up to the sofa. 

" Tes, very fair." 

" Tou*re soon back from town." 

**I only wanted to see your father." A pause. 
**Will," and she caught his arm suddenly, "I can 
trust you : have you seen anything of Gordon ?" 

"Gordon? No, not all day. Of course not!— 
would you like me to go up and see him ?" 

**No, but — he has run away,'* answered Mrs. 
Wynne, her composure all but giving way once more : 
as it was, her tone of anguish made Will stoop down 
and kiss her. 

" Tou've always been a good boy to me," she whis- 
pered ; a faint feeling first flashing across her mind 
that she unjustly prized the undutifulness of her 
youngest son before all the dutifulness of the others. 

** Not always, mother, but I want to be ; and who 
would not ?" answered Will, bluntly ; " but can't I do 
something ?" 

" Tes, do, if you would look for him," she cried,^ 
starting up. " Papa and Barbara are gone to the sta- 
tion, but papa thinks he will be about here : will you 
look ?" 

"Look till I find him," answered Will, heartily, 
letting go her hand and taming off, then going back, 
** can't I do anything for you first, mother?" 

" No, nothing ; but tell him that no one will be 
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angry, we will all forgive, no one ahall say a word 
about it if he will but comer back at once." 

" I can't say that, mother ; for I'm sure /shall give 
it him for so frightening you, if no one else does ;*' 
and off "Will ran. 

Mrs. "Wynne's next visitors were her husband and 
Barbara. "WellP" she asked, trying to keep the 
anxious misery at her heart out of her voice and 
manner. 

" All right, my dear," answered Mr. "Wynne at 
once, " he did go up to town, but came back by the 
3.50 train ; so he must be about somewhere and have 
spent all his money too, so he can't get away again. 
Most likely he is skulking about ; I thought he hadn't 
the spirit to carry it on long," and Mr. Wynne de- 
parted to search the garden. 

" How hard your fether is on the poor boy," said 
Mrs. Wynne as he went, ** I am sure I don't think he 
is much to blame, do you P Papa was very harsh to 
him at breakfast, and it is no wonder that he was 
frightened and ran away ; he has never been spoken to 
so before, and he is such a little boy !" 

Barbara did not answer ; she only wondered whe- 
ther the wonderful love of motherhood could ever so 
blind herself. 

** Ah, I ought to have known that I need not expect 
sympathy for him from you," said Mrs. Wynne, bit- 
terly. 

Barbara said nothing ; but in the gathering dark- 
ness her eyes filled with tears. This was all her re- 
ward for all that she had done, and more, all she had 
left unsaid that day. 

Mr. Wynn ecame in after nearly an hour's unsuc- 
cessful search, which had been far from making him 
feel more kindly towards his delinquent son. Mrs. 
Wynne's face, as he told her shortly, " no trace of 
him," told all her anguish. 

«* I ivill find him," cried her husband, seizing his 
hat again, " if only to make him suffer for all you — " 
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" Frank," cried his wife, starting up and detaining 
him, '* if you talk so I shall wish you never to find 
him, wish that — that he may never — come — back — " 
her voice broke down, and the sentence ended in a 
wild hysterical laugh and cry. 

"My love, my sweetest, forgive me," said Mr. 
Wynne, laying her head upon his shoulder with the 
tenderest hand in the world, and kissing away her 
tears, " I will not say another such word if it so pains 
you. I own I was forgetting that sensible old rule, 
* hate not the sinner, but the sin.' " 

Mrs. Wynne gulped down the wild eobs rising in 
her throat to smile, clinging to him who had wounded 
her for her strength and comfort. ^ 

Barbara watched them with brimming eyes, for the 
moment yearning to be the object of such great love 
herself. 

** I tell you what, my dear," resumed Mr. Wynne 
at last, "we have been overlooking the most likely 
place all this time. Ten to one but he is at old 
nurse's, what more likely ? I will go and see." 

" No, no, you must be so tired, and it is so late, 
nearly dinner-time, let Barbara go ; no, it is too nearly 
dark; but Hargrave or David might go, they are 
both in." 

" But you will be better satisfied if I go ; yes, I 
know you will ;" and with another kiss he was gone. 

"And now," said Mrs. Wynne, quite cheerfully, 
"we must go and dress for dinner. Barbara, tell 
Hannah to light the fire in your father's dressing- 
room, and tell cook to be sure to be punctual." 

"Yes, mamma." 

She stood in the doorway to let her mother pass, 
and then watched her go up the stairs, after all her 
excitement and fatigue, with a light, active step. 

They next met in the drawing-room, where was 
Paul, who of course had learnt nothing more at 
London Bridge than that so many boys had gone 
down that day that no one could undertake to say 
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even whether one of the number had been fair-haired 
at all. This had been no disappointment to him, nor 
was it now to his mother. 

It was nearly seven when Mr. "Wynne came in with 
no tidings at all, which a little alarmed himself, though 
he confidently told his wife that if Gordon did not 
come home before bedtime he was quite sure he would 
go to Nurse Taylor's for a night's shelter ; and he had 
told her to send up word by her niece Sarah the minute 
be did so. 

" So now, my love, I must just get rid of this dirt, 
and we will gp to dinner." 

" Tes, you must be so tired. But you won't be 
long? I may ring for the soup to be put on the 
table?" 

She did so, and then went and sat down next Paul, 
and put her hand in his. 

"Oh, Paul!" 

" Dearest mother, it must, it shall come right." 

" I begin to despair." 

Paul looked at the shrunk, worn woman at his 
side, from whom every spark of hope or life seemed 
with her husband's presence to have vanished. 

'* Mother, .you must not sit up and so over-exert 
yourself. Papa would much rather you would take 
care of yourself than be with him, he would indeed ; 
he was talking about it only this morning, saying how 
ill and worn you were looking." 

" Tes, and now he will have it if I give way for a 
moment it is all Gordon's fault.. No, I must keep 
up. Don't look so grieved, my boy, what one must 
do, one always can do." 

** But there is no real must in the case, mother." 

"There is, Paul. If Gordon should come in I 
must be down — but I know he won't," and she sank 
back in her chair hopelessly. 

No one said a word more. Suddenly she started 
up, and went hurriedly to the schoolroom, where the 
tea-things were still on the table. 
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" Is Will come in ?" she asked as naturally as she 
could. 

*• No ! where can he be ?" answered David, " Mo- 
ther, mayn't we send these things away and get to the 
table ; if he will stay out, I don't see why Elizabeth 
should make us all suffer." 

*' Mamma, I have cleared part of the table, and I do 
think David might manage if he would,'' said Eliza- 
beth, gently. 

"I will have no squabbling," said Mrs. Wynne, 
sharply, '^ Elizabeth is to do what she thinks best," 
and she went. 

*• I knew how it would be," grumbled David, " no 
one ever cares for me or what I've got to do." 

** David, if you would try I am sure that atlas could 
lie open, and you need not have it on the floor. Do let 
me see," and Elizabeth stooped down and put her long, 
white Angers under the huge atlas which David had 
persisted in having on the cai^et with a candle, saying 
that the tea-tray left no room on the table for any- 
thing. 

" Get away !" he cried sullenly, pushing her off, 
" you might let me be in peace here at least." 

"But I want you to be comfortable," ventured 
Elizabeth, not only gently — she always spoke so — but 
as cheerfully and boldly as she dared and could speak. 

" Comfortable ? I've given up expecting to be that 
long ago : no one is thought of in this house but 
Will and Gordon." 

" Leave him alone," said Laura, a pretty, laughing, 
saucy girl of twelve, seeing Elizabfeth still linger dis- 
consolately over their prostrate brother and his atlas, 
" David likes to be a martyr, you know." 

•'What's that?" cried David, starting to his feet 
md firing at once, " if you say that again — " 

"Now, David," said Hargrave, looking up from 
his studies, and speaking from an unapproachable 
height of superiority and authority, "if you don't 
stop all this grumbling and row, you'll just go up 
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Btairs, atlas and all. I won't have it going on 
here." 

" I should like to see myself go," answered David, 
ironically. 

"Tou will, though," pursued Hargrave, with su- 
preme calmness and contempt, "so just shut up, or 
I'll send you off this minute." 

David muttered and grumbled, but finally resumed his 
old position, in which Elizabeth felt forced to leave him. 

At last Will did come in, hungry as a hunter, to see 
if anything had been heard of Gordon at home. 

" Oh, not here !" he cried, putting in his head and 
sending a glance round. 

"Who?" 

" Oh," said Will, feeling that he had been incau- 
tious, "well, they're all at dinner, I suppose." 

" Yes, and Will, stop," cried Hargrave after him, 
" we've done tea this hour, and you must come and 
have yours now or I shall send the things away." 

" Tes, I'll come in a minute," and off Will went to 
the dining-room. 

Mrs. Wynne, who had been watching for every 
sound, hoping that it might be Will's return, turned 
deadly white as he only shook his head in answer to 
her look of inquiry. 

" But I'll go out again in a minute, mother," whis- 
pered Will, "I only want a bit of bread." 

" Oh, yes, my poor boy ! but have some dinner with 
us, you must be famished." 

" No, never mind, it will only keep me, and they 
haven't sent away the tea-things in the schoolroom." 

Here he kept his word, only cutting off a hunch of 
bread, not waiting even to swallow the tea which Eli- 
zabeth had already poured out for him. 

" Do have it. Will, I really can't keep the tea for 
you any longer." 

" No, Bess, thank you, can't stop. Send them all 
away, thank you all the same, you know," and he was 
out in the hall again. 
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It was pitch dark, a cold, starless night, but he was 
ruDDing down the steps cheerily, when suddenly he 
nearly fell over some large and rather soft substance. 

" Eollo !" he cried, " come along, good fellow. Why 
— ^get up — what is it ?" and he stooped down to feel, 

Gordon sprang up, and tried to nee, but Will held 
him tight. "Gordon! hurrah!'* he kept one arm 
tight round him, dragged the boy after him up the 
steps, and opening the hall-door with his free hand, 
cried triumphantly into the house, " All right, mother ! 
got him !" 

Poor Gordon ! for the last two hours he had been 
skulking round about the house, eluding his father and 
Will, but hoping during the longest minutes which he 
had ever spent in his life that his mother would at last 
come out herself. Then he could make his own terms, 
long ago he had settled what they were to be. That 
no one was ever to say a word about his having run 
away ; that his father was to have nothing more to do 
with him ; and that — yes, while he was about it, he 
might as well stipulate that too, that his weekly pay 
should be raised from sixpence to a shilling ! 

Poor Gordon ! what a terrible downfall was this ig- 
nominious capture ! When Will went in he believed 
the search for the night to be over ; at first he was re- 
lieved ; then he felt all the wretchedness of his situa- 
tion, its coldness, desolation, and hunger, and had 
somehow instinctively left the ivy under the wall for 
the steps where he could wait for his mother more 
patiently; for the light in the hall shone stealthily 
through the chinks in the shutters of the door. 

Will's cry of exultation reached the dining-room in 
a minute. Up sprang Mrs. Wynne and rushed to the 
door ; up sprang Mr. Wynne and caught her at the 
doorway, detained her, and called to Will to come 
to them, whilst Paul quietly sent James out of the 
room, and closed behind him the door leading to the 
kitchen. 

Into the dining-room Will dragged the reluctant. 
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Btniggliog boy. In vain a child not yet eleven strug- 

fled against the force of one of more than thirteen, 
^ot till the dining-room door was closed behind 
them did Will loose his hold, even still unconsciously 
considering himself answerable for his late captive's 
safety, and so planting himself firmly with his back to 
the door. 

" Let us out, "Will," whispered Paul, who, followed 
by Barbara, now came up to him, ^* and as he's all safe 
and sound, hadn't you better — " 

" O yes," answered honest Will, colduring scarlet, 
"of course how stupid!" and he stumbled out after 
them as fast as he could. 

" Well now tea !" he cried, and ran off to the school- 
room, where was a great commotion. 

« Got him ? Who ?" cried Hargrave, " a burglar ?" 

" No," answered Will, gulping down at a draught 
the cup of tea Elizabeth had ventured to abstract for 
him in spite of Hargrave' s supercilious "you spoil 
that boy." 

"Who then?" 

*' Gordon, of course," answered Will, his mouth 
full of bread-and-butter, excited out of all discretion. 

** Gordon !" cried even clever Hargrave, puzzled 
for a moment, " why you don't mean he'd run away !'* 

" What, didn't you know ?" cried Will, in conster- 
nation, "O no! I remember. O dear! pray don't 
tell." 

" There's no one left to tell," said Hargrave drily, 
" seeing that we are all here assemble^. Eun away ! 
Dear me ! what a pity he ever came back again, I 
wonder you hadn't the sense to overlook him." 

" Tou would not joke, Harvey, if you knew all that 
mother has been suffering," said Paul shortly. 

" O, I forgot her ! yes, well then, I am glad for her 
sake," answered Hargrave, not only unresentful of the 
rebuke, but heartily. His love for his mother was his 
best point ; and upon this foundation should the no- 
blest character hereafter arise, surely no one who has 
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known the silent influence of a good mother could 
much marvel. 

Meanwhile Mrs. "Wynne had her boy's arms tight 
round her neck, and was lavishing kisses and caresses 
upon him, whilst her husband walked to the fire, and 
turning his back upon this scene, poked the coals ve- 
hemently. This interval gave him full time to recover 
from his own first sensation of relief, and to view the 
matter more calmly. The summing up of all Gordon's 
delinquencies was not promising, his original misbe- 
haviour in the morning, his disobedience in breaking 
bounds, last not least the alarm and anxiety to which 
he had exposed his mother. 

Mr. Wynne turned round to execute justice, think- 
ing that Gordon had had a great deal more fondling 
than was good for him by this time, to find his mother 
giving him a glass of port wine, and pitying him for 
being so cold. 

" My dear," he said, nearly out of patience even 
with his wife, " I will give you five minutes more, then 
you must give him up to me," and he went out and 
crossed the hall to the drawing-room. 

Here were Barbara and Paul, who had been glad to 
slip away from the talking and hubbub in the school- 
room. Mr. "Wynne strode up to the fireplace, and 
planted himself with his back to it and his arms be- 
hind him. 

''It seems to me that your mother is infatuated," 
he began fretfully. 

Qf course no one answered to agree or disagree. 
There was a minute's silence. 

"Paul!" 

"Yes, sir," answered his son, lajring down his book. 

" Now I put it to you," (Paul rose) " if a son of 
yours" (Paul smiled) "had behaved in this abominable 
manner, what would you do to him ?" 

Paul was silent. 

" / am sure that he ought to be well flogged," said 
Mr. "Wynne conclusively* 
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No reply. 

« Eh, Paul?" 

" He is such a little boy," Baid Paul. 

"I did not ask for remark, but an answer," re- 
sponded his father sharply, " now Barbara, what do 
you think?" 

" I don't see why being such a little boy should 
exculpate him," answered Barbara, "that is only one 
of the excuses always made for him. If it had hap- 
pened a year or two later Paul would have said, * he is 
such a big boy.'" She mimicked his tone with a 
little unconscious scorn. 

" Putting aside his disrespect to your mother this 
morning and his disobedience to myself, the ipisery 
and alarm to which he so selfishly exposed my wife — 
she will be the worse for the excitement for days," he 
ended indignantly. 

"Yes, sir, but if I might speak," said Paul, respect- 
fully, " I think that our mother's sufiering ought not 
to be considered one of Gordon's offences. He really 
is too young to have foreseen half of it, or to be able 
to fancy its greatness if he had." 

"Ah, there is something in that." 

" Yes, there is," said Barbara, " but one may be 
quite sure that he knew something of it, for he has 
traded on it before now." 

'* Well," said Mr. Wynne, "it is a most provoking, 
perplexing business ! If it had been Will or David 
now, there would have been no doubt about the mat- 
ter, such an audacious, absurd step, setting aside its 
wrong! and from what the boy ran away I can't 
think." 

" From you," said Barbara to herself, 

" The thing is to prevent his doing it again." 

'* Certainly, sir," said Paul, finding an answer ex- 
pected. 

" Well, I must go," and away went Mr. Wynne to 
the dining-room, where Gordon at the very sound of 
his footstep had tightened his hold of his mother. 
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" Now, Gordon," began Mr. "Wynne, clearing his 
throat and trying to speak with the coldest firmness, 
" let go your mother, and come with me." 

But Gordon only clung the closer. 

** I will be obeyed," cried Mr. "Wynne, his wrath 
again in the ascendant, " let go her hand this mi- 
nute." 

Gordon was for once awed into obedience, though 
he did not quit his place at his mother's side. 

" My dear Frank," began Mrs. "Wynne, tremulously. 

" Ah, my love, you must be seen to first ; let me 
get you to the drawing-room sofa," and he drew her 
arm through his. 

*' Mamma, don't go," cried Gordon. 

" Be quiet, sir," ordered Mr. "Wynne, in much the 
tone in which he would have silenced a dog, and con- 
trasting strangely with the kindly, " now, my love," 
that followed, 

Mrs. "Wynne hung back, then suffered him almost 
to drag her into the hall, and close the door upon the 
culprit. Then she stopped. 

"Frank, I don't go a step further," she said, *'till 
you promise me that you will treat him kindly." 

** I promise you to treat him fairly, to punish him 
no more than is necessary to prevent him from ever 
giving you such a fright again." 

" "Why will you keep thinking of that ?" asked his 
wife in a fretted worried tone which her husband had 
scarcely ever heard from her before, " you know you 
have not been treating him fairly, you never spoke as 
you did just now to any one of the others." 

" My dear, none of the others ever gave me the 
cause, and if they had they would not still have had 
their punishment hanging over them ; I should have 
given it long ago without waiting for any words at all, 
and you yourself then would have thought me quite^ 
right in so doing." 

He spoke almost bitterly. 

" You mean," said his wife slowly, "that I screen 

K 
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this son when I should have denounced one of the 
others. Perhaps I deserve it — perhaps — ^per — " 

** My love, don't so excite yourself — " 

** I am not excited," interrupted his wife, recover- 
ing her calmness, " but if you think calmlv, you will 
not punish Gordon for my weakness. If I have spoilt 
him, it is I who ought to suffer, not he." 

'' As for the suffering, nonsense ! let him be sent to 
bed afterwards now, and to-morrow start fair again. 
It will be much better. Anything else will go hang- 
ing on, and worrying you for a week." 

" "Worrying me ! Eeally, Erank, you madden me," 
answered his wife, fretfully, '^ you really seem to think 
that I have no sense at all." 

'' In this matter, my dear, your usual good sense 
does seem to me to have deserted you — " 

"Frank," she interrupted, "you must promise me, 
you shall. — No, I ought not to speak so, but when 
your wife begs it as a favour to herself, you won't 
refuse her !" 

Bhe was as coaxing and pretty as ever Hetty herself. 
Mr. "Wynne still hesitated, — then stooped to kiss her. 

" My love," he said gravely, " I grant your favour. 
May you never repent my having done so." 

Mrs. Wynne was startled by the earnestness of his 
tone and manner. 

" If— if you really think it right, I will try to bear 
it," she faltered, trembling all over. 

** No, my dear, I have passed my word, and I will 
not give you cause for any more misery to-night. Ask 
Barbara for a cup of tea, and do get to bed." 

She passed on to the drawing-room, he turned back 
to the dining-room, where was poor Gordon, to whom, 
let lovers of justice remember, this very delay had 
been no little punishment. 

As it was Mr. "Wynne ordered him up to bed now, 
and to keep his room the next day, Saturday, for 
having broken bounds to-day; further telling him 
that on the Monday he should become one of Mr. 
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Brown's pupils, and after Easter be sent to school 
away from home. 

So to bed went Gordon, frightened and miserable 
enough, and afraid of his father for years, but with a 
not very wholesome fear. If instant severity were 
out of the question, Mr. Wynne would have done far 
better by telling him that his mother had begged him 
off, and trying to awaken the boy's mind to a full sense 
of all his guut that day, of that towards his mother 
especially ; and having roused him to penitence, in- 
cited him by kindness to try henceforward to atone 
for all the pain and misery which he had occ^ioned 
her. 

Perhaps the next day such reasoning and incite- 
ment would have come even better, but by that time 
Ml. Wynne was heartily sick of the whole matter, as 
anxious to forget it as his wife herself was that he 
should do so, and no more passed about it between 
Gordon and his father. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

A WET SUNDAY. 

" The mild forbearance at a brother's faalt, 
The angry word suppressed, the taunting thought ; 
Subduing and subdued, the petty strife, 
Which clouds the colour of domestic life ; 
The sober comfort, all the peace which springs, 
From the large aggregate of little things, 
On the small cares of daughter, wife, or friend, 
The almost sacred joys of home depend." 

Hannah More. 

The Sunday following was wet, rainy, and damp, such 
a day as always tried Mrs. Wynne terribly ; and after 
all the excitement and trouble which she had under- 
gone on the Friday, and the mistaken endurance she 
had exercised to keep about on the day following, one 
with which she had no power to grapple. 

Mr. Wynne came down to breakfast vexed and sad, 
bringing the keys for Barbara's use : and in answer 
to her inquiries, saying that his wife was little likely 
to be able to leave her room at all that day. 

Barbara sighed, from many more reasons than one. 

In flocked the boys, Gordon in the rear, ashamed, 
yet defiant, till he saw Barbara making tea instead of 
his mother. 

" You don't mean that mother won't be down ?" 
said Hargrave, his face falling. 

" She is too unwell," answered Barbara, looking at 
Gordon, who answered by a rude stare ; then went to 
the window and whistled. 

" Wretch 1" said Hargrave, after him. 
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Gordon whistled more audibly. 

** No whistling on Sunday, if you please,** said Mr. 
Wynne, sharply. " Now, Barbara, ring, and let us 
have prayers ; it is twenty minutes to nine." 

*' Not by the right time, papa, this is ten minutes 
fast.*' 

** My dear, your mother asked me the London time 
last night, on purpose to set this by it." 

"Yes, but — what's the matter, Paul?" asked Bar- 
bara, rather crossly, as he piloted her sleeve through 
a shoal of cups — " but she — '* 

Barbara met Paul's eye, and broke off, her cheek 
for a minute hot, her spirit vexed ; but she had not 
been fighting against " her aggravating love of justice," 
(as Paul himself had once goodnaturedly called her 
temper,) for nothing : and as he passed her to ring 
the bell, she smiled, and whispered, " Thank you." 

Prayers seemed to soothe all, and Gordon was suf- 
fered to take his place unmolested. Mr. Wynne soon 
finished his own slight breakfast, and went up stairs 
to his wife, not, however, before he had pronounced 
the coffee ** detestable," 

" Governor rather — ahem," began Hargrave. 

** We seem none of us particularly bright," inter- 
posed Paul, hastily. ** Laura can tell us why. What 
is it that Brewer says ?" 

" Oh, I finished Brewer yesterday afternoon," an- 
swered Laura brightly, (Paul had felt sure of a bright 
answer, when turning to her,) " and have forgotten it 
long ago : stupid old man ! he can't let a tallow-candle 
bum, without talking a quantity of stuff about alcohol 
and oxygen." 

" My dear Laura ! I shall certainly advise Miss Bar- 
nard to take you through another course of him. Do 
you suppose it's an over-seasoning of alcohol in the 
air that makes us all so stupid this morning P" 

" I am not stupid, so I needn't account for those 
feeling so that are," retorted Laura, shaking back some 
thick bright curls, of which she was reported to be 
rather vain. "I am sure I hope you don't all m^&xv 
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to be 80 ; it's always stupid enough when mamma's 
upstairs ; and on Sundays dreadful." 

" And all thanks to our • dear little truant/ " put 
in Hargrave, mincing his voice. 

'* It will only he thanks to ourselves if we do make 
the day stupid and dreadful," put in Paul, with, how- 
ever, a glance at Hargrave that rather abashed him ; 
*' so I rise from the breakfast-table, proposing, ladies 
and gentlemen, for your consideration this day, * Eord 
House expects every man to do his duty.' " 

** For shame, Paul," said Barbara, as the party dis- 
persed, " to parody such splendid words !" But she 
slipped her arm through his not a little fondly. 

** I only hope that I may follow my own injunction," 
he answered. 

" Of course you will ; you always do. I thought 
you meant it for 'me." 

** ISTo, I didn't ; for Hargrave and Will, if for any 
one in particular. I am afraid of an idle day, and 
Gordon in their power." 

"They despise him too much to hurt him," said 
Barbara, her lip curling. ^ 

" But not to tease him out of his life ; and Barbara,^' 
and his colour rose, *' do you think one ought even to 
think of one brother despising another P" 

" A sister not only thinks of it, but does it," said 
Barbara, shortly. 

Paul looked troubled. Now if he had answered her 
in the tone in which she had answered him, Barbara 
would have clung to her opinion and the open expres- 
sion of it more strongly than ever. As it was, she 
waited, somewhat ashamed of herself already, for his 
reply. However, he made none. 

" Come, Paul, scold me as I deserve," she said, at 
length ; "anything but answer nothing." 

" If you know you deserve a scolding, you don't 
require one," he answered, slowly. 

" What's the matter, Paul ?" 

*' Nothing. At least," he ended, brightening into 
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a smile, *^ you know so well what is the matter, that I 
needn't risk another quarrel by bringing it up again ;" 
and he moved off. 

** No, you shan't go without teUing me what made 
you look so grave — so — " 

'' I will tell vou. * Whosoever hateth his brother 
is a murderer.' ' 

" Oh, Paul, I don't hate him," interrupted Bar- 
bara, shocked. 

" But you are in a fair way to do so." 

''One only pities a person whom one despises," 
said Barbara, rather contemptuously : " and if, after 
your quotation, any other did not seem light, I might 
remind you, * pity is akin to love.' " 

''Your kind of pity is more akin tax to hate," 
answered Paul. 

"Very well," said Barbara, quickly, withdrawing 
her hand; ''if it pleases you to think me so wicked, 
pray do. Your opinion doesn't really make any dif- 
ference to me, BO I ought not to mind." 

" But you do mind." 

" Because I am so silly as to love you," she answered, 
gulping down a rising in her throat. 

" Barbara, do forgive me, and let me say one thing 
more. Don't you think that people easily sink to the 
level of what others think them? Now, if we all 
treat Gordon as if he were a wretched little outcast 
that could never turn to good, don't you think he will 
soon think so himself, and having no character to lose, 
will never try to do better? I can't help pitying 
him so." 

" You told me pity was more akin to hate than 
love," she said, but subdued. 

" Yes, yourSf but not mne," and he laughed. 
"There, I'm sure it's very good of you to let me 
preach to you so ; only, you know you always pay me 
back in kind." 

" Stop a moment. How do you want me to treat 
him, then?" 
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«* As if all Friday's troubles had never been." 

" Oh, Paul ! I can't be such a hypocrite !'* 

'* I think, when a fault has been punished, it ought 
to be forgiven." 

** Perhaps, if he had been punished properly, I could 
have forgiven him ; might even have pitied him, as 
you yourself would own, properly.*' 

" I should hope you would," said Paul, heartily. 

" As it is, you know — it will shock you, but I must 
speak out — I am glad that Hargrave and Will won't 
let him off so easily as papa did." 

" After all, not so very easily." 

" Dear me, Paul—" 

" "Well, what?" as her cheek flushed, and her tone 
showed her impatience. 

" You are more provoking than ever this morning." 

" Well, then, I will leave it alone ; but remember ' 
we should have finished our discussion amicably, if 
you had not insisted on receiving advice — I mean 
asking it — respecting your conduct to Gordon ; only 
you don't know how horrible it is to have to come 
down again after being punished ; you remember that 
row about that stupid joke of mine?" and Paul's 
cheek was crimson after an interval of ten years and 
more, " you will despise me as much as Gordon, when 
I tell you that I longed to run away, to see no more 
of you for ever," 

"Dear Paul !" and Barbara's hand was fast in his 
again. "I shall only love you more about it than 
ever ! How shamefully you were used. I thought 
you knew it, and so didn't mind one bit." 

** If I had been shamefully used I could not have 
helped minding, but I wasn't. I think I needn't have 
been quite so hardly used, no, I don't want to think 
about it ; and if it only made me angry and wretched 
at the time, it has done me good ever since, at least 
made me feel for my fellows ; and so you see, knowing 
what it is to face the whole lot again, I am very sorry 
for Gordon." 
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•* As if he could feel like you!" cried Barbara in- 
dignantly. 

" Why not p Hasn't he flesh, and blood, and 
mind ?" 

" Mind ?" repeated Barbara, contemptuously. " No ; 
at least one only useful to cheat and sneak." 

" Come, Barbara, I won't have you deliver such 
opinions, even if you hold them, which I don't believe. 
There, just look at the poor little fellow," as Gordon 
slunk across the hall to the drawing-room ; " doesn't 
your heart belie your words ?** 

"A little," owned Barbara. 

'* I knew it did ! Now do go to him, and speak to 
him kindly: don't pretend to forget all if you can't, 
but put the case before him. Tell him you are sorry 
for him ; and try to make him sorry for the fault, not 
the punishment, and determine to do better for the 
future." 

** No, Paul, that is beyond me," said Barbara, sadly. 
" You might, you — you are so much better." Her 
voice choked. 

" Dear Barbara !" 

** Don't be kind to me, I don't deserve it!" strug- 
gling to withdraw her hand. 

** If we got only our deserts what wretches should 
we be." 

" Yes ; then let me be a wretch, I should be hap- 
pier so, than being comfortable when I ought not to 
be BO." 

Paul moved away slowly, and crossing to the par- 
lour, took up a book seating himself so as to command 
a view of the hall. 

However Barbara did not enter the drawing-room, 
nor did Gordon leave it till it was time to get ready 
for church, and then Barbara went up stairs, followed 
by Elizabeth and Laura. 

It was still raining when the family party, nine in 
number, Barbara and her father arm in arm, Paul 
with a sister on either side, started for church. He 
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had hoped by thus reducing the party behind to even 
numbers, to prevent Gordon's being obliged to form 
a solitary rear-guard ; he thought that David would 
let him stick to his side. But he was mistaken. 
Hargrave, "Will and David trudged on merrily side by 
side in the wet, poor Gordon stealing after them, 
under an umbrella nearly as big as himself, which his 
mother had sent down for him. 

" This must never be," thought Paul, " why at this 
rate the boy will run away again to-morrow, and Tin 
sure one couldn't blame him ;" and fearing that the same 
procession would be formed coming home, he after sei^ 
vice lingered in the porch till all his family had passed 
out, and then joined the solitary Gordon, much to the 
poor boy's dismay. 

** You'll have some good fishing after all this rain, 
Gordon," began his brother at once, not waiting to 
invent anything wise. 

** What?" asked Gordon stupidly, having expected 
nothing but a lecture, which he had been determined 
not to hear. 

''You will have some good fishing after all this 
rain," repeated Paul, good-humouredly, very glad 
that Barbara \tos not within ear-shot, or he should 
have felt like Matilda Howard and '' the soup is very 
hot, ma'am." 

Gordon beard this time, but did not think fit to 
answer. Beally, poor boy, he did not know how. 

" I don't think it rained last night," pursued Paul^ 
never having been put so to it for conversation, afraid 
of hitting upon anything that might call up unpleasant 
reminiscences. 

Still no answer ; so Paul desisted for a time, then 
he resumed, thinking perhaps it was better after all to 
let his little brother's future changes be considered an 
open matter, 

''You'll have some nice companions at Mr. 
Brown's." A pause. " And you will like him too." 

« No, that I shan't." 
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" Why not ?" asked Paul, much gratified at his suc- 
cess. 

" Will says he's as bad as Mr. Murdstone.** 

"Poor Mr. Brown! but you mustn't believe all 
Will says. He's such a good, kind sort of man — ^I 
liked him very much. You know be prepared me for 
Confirmation." Paul added this with an effort. 

"Yes — but I — I. Paul, mamma never will let 

Eapa send me away after Easter," and Gordon raised 
is troubled eyes eagerly to his brother's face. 

" I think she will, Gordon, that,— rather, I mean, I 
think they will both consider it best. But you must 

fo with a brave heart, and think how delightful it will 
e every half year to come home to mamma with a 
good name and character." 

« But I can't go." 

** But one can, and must do everything that is right, 
and no one can doubt that obeying one's parents and 
obeying them cheerfully, is the first of duties." Paul 
found he was lecturing after all, so stopped. 

" I will run away again first." 

" No," said Paul sternly ; " and you must never let 
such a wicked thought dwell in your mind, however 
unhappy you may be. You are hardly old enough to 
know how wicked it is in itself, but I am sure," he 
added more kindly, ** you will never make dear mo- 
ther suffer again as she did on Friday ; if you had not 
been found that night you would almost have killed 
her. But instead of talking even of making her so 
wretched again, you must try to make up for ever 
having made her so wretched at all, by doing all you 
can to make her happy about you both at home and 
at school." 

" I can't love her if she lets me go." 

"Yes you can, and when you are older you will 
feel it was one of the kindest things she ever did for 
you, and one that cost her a great deal more pain than 
even yourself. I know it must cost you a great deal, 
and seem very dreadful, but we shan't forget you ; I'll 
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make the first holiday I can to come over to see you, 
and you must take care to let me bring home a good 
report of you to mamma — that you are well and happy," 

" I can't be that." 

" Not for some little time, I daresay, but your six 
weeks at Mr. Brown's will be a good break in, and 
young Storey is going to leave him for Harrow at 
JSaster, so if you do go there you will have one friend." 

" Oh, is he ?" asked Gordon, his face brightening 
with hope. " How did you know that ?" 

" I walked up from the train last night with Tom 
Storey aud asked him." 

« Why ?" 

^' Because I thought that if you went at the same 
time it would be a comfort to you." 

Gordon made no remark, and they walked on the 
few remaining steps to the house in silence. 

Dinner was rather a dull meal, for Mr. "Wynne had 
found his wife suffering a great deal of pain, and far 
too unwell to fulfil his cherished hope that she would 
come down to dinner. So as soon as the meal was 
over he went up once more to her room. 

" How about the boys' Catechism ?" whispered Paul 
to Barbara, as they were lolling out of the dining- 
room. 

" Oh, I can't hear them." 

« Hetty used." 

** Tes, but they were younger then." 

" Tes ; perhaps Will and David wouldn't like it, 
but Gordon and Laura " 

" Yes. — I will hear all, if you think it right, and 
that they will stand it." 

" No, I don't know which is right. Only it would 
keep them out of mischief — give a tone to the after- 
noon. And it is far too wet for even Will to get out." 

"Yes; then I had better take it as a matter of 
course. Go to the schoolroom and tell them to come," 
said Barbara, shortly and openly ; all but Elizabeth 
having left the room. 
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"No," said Paul with a blunt laugh: "don't 
treat them so ; don't put rebellion into their heads, 
affronting their dignity by ordering them in like 
hounds. Just say as mamma cannot be down at all 
to-day, you think she will like them to come and 
say the catechism to you, and I am sure they will 
come at once," 

" Thank you, Paul," said Barbara earnestly, after a 
moment's pause, and she left the room at once. 

Will was standing idly at the window, watching the 
drops trickle down the panes; Hargrave reading a 
book that he dipped out of sight as she entered; 
David not there, nor GK)rdon. 

" Oh, Will, Paul and I think mamma would not 
wish the Catechism missed, so, perhaps, you will come 
to me as she will not be down at all," said Barbara, 
trying to speak kindly and easily, but feeling awkward 
and shy enough. 

" Oh — ^very well," answered Will, " I'll come when 
you have got the others." 

"Don't you think you might as well try to find 
them for me P" asked Barbara, sorry the next minute 
that she had seemed to take offence where she felt 
sure that no offence had been intended. 

" What a bother. Well, yes, I'll go after them in 
a minute ; or wait a minute, I may just as well go 
now," and up he started. 

" Thank you," said Barbara, graciously. 

«* What for ? grumbling ?" and he coloured a little, 
but went to the drawing-room. 

" Here, Gordon, you must come out, no more sulk- 
ing, Barbara's ready for the Catechism — dining-room, 
you know," and off he started up stairs. 

Even Barbara held up her hands : as for Paul, who 
was passing through the hall to his own room thinking 
Barbara would be more at her ease by feeling sure 
that he was out of the way, he restrained with difficulty 
his inclination to rush after Will and give him a good 
shaking. 
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Will came down presently, saying David was as 
cross as two sticks, and wouldn't come nohow. 

" But he must come," said Barbara, her cheek flush- 
ing as readily as two years ago : ** go again — : No, 
Will,*' she cried after him, " I'll go myself." 

" I'm half way there," returned Will, and continued 
his way, but Barbara had grown too wise and also too 
considerate to let him go unpursued. 

However, she found nim dready haranguing David, 
who was reading, his elbows on his little deal table, 
his head in his hands as of old, determined not to 
hear, or at least, however loud Will shouted, not to 
heed. 

" Go down. Will, will you, and find the books," and 
as he was stiu*ting, '' pray don't say anything more to 
poor Gordon." 

'V Can't promise," was the unpromising answer, 
"won't if I can help it." 

" I am sorry to mterrupt you, David," began Bar- 
bara, conciliatorily, '* if I had known you were reading 
I would have waited, but now Will and Gordon are 
ready I don't like to keep them." 

" No, I can come," answered David surlily, but rising 
at once, and following her down stairs. 

He was still a plain and latterly rather a sad-looking 
boy. His hair sandy, his face pale and freckled, as 
reserved and unsociable as ever. 

Will and Gordon were waiting for them, Laura how- 
ever laughing and talking with the former, and so the 
latter left unmolested. 

Barbara did not sit down, she could not sit dowti and 
so treat like children boys and girls so little younger 
than herself; she waited a minute for Laura's laughter 
to cease, but Laura did not take the hint. 

" Laura," said Barbara, a little indignation evident 
in her tone, and a good deal in her heart, " that is not 
the way to behave before sayiog such solemn winrds. 
I shall not begin till you are quiet." 

Laura's bright face clouded in a moment, and she 
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tossed her head and muttered something very like an 
impertinent answer, behaviour which upset poor Bar- 
bara throughout the questions and answers that fol- 
lowed. Will answei^ carelessly; Laura shortly; 
G-ordon sulkily ; David P his voice and manner were 
always both short and sulky, but in both just then 
there seemed something to Barbara far more satis- 
factory than in those of the others. 

A quarter of an hour brought the whole business 
to an end. Barbara had meant to make an interesting 
lesson out of it, one to take up a little more time, a 
task which her fondness of history and accuracy of 
memory and knowledge would have made both easy 
and pleasant to her, if, as she had expected. Will had 
been reverent and intelligent, as he always was with 
his mother. Now she would not attempt a continu- 
ation which was not invariable and so might be ob- 
jected to. 

** That will do," she said coldly, and her scholars 
quickly dispersed, not that she meant Laura's conduct 
to pass unnoticed. 

Gordon ventured after Will into the schoolroom, 
David turned up stairs again. Laura took up a book 
and read as contentedly as if no one could take ex- 
ception at anything she had said or done : either little 
thinking or else little caring that Barbara was only 
waiting till she could trust herself to do so tempe- 
rately, to speak to her about her levity and irreverence. 
At last she rose to go. 

''Wait a minute, Laura," said Barbara, ''you may 
think it is not my place to find fault with you, but 1 
cannot let your flippancy and temper pass unnoticed. 
You know that you would not have ventured on either 
if mamma had been here ; and if it is her presence only 
that makes you behave reverently over sacred things, 
you know as well as I do such reverence is worth no- 
thing — is only eyeservice— is very like hypocrisy." 

" I don't see that you have any right to find fault 
with me, but I don't care," muttered Laura. . 
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'* You ought to care, and you must know that you 
ought to care. Think what a bad example you set the 
boys. Not that that is the reason I am so sorry you 
behaved so lightly, but because such conduct is very 
wrong in itself." 

Laura waited a moment, then sat down and took 
up her book again. 

Barbara sorely vexed, rose herself and went up stairs, 
for a little peaceful reading out of the reach of further 
annoyance. 

Meanwhile, Will idle and dissatisfied, had returned 
to the schoolroom to find Hargrave yawning over his 
novel, and betook himself for some little time to his 
old occupation of watching the rain. Then in despair 
at its steady fall, he turned into the dining-room for 
" a Sunday book," but after finding it, lolled over one 
of the window-seats, as if in hopes of the garden's pros- 
pect being more cheering than that of the drive. 

He was turning away again despairingly, when he 
espied a little bit of crumpled paper on the ground, 
picked it up from very idleness, opened it, was sud- 
denly restored to animation, gave a little shout of 
amusement and delight, and rushed across to the 
schoolroom. 

" I say, Harvey, just listen, isn't this grand ?" and 
he planted himself against the door, and clearing his 
throat, began with great pomp and emphasis to read 
poor Gordon's unfortunate note to his mother, inter- 
spersed with running comments, '''grown a great 
man !' don't see that he's done that, do you, Har- 
grave ? Stand up, dear little truant, and let us see. 
No, just the same height as he was, four feet, neither 
more nor less I should say ; what a pity such a great 
man. Lord High Admiral, eh, Gordon ? should be so 
short ! one cannot reconcile great abilities and renown 
with so short a stature, even the Duke of Wellington 
couldn't make Englishmen like that, and our little 
General Tom Thumb — Lord High Admiral Gordon — " 

"Tou beast, you beast, you — " cried Gordon, a 
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passion for which he had never had so much provocar 
tion choking his voice, as he started up and flew at 
Will at length, ready to fight with as much ardour 
as any tar in the whole Eritish fleet. 

Of course Will wouldn't fight so little a fellow, and 
put him calmly aside with the most aggravating con- 
tempt and composure. 

**Tirst-rate, isn't it ? Gordon always was a man of 
his word, you know. What jolly fun, that he should be 
so caught after writing such absurd fandango !" 

"A most touching declaration of independence I" 
minced Hargrave; "dear little truant! how sorry I 
am that you were not suffered to carry it out!" 

** Yes, how jolly silly you would have looked if I'd 
left you to creep in by yourself," began Will, with a 
cruel mixture of contempt and patronage. 

" Pity such a noble declaration of independence — 
one that quite throws old Washington's into the shade 
— ^^should ever be lost. He ought to carry it on his 
front, as the earnest of future renown, to show what he 
would have been if we had but given him the chance." 
And Hargrave, taking a pin from Laura's workbox, 
which had been left on a side table, advanced to the 
wretched Gordon, meaning to pin the paper upon him. 

Gordon struggled and fought desperately, and then 
dashed at the door, which Will had for a moment left 
unguarded : Will's hand was on the handle again in 
an instant, Gordon bent down suddenly and bit it 
with a sharpness that made Will kick him off, though 
he would not release his hold till he could plant his 
body against the doorway. 

"You little wretch!" he cried then, shaking his 
hand with pain ; " you know you're too little to be 
touched again." 

" A most vicious edition of David Copperfield," put 
in Hargrave. "Ah, I know," he cried, "our little 
Ford House Washington shall have his precious de- 
claration of independence on one side, and * Take care, 
he bites !' on the other," and Hargrave^laughing im- 
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moderately at his own conceit, seized hold of Barbara's 
desk, and finding pen, ink, and paper, began to write 
the last sentence in capital printing letters. 

" Yes, make him a walking advertisement of him- 
self ; show the world what he's worth ; they won't 
recognise the great man in him otherwise." 

Gordon, who had been crouching against the window 
seat, surly, cowed, and despairing, now thought of 
one remedy, or at least one vent for his misery, and 
set up a loud cry. "Stop that row!" cried Will; 
"shut up this minute, or, you'll wake mother!" and 
Gordon, who felt that this was the happiest thing that 
could happen to him, uttering a regular scream. Will 
forgot his place as door-keeper, and darted at him, 
laying his great strong hand over the little fellow's 
mouth. Gordon saw he was off his guard, struggled, 
freed himself, rushed at the door, and was out before 
Will saw what he was about. 

" My goodness ! how he will frighten mother!" and 
out he rushed after him, full of honest alarm. 

" A pretty mess we shall be in if she hears of it," 
said Hargrave ; and crumpling up his carefully printed 
capitals, he flung them in the Are, and putting Bar- 
bara's desk into its place, took up his book again. 

Meanwhile Will had dashed after Gordon, who too 
truly had turned up stairs full tilt ; he was too late. 
Gordon rushed into Mrs. Wynne's room, crying 
" mamma, mamma !" but both had forgotten that Mr. 
Wynne was there also. His wife had just fallen 
asleep. He started up, dragged Gordon out of the 
room, saying indignantly, " You selfish, thoughtless 
boy ! I won't have your mother disturbed ! If you 
can't spare her even such a day as this, go up stairs, 
arid don't let me see you again." 

The words were accompanied with a blow. Poor 
Gordon rushed up to his own attic. Will stood dumb- 
founded ; then, as his father turned to re-enter the 
room, he started up from the half-way landing, where 
he had watched the scene without comprehending it, 
and cried intreatingly, " Papa, do stop one minute 1" 
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" Well, what ?" said Mr. Wynne, his hand on the 
handle, and hardly turning round. 

** It is all my fault, not Gordon's ; it is indeed — " 

"Nonsense!'* interrupted Mr. Wynne, sharply; 
" I am not going to listen to any such mistaken kind- 
ness: that boy's faults have been excused at other 
people's expense far too long already." And he en- 
tered the room and shut the door behind him. 

Will stood sobered in a minute, full of shame for 
his wanton cruelty to his little brother, full of misery 
for its consequences, and of indignation at the injus- 
tice of that blow especially. For ten minutes he lin- 
gered on the landing, scarcely able to resist the tempt- 
ation of going in and explaining Gordon's innocence, 
at all risks to himself, fear of exciting his mother 
alone hindering him ; then, as the only reparation he 
could as yet make to his brother, he turned up the 
attic stairs to try to comfort him, and to tell him that 
he would explain all the first minute his father came 
out of his mother's room. 

He had not even the comfort of doing that, for 
G-ordon had bolted the door, and would not be induced 
to let his late persecutor in ; and though "V^ill through 
the keyhole gave a most solemn promise that he would 
exculpate him the first moment that he could do so, 
he went away without even knowing whether he had 
been heard. 

He went down again to the little sitting-room over 
the hall, ready to pounce upon his father the moment 
he appeared. The Sunday dinner hour was half-past 
one. It was now nearly four, but an hour and a naif 
yet stretched out drearily before tea time, for Will 
felt that there was little hope of his father leaving the 
room earlier. One wretched quarter of an hour had 
passed when there was a step along the passage. Will 
looked out, though without much hope. It was Paul. 
" Why, WiU, what are you doing there ? It's left 
off raining at last, so I'm meaning to go out. Come 
along." 

" No thank you." 
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** No thank yon ?" repeated Panl stopping, "* why 
not ?" thinking his walk home with Gk>rdon might 
have offended his innocent brothers. Kindness to a 
culprit in a large family is, after all, a difficult question 
of right and wrong. 

" I'm waiting for papa." 

'* What for P But he i|on't be coming down before 
tea time at the earliest, so we might have a good hour's 
walk first." 

*' But I must see him the very minute he comes out." 

*' Oh — very well," and Paul was passing on, wbsn 
he turned back, and coming up to Will, who was at 
his usual station on the window- seat, ** you're not 
angry with me ?" 

" With you ?" repeated Will, opening his blue eyes, 
" O dear no. Why should I ?" 

^ I thought you might be because I seemed to pa- 
tronize poor Gordon this morning. But you know it 
is so wretched for him to be down again aftei^having 
made such a fool of himself, and without mamma too. 
Don't let him have to walk by himself to church to- 
night, there's a good fellow." 

" Oh, Paul," cried Will, his honest eyes filling with 
tears, *' you don't know what a wretch I've been to 
him," and he detailed all the teazing which he had 
made their little brother endure in the schoolroom. 

'* I didn't think you could have been such a brute," 
said Paul indignantly, when he had finished, *^ how 
cowardly to take advantage of the absurdities of such 
a little fellow 1" 

" Yes, I know," answered Will, crimson and hum- 
bly, '' 1 am 80 ashamed of myself, and to think I must 
tell papa of it all ! and mamma will know, and — " 

" Come, don't cry," said Paul, more good-humouredly, 
" you wouldn't have done it if you had but stopped 
one moment to think, we all know that." 

''But I didn't think, I never do, that is what mamma 
is always teUing me. — WeU, I hope papa will be as 
angry as you were, and give it me well. To think of 
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bis hitting that poor little fellow, when it's I who 
ought to have been half killed. — Oh dear ! and I dare- 
say mamma thought she could trust me, she spoke so 
kindly to me on Friday, and said I'd idways been a 
good son to her, and to think I have been such a cow- 
ardly brute to Gordon to-day !" 

Paul lingered ; no one c^uld have had the heart to 
say any but a kind word to one so contrite, and so deter- 
mined to exculpate his victim at any risk to himself. 

** Well," he said at length, " I think I shall go out 
and get Harvey and David to come as you won't want 
them. You do quite right to stay at home, quite, 
only — you know you are so like Barbara after all — " 
and Paul broke unconsciously into a smile, " do re- 
member that papa has not the least idea that he has 
punished the wrong person, and so speak temperately 
and quietly, or very likely he won't listen to you at all." 

'^ But he must, I can't be happy till I have told 
him alt." 

" Well, I don't wonder that you feel bo, still, just 
put yourself in his place, and remember how much 
reason he has had to be incensed with Gordon of late, 
how little with you. Good-bye for the present, then," 
and Paul went. 

" David's upstairs if you want him," said Will, going 
after him. 

*• Oh, thank you," and five minutes later Will with 
a heavy and envious heart watched his three brothers 
down the green towards Pordhurst. He lounged list- 
lessly about a little, then started up, ** If I hadn't 
behaved so badly over the Catechism, and then felt so 
wretched and idle I couldn't read, all this wouldn't 
have happened. How badly I have spent my Sunday 
— what is that, 

** * And Satan always finds some work 
For idle hands to do.' 

Oh dear, how true it is I Well, I toill read now." 
He went to Mrs. Wynne's bookcase, and took out 
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Jeremy Taylor's " Holy LiviDg and Dying." At 
first the quaint language and quainter conceits often 
tempted the schoolboy to smile, out he read resolutely 
on till thoroughly touched, interested, and impressed, 
and at last the tea bell rang when he thought that he 
had at least half an hour to wait yet. 

*' Oh dear I and I ain'ii ready for tea, but I must 
catch papa — ^yet mamma was so vexed last Sunday at 
m]^ hair being so rough — I will be down like a shot 
though !" 

He darted up the stairs, brushed his thick, sturdy 
brown hair, looked at his hands, decided they would 
do. *'I can't wash out Gordon's bite anyhow; oh 
dear, how it aches 1" and with this he was at the foot 
of the attic stairs again, and — was just in time to see 
his father at the foot of the others. 

** Oh dear ! papa !" he shouted with all his might, 
but luckily for him his father did pot hear, though 
poor Mrs. "Wynne did. • 

Will darted down the stairs and reached the parlour 



""Sou are always late, Will," said Barbara, rather 
crossly, as he passed. 

** I'm very sorry — but, papa, may I speak to you one 
minute ?" 

" Well ?" said Mr. Wynne, sitting dovm. 

*• Oh, must it be here !" escaped poor Will, dis- 
mayed. " It was about Gordon, papa." 

" I won't hear a word more about it," answered Mr. 
Wynne, decidedly. 

" Papa, you must, please, I had been — " 

** William, I will not. I tell you that boy shall 
find he is to be blamed for his own faults, not other 
people; rushing in upon his mother in that incon- 
siderate, selfish way 1" 

"But he wouldn't have done it, if I hadn't — " 

"Now, Will," interrupted his father, in a tone full 
of displeasure, " if you say a word more about it, I 
shall send you out of the room this instant." 
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Will stood a minute, his bands upon the back of 
bis chair, his chest heaving, his face as sullen as ever 
poor David's had been. 

** I suppose I should disobey you if I did say more, 
but — I can't stay here when Gordon ought to be down 
and I up," and he turned away. 

The brothers and sistein looked at one another. 
Paul coloured, glanced at his father to see if he might 
venture to tell Will's tale himself, but could not thipk 
so ; then, affcer a moment's hesitation, rose, muttered 
something about '* being excused for a minute," and 
prepared to follow his brother, 

" No, Paul, sit down," said Mr. Wynne, angrily, 
** if William thinks "be is to be so impertinent with 
impunity he will find himself mistaken. 1 told him 
before that I would not listen to such nonsense. 
Now, Barbara, your mother's tea, if you please." 

Barbara poured it out hurriedly, Paul prepared 
toast Ad salt, and Mr. Wynne carried them up. 

" Oh dear," groaned Hargrave, " what a squally 
day !" 

Paul held his tongue, but not without an effort. 
He had never before found his own lessons of perfect 
and instantaneous obedience so hard to practise. 

" What is the matter now ?" asked Barbara, de- 
spairingly. " Where is Grordon ? and where is poor 
Will gone ? Are they to have tea sent up to them, 
or what?" 

Her lamentable tone made even Paul smile, and 
Laura and Hargrave laugh. 

" Pray let them have some tea," answered Hargrave, 
Paul being silent ; '* look sharp, and I'll be up with it 
and down again in a jiffey, before the governor's back 
himself." 

" Thank you. I'm not doing wrong, am I, Paul P 
I'm sure poor Will — " ' 

" Barbara, pray I" said Paul, entreatingly. " Oh 
no, doing quite right ; here, Harvey, let me take one." 

" My dear Paul, you forget that you have been told 
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to sit still," answered Hargrave, **and, upon my word, 
it*s as much as one's life is worth even to look at one 
another to-day without leave." 

** Come," said Paul, firmly, " we are all speaking 
very wrongly now. If you can take them, do, I think 
my father might be vexed to meet me." 

" Gracious me, Paul, you don't mean you're so 
squeamish as all that ?" asked Hargrave, anxiously. 

'* I mean that I ought to be as careful as any of you 
to follow his wishes to the letter," answered Paul, 
calmly. 

" Oh, well luckily I shan't live all my life at home 
as you do," pursued Hargrave, his expression of dis- 
may at such a period of obedience fading into a ludi- 
crous one of relief. " Well, then, here I go, and if 
you hear a head rolling down the stairs, ladies and 
gem' men, you will know it is mine, so you needn't 
trouble yourselves to come and see." 

Laura laughed, even David smiled, Earbara looked 
perplexed and worried, Paul very uncomfortable. No- 
thing so jarred on him as Hargrave's perpetual dis- 
respectful flippancy. 

He was down after all this delay before his father, 
reporting that Gordon had nearly cried his eyes out, 
and Will was in such a rage at his bringing him any 
tea at all he had quite expected him to shy his 
cup and plate after him — and then wouldn't he have 
caught it for the row ? with which words he was 
content happily to take his place and begin his own 
meal. 

Mr. Wynne came down, and the rest of the tea 
passed quietly enough. As soon as the party broke 
up it was time for the girls to prepare for church. 

" What about poor Will and Gordon ?" whispered 
Paul. 

'* I am sure I don't know," replied Barbara. 

"Ask him." 

« I can't." 

^' You must, I have been too forward already, and if 
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he means them to go, he will be vexed at theur having 
to be sent for at the last minute/* 

"Oh, dear!" Aloud, "Papa, is GK)rdon to go 
to church ?" 

" Certainly not." 

"And Will?" 

" Certainly not. If he went up for his own plea- 
sure, he shaU stay up for mine. But I will go and 
speak to him myself. Self-willed, obstinate boy !" 

" Sir," cried Paul, " if you will allow me — " 

" No, I will not. Nothing but one train of excuses 
afler another. I listened to them on Friday, but I 
will not again." 

''"Well," said Paul, as Mr. Wynne left the room, 
** now I do despair. What is to become of poor Will 
if my father goes up to scold him whilst he is smart- 
ing under what he thinks the height of arbitrary in- 
justice ?" 

"Perhaps," suggested Barbara, "he may be too 
sullen to speak." 

" Blessed hope I really I shall feel kindly inclined 
towards suUenness ever after if he be. Oh how vexed 
and wretched I am." 

" My dear Paul, I shall actually have to comfort 
you. I have learned long ago to be philosophical and 
let things take their course. But I must make haste 
myself," and she put by the tea-caddy and sugar- 
basin, «nd hurried away to dress, leaving poor Paul 
walking up and down the room full of fret and trouble, 
even a little disconcerted by his father's having re- 
jected so unceremoniously a liberty of speech which 
be had always hitherto allowed, and very generally 
followed. 

Barbara could not resist going to the foot of the 
attic-stairs and listening. All was quiet till Will's 
door opened, and he himself looked down over the 
rails. 

"Will!" 

" Oh, you — ^I say, Barbara, what am I to do P" 
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''Not go to church," answered his sister, mounting 
the steep stairs ; " so papa hasn't been up ?" 

" Papa, no ; did he mean to hear me then ?" 

" No, but to scold you. Well then he won't hav© 
time before church, so it doesn't signify, only I was so 
afraid you might answer impertinently, and get into 
worse trouble." 

" Can't do that." 

•* Yes, you can ; but I know that you will do all 
that is good and right when you have once had time 
to think," and away ran Barbara to dress, much re* 
lieved. 

Meanwhile, Paul passing by his mother's room, was 
called in. 

" Well, Paul, how are you getting on?" 

•* As well as one can expect, mother, without you," 
answered Paul, evasively. 

"What?" asked Mrs. Wynne, raising her white 
face from the cushions. 

" Oh, I don't know, mother — it's been a bad day 
for the boys, too wet to get out till just before 
tea." 

" Oh, you did get out then ; who went with you P" 

" Harvey and David." 

" Then Gordon was with Will," said Mrs. Wjmne, 
satisfied. 

Paul was very thankful that Mr. Wynne at this 
moment emerged frOm his dressing-room. » 

** Oh, my dear, you are not fit for visitors." 

** Yes, for Paul," answered Mrs. Wynne, smiling 
and holding out her hand towards her husband ; " my 
tea has done me all the good in the world, I feel so 
much better." 

" I am sure, my love, I am very glad to hear it." 

** I know you are, and it is so delightful to feel one 
has turned the corner. I can't think now how any 
pain could have been bad enough to keep me such a 
useless log up here, your only spare day in the whole 
week." 
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*^ A good thing, my love, that you should be spared 
Sunday riots sometimes.'* 

** Eiots ?" said Mrs. Wynne, looking at Paul, who 
looked the other way. " But I must not keep you. 
There is the quarter bell going.'* 

As Paul was there, Mr. Wynne went away without 
kissing her, but went down the stairs with a lighter 
step than he had used before that day. 

The night was soft and mild, Barbara managed that 
on their return Elizabeth should take their father's 
arm, and herself walked home with Paul, who was 
nothing loath to have her. 

" Our last night, Paul." 

" Last night, why ?" 

** Isabella Kelso comes to-morrow." 

" Oh, yes ; I had forgotten her. Not that her 
coming will make it any the more a last night." 

** Yes, whilst she is with us you will have to do the 
polite to her, and hand her to and from church, and I 
shall have to put up with Harvey." 

" Use the opportunity to improve him." 

" Harvey ? he isn't of the sort to improve." 

Paul did not answer directly, but asked, " Do you 
know what became of him last night P" 

" No ; why ? Wasn't he in ?" 

** Oh, nothing," Paul answered, vexed at having 
brought up an irregularity which Barbara had not 
noticed; ''if mamma had been down I should never 
have thought of it again." 
• " Not with those horrid Masons, I hope." 

" I know nothing about it. I wonder what Miss 
Kelso will be like." 

" Pretty, if like her mother." 

'' Poor thing, she can't feel as if she had any mother 
now." 

" No, indeed. A widow of one-and-forty marrying 
again is rather too absurd, and going a wedding tour 
too. No wonder she was ashamed to take such a 
grown-up daughter with her." 
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*' Barbara, bow romantic you are, she would bave 
spoiled tbe bonejmoon tHe h tite ; but I don't believe 
tnat Miss Kelso will be sorry, she bas seen plenty of 
foreign life." 

*^ But she will bare to see a good deal more of it if 
sbe lives witb tbem at Bordeaux." 

" Tes — it's a comfort sbe bas enougb of ber own to 
feel independent." 

'* A bundred a year, may sbe do more witb it tban 
Hetty does witb two— run into debt in trying to dress 
upon it." 

" Poor Hetty ! If sbe would but write." 

** Tes — but sbe won't. Oh, Paul, bow any one can 
venture to marry, to tie themselves for life to one who 
has always been acting before tbem, I can't think." 

Paul latighed, but they bad so nearly reached the 
gate that instead of answering he had to hurry forward 
to open it for his father. 

The light from the lamp streamed cheerily out upon 
tbem as Hannah opened the door, still more cheerily 
the warm glow from the ruddy fire in the parlour, 
most cheerier to all, if not of all, beamed Mrs. Wynne's 
face from ber arm-chair by it. 

** My love," cried Mr. Wynne, hastening up to ber. 

" Well," — as sbe took his hand in hers — ** so Han- 
nab bas not been exaggerating the beauties of the 
evening ; you are not a bit cold." 

•* It's a little chilly still, my dear," answered the 
lover of heat, poking tbe blazing coals ; " still a most 
pleasant change after the morning. But not so pleft^ 
sant as seeing you amongst us again." 

" Nothing like that, mother," came in a half whisper 
from Hargrave, who was leaning over the back of ber 
chair. 

•* Thank you, my boy ; but — " 

" The others," ended Mr. Wynne ; " some upstairs, 
I will see." 

Amongst those upstairs were Barbara and Paul. 
Mr. Wynne met the last on the landing. 
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"Tou, Paul? Just run up, and tell "Will and 
Gordon to come down to supper 5 your mother must 
not suffer for their sakes." 

" Very well, sir." 

Up went Paul; first to Gordon, who, poor little 
fellow, did indeed hail him, as far as brightening of 
eyes went, as a friend. 

"Mamma is downstairs again," began Paul, '^so 
papa has sent me for you and Will." 

•* Will ? but if he knew it was Will's fault, why did 
he keep me up here ?" 

•* He does not know it was Will's fault ; but poor 
Will got into trouble in trying to explain it all to 
him. Now run down, and if you say nothing about 
it no one else will, I'm sure." 

" Let me come with you," cried Gordon after him. 

" Here, take my light, and make yourself tidy then. 
I will come back;" and Paul went on to the other 
prisoner. This was a more difficult task. 

" Mamma is downstairs," he began once more. 

«0h!" 

•* So, papa has sent me for you." 

" Thank you." 

" Well, come along.'^ 

" No thank you," 

« Come, Will, don't be silly." 

** It isn't silly. I was sent here for trying to 
speak the truth ; and I'll stay here till I have 
spoken it." 

* " Nonsense, Will ! you came here to please your- 
self, and you must know that it was a very imperti- 
nent thing to do." 

" I know he was very unjust." 

" Nonsense, Will ! Now don't vex mother by stay- 
ing away." 

'' If he'd sent for me because I was innocent, I'd 
come at once." 

*' Very likely ; so you think a father is to submit 
to his son's terms." 
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** I think when be has been punisbed unjustly be 
ougbt to release bim because he's innocent ; not be- 
cause — because — " answered poor Will, becoming very 
involved. 

''Because he loves his wife better than her own 
sons do." 

"No, not better," said Will, his eyes full: «he 
can't do that." 

" It seeras so. You know how troubled she will be 
if she finds you have got into any such trouble as this." 

"I can't help that." 

" You can and will if you have any right feeling." 

"But he must hear me out." 

" He will not ; and it is of greater consequence that 
you should be obedient than anything else." 

**To be punished for the wrong thing," groaned 
Will. A little pause, during which a choking gulp, 
then a submissive — " If you'll lend me your light, I'll 
make myself decent and come down." 

Paul went across to Gordon, and sent him with the 
candle. 

"Thank you," said Will, glumly; "I'm sorry you 
got pitched into for my fault, very. I've tried to 
clear you, but he won't hear." 

" Why not ?" asked the boy, amazed. 

"Because — I don't know why — he says we are 
always making excuses for you. I did my best to tell 
him ; and I'll do it again." 

Gordon loitered a minute, fidgeting with the candle. 
** Never mind. Will," he began presently ; " don't get 
into any more trouble for me." 

" But I must clear you ; I can't be happy first." 

"I wish you could ; but — I don't so much mind, as 
Paul knows I didn't deserve it." 

Here Paul, who was beginning to think he had al- 
ready been longer on his errand than he ought to have 
been, called to his little brother, and down they went. 
Perhaps it was as well for him that he never knew that 
the first spark of generosity in Gordon's breast had 
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been kindled by bis kindness. Paul was but buman, 
and tbe influence be could but be conscious of wield- 
ing around bim was a snare to conceit, to wbicb it 
required all bis straigbtforwardness and earnestness to 
keep bim from yielding. 

Will soon followed tbem down : sad and quiet 
enougb ; but amongst so large a party, many of whom 
were already sbowing their joy in rather too noisy a 
manner for their mother's nerves, this was not noticed. 
Supper passed off merrily. Hargrave made bad jokes, 
at which everyone was ready to laugh. Mr. Wynne 
sat beaming and content now that bis wife's face was 
once more opposite his; and Gordon, nestled close 
into bis mother's side, was quite bright and happy 
again. 

He and Laura stayed up till ten, when after prayers 
all went to bed ; all but poor "Will running up stairs 
with light steps and merry good-nights. 

Will lingered by Paul, who was last in the hall. 

" Paul, may I try again ?'* he began with awkward 
piteousness. 

" I cannot but think no," answered Paul kindly. 

" Oh ! Paul ! how am I to get to sleep with that on 
my mind. Let me tell mother, then." 

"No, not for the world," said Paul, decidedly. 
" Friday's work shows she must not be tried as she 
has been." 

** Then I must try papa. I won't be impertinent, 
indeed, I won't ; don't say no." 

Paul did not say it, he only looked another way. 
There was something in Will's rough, honest nature, 
that often gave bim a choking feeling in his throat. 
Paul went up stairs ; Will into the parlour. 

" Papa," he began, timidly. 

"William," said Mr. Wynne, turning round, "I 
will not hear you." 

Will stood a moment, his face working. 

" Then, papa, I won't try again ; but — only beg 
your pardon for going up stairs as I did." 
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'< Ob— good-nigbt ;" and Mr. Wynne held out Ub 
hand frieudlily. Will took it, longing, how much no 
one can tell, to try again ; but he remined. 

He went, however, into Paul's room on his waj to 
bed, and sat down despairinglj. 

« No good !" 

'' I feared bo. But you may make yooraelf happy; 
you have done your very best." 

'* Yob I think I have," Will was forced to own. 
" But, oh I to think I've always got that to be upon 
my mind." 

" You are exaggerating there a little. Will." 

" I don't think 1 am. I am very sorry that Gbrdon 
should be thought so much worse of than he deserves, 
and — that I should not be punished at all. And to 
think it all comes from that stupid thoughtlessness 
for which mamma has been at me ever since I can 
remember. Perhaps, if I had got into a regular row 
with papa about it, and caught it weU, it might have 
cured me." 

Paul hesitated. "Don't you think, Will," he be- 
gan at last honestly, " it may be, that just to help 
you to cure vourself God has allowed this misunder- 
standing; that He is punishing you Himself, by 
making you bear a burden, which is a great deal 
more irksome to you than anything a fellow-man 
can inflict." 

** If so, I'm sure my punishment is heavier than I 
can bear. I don't mean to be irreverent — I mean it. 
To know mamma is thinking I have been kind to 
Gordon when I've been so unkind, and papa having 
this to make him so much the more angry with the 
poor little fellow. I must always feel like a hypocrite 
now." 

Will sank down his head, sat in thought a few 
minutes, then started up — " Good-night, Paul : I'll 
think over what you've said, and if— if it does really 
seem to be as you say, try to bear it bravely. Good- 
night, and thank you, — I'm sure it ought to cure me." 
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" Help you to cure yourself," corrected Paul, ** I'm 
sure it wOl ;" and the clerk wrung the schoolboy's 
hand so heartily that Will looked up in amaze. 

But let no one imagine that such a Sunday had 
ever before been known at Pord House. Even Bar- 
bara bad far from foreseen all the evils to which a 
mother's favouritism would give birth. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

COUSIN ISABELLA. 

<< These delights if thou canst give, 
Mirth, with thee I mean to tive." 

VAllegro, 

The next morning Mr. Wynne again appeared alone, 
very much depressed indeed by the cause. 

'' !Really, Barbara, I am sure that in this state your 
mother ought not to be troubled with visitors — Isa- 
bella Kelso, cannot you put her off?" 

" Surely mamma is not worse ?" asked Barbara, 
eagerly. 

" No, she says not," sighed Mr. "Wynne, " that she 
is only exhausted by yesterday's pain — in none now ; 
but she asked me to send you to her as soon as you 
had made tea." 

Barbara went up, a strange dread at her heart, as 
strange as new, for so accustomed were all to these 
perpetual attacks, that no one ever realized one day 
there must come the last. 

Mrs. Wynne's cheerful smile and kiss dispersed her 
daughter's strange fears in a moment. 

" Thank you, my love, I knew you were generally 
down in such good time, that you would have a few 
minutes to spare ; there are one or two things I want 
to speak to you about. Isabella Kelso — will you see 
that her room is not only comfortable, but pleasant ? 
I scarcely think I shall get down till the afternoon, — 
and little Gordon, see that he is prepared for sohool 
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all right, papa and Paul will see him safe down the 
town/' 

" Yes, dear mother." 

*• That is all, I believe — and yet, dear Barbara, it is 
not all— it is cowardly to shrink from it." Mrs. 
"Wynne paused a moment, her throat swelling with 
the agitation which she was trying to master ; " My 
child," she said at last, with a sweetness and calmness 
that made Barbara's heart beat fast, " I have been 
trying to face the end of this. I must not go on as 
I have been, struggling against not only woman's 
weakness — but G-od's Will. I must be content to 
endure more, to do less, I could not if I would go on 
as I have done. Do not tell this to the others to trou- 
ble them, I must slip» quietly into a quieter place, and 
leave you to take up what I leave undone." 

" Oh, mamma, I cannot ! I cannot!" cried Barbara, 
her discretion giving way before her grief, " no one 
can take your place to any one in this house ; yester- 
day alone would have proved that." 

" I do not ask you to do that. My love, I fear I 
have needlessly alarmed you, I am not going to sub- 
side into an invalid all of a sudden ; no, I hope still to go 
on much as usual, only, if I am obliged sometimes to 
retreat from a wife and mother's natural place, I am 
sure you will try to make the gap imperceptible, by 
filling it up at once; you are old enough to do so 
now." 

" Yes, but — not good enough, nor can I ever be," 
she almost sobbed. 

" I will not say that you can really fill it ; but of 
this I am sure, that you will do your best, and iio one 
can do more. Barbara, we shall soon understand each 
other better than we have done. I have seemed harsh 
to you, you harsh to me, but now we must try to be 
one." 

Barbara returned the kiss, but in a silence which 
8he did not trust herself to break. 

** My dear child, I have upset you, when you don't 
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know how far I have been from meaning to do any 
such thing. I have often felt worse than to-day, and 
been about, I have indeed. You must promise me 
not to let this sadden you one minute. I should not 
have spoken if your cousin had not been coming. The 
first and only change I hope to have need to make for 
a long time, will be to ask my daughter to take the 
pleasant burdens of hospitality and entertainment off 
my hands, so I trust Isabella's happiness to you/' 

" Mamma, I will do my best ; but she cannot like 
me. 

** My dear, we will not argue that ; do the first, and 
I am sure that she will do the second if she have any 
penetration ; and now papa will be wanting breakfast." 

Barbara lingered one second. -" Mamma," she said, 
hurriedly, " I seem cold, but I do love — ^vou can't 
tell how I love you — but I will try to snow it by 
deeds, not words." 

" You have been showing it a long time, my love. 
Two years ago I could scarcely have stayed upstairs, 
ill as I was, yesterday. I could scarcely have ven- 
tured to leave you and all the boys in such perpetual 
and close proximity all day — now I have learnt that 
if your justice be great, so is your generosity, and 
that the very fact of my being away would make you 
gentle." 

"I did try; but oh, mamma, the dreadful diflference 
to all ! If you had not been such a mother, I might 
have tried to take your place." 

" Don't talk about had^ my love, I hope to be 
spared to my children for many years yet. And now 
run down and cheer poor papa, whom I cannot con- 
vince that I am not very ill indeed, not but that my 
daughter is nearly as unreasonable as my husband." 

Barbara hurried out, was turning down stairs, th^n 
dashed to her own room for one minute, for one prayer 
for her mother, one for herself. 

It still wanted two minutes to eight, when she went 
back to the dining room, where were only Mr. Wynne 
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and Elizabeth, to whom he was detailing all he could 
detail of her mother's health that morning. 

Elizabeth turned round to Barbara anziouslj as she 
entered. 

" You are talking of mamma ?" she began, trying 
to speak both cheerfully and truthfully, " she is not 
at all worse than she has often felt after these attacks, 
only she^means to begin to take a little more care of 
herself — I am sure I am very glad." 

" Tes, yes, quite right," sighed Mr. Wynne ; " but 
her thinking of doing so all of a sudden shows that 
something must be wrong ; however, now Gordon will 
be out of the way most of the day, I have some hopes 
for her." 

Just as Mr. Wynne had found this to cheer him, 
poor Gordon himself peeped in ; " Mamma," he began, 
then, seeing that she was not there, he hurried out 
again. 

Barbara followed him, her heart warm to all around, 
longing that this chance of being of use might prove a 
reality. 

Gordon was standing disconsolate at the hall table. 

" Mamma will not be down," said Barbara, going 
up to him ; ** but can I do anything tor you ?" 

** No, thank you," he answered glumly, as if half 
afraid. 

" Why not ? Is it anything for Mr. Brown's ?** 

"Yes, I've got a button off my wristband, and 
Hannah says she's no time." 

" I'll sew it on the minute after breakfast," inter- 
rupted Barbara, gladly, "but now it's just prayer- 
time;" and she and her little brother entered the 
dining room together, much to Paul's interest, who 
had wondered, as he passed in, what was the subject 
of the friendly conference they were holding in the 
hall. 

It struck eight. Barbara rang the bell. Mr. Wynne 
said the prayers ; never had Barbara so prayed those 
family prayers. Ladies and gentlemen are too apt to 
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think them intended only for the servants ; the 9a> 
vants, perhaps, in their turn, only for their betters. : 

Directly Mr. Wynne made the move at breakfiist, 
Barbara rushed for needle and thread, and sewed oa 
the needed button, colouring rather high at its being 
done under Paul's eye. Mr. Wynne looked in for 
his sons just as she cut off her thread. 

" Now, Gordon, you must be ready every jnorpingj 
and not keep us waiting in that way !'* 

" I have been keeping him, papa — a button" — but 
Mr. Wynne and his two sons were already on the 
flagged pathway, and so Barbara's defence was un- 
heard ; but to have defended Gordon, even mentally, 
was far from cooling her heart towards him. 

The other boys were soon off, Elizabeth and Laura 
settled with Miss Barnard — Barbara left alone. There 
was Isabella's room to be looked after, and she pre- 
pared to do this, glad at finding some useful occu- 
pation lying ready to her hand. 

Looking after all the tiny niceties which .turn a 
neat room into a tasteful one, a comfortable one into 
a pleasant one, takes far longer than any one is willing 
to expect, and it was ten before this business was over. 
A most distasteful labour it would have been a few 
days before — not exactly to Barbara's taste now, only 
that she was so glad to be doing, and just now anything 
that came as a duty seemed a pleasure. Barbara felt 
that with her slow self-contained temper this feeling 
would not last ; that sewing on buttons, and preparing 
for guests, would too soon, again, become a labour to 
which only duty could incite her for a continuance ; 
however, she had grown wise enough not to dwell upon 
this, but to enjoy the spirit of active love while it 
rested upon her. 

Various et ceteras, filling of sugar basins and tea 
caddies, putting out of preserves and other little 
things, going upon her knees in the garden for a 
few snowdrops, crocuses, and sprigs of calecanthus and 
winter yellow jasmin, to enliven the drawing-room, and 
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then tidying herself occupied her till eleven, leaving still 
a quiet hour at her disposal before the bojs came in. 

She went down stairs, debating what to do with this 
hour, German, Macaulay, and music all fighting for 
it. German was a pleasant duty, history a delightful, 
music a distasteful one; but Barbara had, for now 
nearly two years, practised regularly, at least half an 
nour every day, so as to be able always to play some- 
thing in the evening when needed. 

She decided to practise now, not from a feeling that 
what she disliked most must always be best — she was 
wiser here than many far more advanced than herself 
in godliness — but because she felt that she ought to 
make as respectable an appearance as was possible 
before Miss Kelso that evening, and so be able, as 
eldest daughter, to head the music creditably. 

The day was so lovely, soft, and mild, that the joyous 
spring spirit kept such hold upon her that even play- 
ing was not half so irksome as usual, and she uncon- 
sciously prolonged her half hour into an hour, Miss 
Barnard's departure first arousing her to a conscious- 
ness, both of how late it was, and how tired she was 
of the piece which she was playing. She started up, 
feeling that she had performed this duty most hand- 
somely, and was shutting the piano, when Elizabeth 
came in, music in hand, retreating again instinctively. 

** I have quite done with the piano, Bessie." 

"Thank you — yes," began Elizabeth's soft timid 
voice, ** I thought, if you were practising, you would 
try this duet with me." 

"What?-— 'Kucken's Swallows !'— Oh, Elizabeth, 
I really cannot sing a bit." 

"Only papa seemed to like this, and wish for it 
agai^." 

" I can't so expose myself again ; even David, who 
doesn't know a note of music, was giggling ; what 
little voice I might have had once is quite gone." 

Elizabeth still lingered. 

" Well, leave it," said Barbara, rather roughly ; "if 
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we do have to sing it again, of course you don't want 
it to be such a hash as last time-— I will sing my part 
through. You know yours, so you needn't wait.'* 

" Thank you," Elizabeth answered, and went. 

Barbara practised the perplexing bars through, and 
then shut the piano with all her old disgust, *^ O^, 
dear ! how I wish I had never learned a note !" 

And little Miss Brown, the curate's daughter, had 
for years been sighing in vain for one of the musical 
advantages so freely bestowed upon Barbara Wynne! 

The boys did not come in till dinner-time, and at 
that meal behaved ezemplarily ; Hargrave had some 
exhibition work over which he was busy every spare 
minute; "Will was still too little himself to dream of 
being obstreperous ; and David, if but left alone, as he 
was to-day, was never any trouble. 

Gordon did not come in much before dinner ; Bar- 
bara had asked him bow he had got on and he had 
answered, " Brown is a brute !" 

Words that immediately dispelled all her kindliness, 
and brought upon him a well-merited rebuke for such 
irreverence to his clergyman. Gordon having the 
last word, however, by saying, as he walked off after 
her lecture, "He is, though, for all that!" 

The truth was, he had been found so backward in 
every kind of learning, that Mr. Brown had been 
obliged to class him amongst the boys in petticoats 
and belts, of whose education Mrs. Brown took almost 
entire charge ; a proceeding deeply galling to a boy 
advanced for now two months to jacket and trousers. 

As soon as the schoolboys were off again came a 
message from Mrs. Wynne, that of course Miss Bar- 
bara would drive to meet Miss Kelso. 

" Oh, dear !" sighed Barbara, as soon as Hannah 
was gone, " I thought I should have been clear of her 
for another hour at least ; and how awkward when I 
don't know her a bit." 

" Do vou think that I could g:o instead P" asked 
Elizabeth, after a moment's hesitation. 
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'' Ob, no, I am eldest daughter, of course all the 
disagreeables must come on me. Well, then, I must 
be thinking of getting ready," and she left the room. 

Elizabeth sat on over her work, wondering how she 
had expressed her offer so as to vex her sister, or 
whether Barbara's yexation now was the fruit of her 
having brought the duet forward at what she had 
thought the right time, but had proved the wrong one. 
Wondering how it was, poor girl ! that she always did 
seem to speak and do at the wrong times. Barbara 
meanwhile dressed, wondering how she could be so 
cowardly time after time as to vent her annoyances 
on one so sure never to return or resent such conduct 
as Elizabeth, sensitive as she was. 

" Oh, dear," she sighed, as she tied her bonnet- 
stringSy ^'and this is the sister who this morning 
meant never to be put out or ungracious again !" and 
her lip curled at herself. 

She still lingered before the glass unconsciously, at 
last looking up, " How plain I am, this girl Isaoella 
can never like me ! Ah, perhaps she will Elizabeth, 
she is better than pretty, so good and sweet-looking ; 
perhaps she will make her the companion which I 
have never been, and make up for my ungraciousness." 

This thought (as also unconsciously the felt but 
unformed addition, "and I shall get rid of both!") 
brightened poor unsociable Barbara for the minute, 
but not more. 

•* Nonsense!" she thought, "will her taking to 
her make my doing so the least more excusable ? I 
ought to be sorry for my crossness and tell her so. 
I will — but first — " Barbara knelt down for one 
minute, then ran down stairs. Elizabeth was still 
at her work. 

" I have been looking in Bradshaw," she said, timidly, 
"and see that the train does not reach the Marsh 
station till 3.15, not 2.30, as it used to do. I suppose 
cousin Isabella will have found out that it is altered 
with this month." 
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'* At any rate/' answered Barbara, as brightly as 
she could, " she can't come earlier if she would, so I 
have half an hour to wait, and I told James to be sure 
to be punctual. Thank you for saving my waiting at 
the station, though, and — I am sorry I was so cross 
just now, it was very good of you to think of going 
in my place, but though I grumble at the eldest 
daughter's duties I would not really give up one, even 
giving out honey and sugar !" two things which Bar- 
bara abhorred, though not so her brothers. 

Elizabeth looked up pleased and grateful, murmur- 
ing some unintelligible words which Barbara did not 
ask her to repeat, thinking that there had been quite 
enough of a scene already. 

'* I shall get half an hour at Macaulay, at any rate," 
she said, " ot stay," as she sat down, " that poor littie 
invalid Brown, is there time to go round for her ? she 
did so enjoy mamma's picking her up in the autumn. 
Only ten minutes past two — ^yes, I'm sure we could, 
but I must ask mamma." 

Up Barbara ran, seldom having spoken so much 
unnecessarily before about any deed, good or bad. 
She knocked, was told to come in and found Mrs. 
Wynne resting on the sofa after dressing. 

*' You are in good time, Barbara." 

*' Yes, too good, for Elizabeth finds that the train 
arrives three quarters of an hour later this month — 
but as 1 and the carriage are both ready, should you 
mind my going to the Browns and proposing to take 
little Amy for a drive ?" 

" Not at all, my dear, but you need not have come 
up to ask me such a thing as that." 

** I like to ask you, mother ; being independent is not 
the way to be happy." 

" But very often a help to be happy. I only mean 
that if I had been too unwell to let you in, I hope you 
would have gone without leave. Yes, pray take her, 
poor child ; I hope they won't keep you waiting as 
long as they did me." 
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*' Good-bye, mamma !" and away Barbara ran, not 
only down stairs, but actually down the steps and flags 
to the carriage itself. "To Mrs. Brown's, Myrtle 
Cottage, James," and off they drove. 

A few minutes brought them there. Barbara was 
considerate enough not to alight needlessly into a 
household of six children and one maid, but sent in 
her love to Miss Amy and would she like a drive P 

Out came Mr. Brown himself in return, saying so 
earnestly how kind it was of her to remember the 
pleasure which a drive had given his little girl last 
autumn, that Barbara felt most heartily ashamed that 
she had never thought of it before. 

** Now the spring is coming, I hope you will often 
let her come with us," she said in answer, " the winter 
has been so cold and long — no, I won't invent false 
excuses," she added blushing, but looking the curate 
full in the face, " I believe if I had looked out for 
them I might have found plenty of days on which you 
would not have been afraid to trust her out." ' 

" But this is the first true spring day, bright as well 
as mild ; I am sorry not to see Mrs. Wynne with 
you." 

" She is not very well, she has been a good deal 
tried lately," answered honest Barbara. 

" Ah, Mrs. Cradock, poor thing ! I hope you have 
better accounts from her." 

" No, I cannot say we do ; I think she feels her 
baby's loss now more than ever — the second, it does 
seem so hard when so many — " 

Barbara stopped and coloured, but had not tact 
enough to divert the subject. 

** It was just the age of my little one, I remember, 
bom the same month ; our sixth, but we could not 
spare it, could we, Eustace ?" to a little fellow of four, 
who had ventured from the house, and under papa's 
coat-tails was enjoying a stare at the ponies to his 
heart's content. 

Presently came Amy, a delicate, intelligent-faced 
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girl of eleven, leaning on the arm of the eldeat sister, 
Frances — she who longed for music-lessons. Mr. 
Brown helped the weak little thing in tenderly, pinned 
her shawl tighter round her throat, bowed, and off 
Barbara drove. 

Barbara had time to take Amy nearly half an hour's 
drive, enough to bring light into the languid eye and 
brightness to the pale cheek : through the town and 
back again they went, Barbara thinking the shops and 
people would please and interest one who could seldom 
creep more than a few yards from her own door. And 
so they did, breaking into the unreal book life in which 
the child was learning unhealthily to delight, and 
affording to her thoughtful alert mind subjects of en- 
tertainment for all her brothers and sisters, and even 
papa and mamma too, at tea. 

Amy dropped at home again, Barbara drove quickly 
to the station, just as they reached it, the London 
train coming slowly up. She hastened to the plat- 
form : only two passengers were alighting, one an old 
man, the other a young lady of about twenty, so that 
there could be no doubt as to which was Isabella Kelso. 

Barbara went up to her and held out her hand, 
wishing that her heart would allow her to give a more 
hearty welcome than, 

" I am 80 glad we liave met so well !" 

"Yes; but how kind of you to come. "What a 
lovely day ! My luggage — oh, there it is. Oh dear, 
my book," and back she ran to the carriage from which 
she had alighted, the door of which the porter was 
just closing. She was back again in a minute. " I 
had lent it to an old lady ; I quite hoped she would 
get out here, and belong to you somehow." 

" Oh ! — I thought you had been fortunate enough 
to travel with some friend." 

** No ; but Uncle James saw me to the Shoreditch 
station, you know, so I did not mind," and Barbara 
leading the way to the pony-carriage, her cousin fol- 
lowed her. 
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Barbara longed to feign to be no driver, and get up 
behind herself, thus avoiding a quarter of an hour's 
" humbug," as she mentally called the space of time 
that must elapse before they reached Ford House. 
But this she could not do if she ever meant to drive 
Amy Brown out again during the two months of her 
eousin's visit ; moreover honesty and civility, alike for- 
bad it, so luggage and James mounted behind, and off 
they drove. 

*' I suppose you don^t know this old lady by any 
chance ? Freer is her name, I know ; the little girl 
called her Grandmamma Freer." 

" No,'* answered Barbara, trying to be properly in- 
terested, but feeling, and perhaps looking rather as- 
tonished at a young lady's making railway acquain- 
tances, " I don't know any one of that name in this 
part of Essex." 

''It was so odd our making friends. I thought 
what a nice looking old |ady she was when she came 
in, and when we got into the country the little girl 
begati admiring the dandelions out on either side of 
the way so much that I could hardly help smiling, and 
then the old lady turned to me and said her grand- 
daughter was a little Londoner ; and then Annie, that 
was her name, asked the name of the flower, and 
couldn't say it, but kept calling it ' gangelion ;' and 
then asked the old lady what such an odd name could 
mean, and she could not tell her, so I could not help 
suggesting **dent de lion,' and then — " 

(" We have reached Mr. Poole's, one quarter of the 
way home," meditated Barbara complacently ; ** if at 
Nurse Taylor's I begin to ask about her mother, we 
shall get back very well.") 

''The old lady explained it, and turning to me, 
thanked me and said, really that she did think they 
were very pretty, quite as pretty as daisies, in spite of 
the poets praising the one and flaunting the other ; 
and then I could not help asking her if she had seen 
Longfellow's lovely bit about the lazy old South Wind 
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falling in love with the prairie dandelion, and his 
pretty description ; and she had not, and I lent her 
Hiawatha, I had hrought it with me to read, and the 
dear old lady had never seen it, and liked it so much 
that we were friends in a minute. ' Don't you like his 
poems very much ?'* 

" Longfellow's ? yes, a few of them, but the best 
are so hackneyed." 

" But being hackneyed doesn't spoil them a bit to 
oneself ; do you think it does P" asked Isabella, look- 
ing amused, "no, I say with Keats, * a thing of beauty 
is a joy for ever,' — but you will say that line goes for 
nothing, being more hackneyed than 'the reaper' 
itself." 

Barbara roused herself to the fight. " No, I don't 
say that being hackneyed makes a poem less true, 
only that it taJkes off its first bloom — no, I can't ex- 
press myself, and besides I am not a fair judge ; I 
can't bear most poetry." 

•'Can't bear it?" 

" Not most. I do like Longfellow, though, he seems 
honest and upright, and wishing one to do, not senti- 
mentalize." 

" Why do you say seems P" 

" Because I heard the other day that he was a great 
dandy, and since then I have cared next to nothing 
even for the * Pootsteps of Angels,' which would be 
very; beautiful otherwise, very," and Barbara almost 
sighed. * 

" And is very beautiful, and will be for ever, whe- 
ther its author cares a little too much for his dress or 
not, — besides, I would a great deal rather have a poet 
too particular than too careless. And I don't believe 
that a man who could write so beautiful and grand a 
thing as that can be anything bad. Which do you 
like best, * When the hours of day are numbered, or 
Moore's ' Oft in the stilly night ?' " 

** Oh, I can't bear Moore at all," answered Barbara, 
quickly. 
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*• Why not P" asked Isabella, the brown oval eyes 
wide open. 

" Because he was a — one whom one could not re- 
spect anyhow. Besides how sick one grows of even 
more than one of his Irish melodies at a time." 

Here they passed Nurse Taylor's unperceived. 

** Then you do know his poems P I thought you 
could not. But have you read Lalla Rookh lately ?'* 

" No, never ; nor do I wish to do so.'* 

^' Oh, but you must ; at least must let me read it 
to you. Ton would like it so." 

" I hope not ; I should be very sorry if I did." 

" You could not help yourself." 

" I think I could — I saw Moore once compared to 
a greengage — that is just what he is to me." 

"Very delicious then." 

" No, very palling." 

*' But for all that you must give him a fair trial. 
But do you really judge of poetry by its author's life, 
not itself? Now do you disapprove of Borneo and 
Juliet because Shakspear was once a poacher P" 

Barbara was going on to say " Tes, I do," and then 
laughed. " I can't argue, Isaoella, you must get Paul 
to do that. "Why, 'here we are at home," and she 
jumped down. 

Isabella followed her up the steps, at the top Bar- 
bara turned, and by a sudden impulse of good feeling 
took the stranger guest's hand and said earnestly, *' I 
hope you will»be happy with us." 

" I am sure I shall," answered her cousin heartily, 
squeezing the hand tight. 

" Mamma is here, I think," said Barbara, recovering 
her natural tone, and opening the drawing-room door. 

Mrs. Wynne was sitting in an arm chair by the 
fire, looking far more like herself than Barbara had 
ventured to hope. 

"Pray don't rise, aunt," cried Isabella, hurrying 
forward. 

Mrs. Wynne, however, did rise, and km^di "Wt 
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young cousin warmly. '* I am glad you call me aunt,'* 
she said kindly, " and while you are with us you must 
let me feel like a mother to you." 

" Thank you,'* the bright eyes momentarily dim. 

'' You have good accounts from your real mother, 
I hope, my dear." 

*^ Yes, thank you ; they are at Borne now. Mamma 
seems very happy.'* 

" And your brother P" 

" Yes, he is quite well, and likes Woolvrich now so 
much,*' and the brown eyes sparkled with life; "we went 
over to Woolwich once, and saw him in his uniform 
and all, and he looked such a dear funny fellow." 

*' I hope he will be able to come to us whilst you 
are with us, my love. Are his Easter holidays pro- 
mised anywhere P" 

*' No ; he was almost too noisy for Aunt James, 
even the one Sunday he came to Hampton, though 
he was very quiet and good whenever she was in the 
room." 

** Then, my love, we must ask him to come here—-" 

" Oh, will you ? I thought, perhaps, you might 
mean that, and yet — surely if he is too noisy for Aunt 
James, who isn't really a bit ill, only fussy, — ^surely 
you ought not — *' 

" My dear, I have six sons of my own, Mrs. James 
Simpson none — that is the real difference. I could 
not bear the thought of the poor boy being left at 
Woolwich ; besides, I want to know my little cousin, 
— little I call him because I have not seen him since 
he was in long petticoats in your dear father's arms." 

" He is not very tall yet, but he will be, for he is 
so like mamma, not a bit like me — he is so good- 
looking, and you can't think how nice he looks in his 
blue coat and white belt and all." 

*• My love," said Mrs. Wynne, quietly, her old smile 
of amusement flitting over her face, " we certainly will 
not forget to invite his uniform as well as himself." 

Isabella laughed merrily. *• Pray don't, for if he 
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can possibly help it he won't bring it, he is so tire- 
some. He declared he couldn't come in it to Hamp- 
ton, but I can't believe him. I am so glad you will 
see him.'* 

" I am very glad, my dear, that we shall have so good 
an opportunity of asking him whilst you are with us ; 
not but that I suppose he would soon have been at 
home with all my boys ; but you would like to get rid 
of your bonnet and cloak, Barbara will show you the 
way." 

Barbara did so, listened in silence to her guest's 
admiration of the little glass of snowdrops and cro- 
cuses on her dressing-table, and then went to get rid 
of her own out-door dress. 

It struck four as she came down. Isabella was not 
yet in the drawing-room ; but Mrs. Wynne did not 
seem inclined to talk, so Barbara took up an old piece 
of fancy-work, which her cousin's arrival had resusci- 
tated, — a frock which she had really begun for her 
little god-daughter, Henrietta Cradock, and which she 
had hunted out in the morning, because she had no 
other drawing-room work of any kind. Now she took 
it up with some heart. If Isabella were to stay two 
months, she might get it done before the youngest 
little Brown had outgrown its dimensions. 

What did she think of her new cousin ? Barbara 
could not answer this question, even as far as personal 
appearance went, and so resolved to watch now she 
struck her when entering without her bonnet. In a 
minute or so she did so, her work in her hand, 
taking her seat by Mrs. Wynne. Was she pretty ? 
No ; her complexion was fair but scarcely good, and 
her figure was too sturdy for its height; and yet 
there was something pleasant in the face, honest, and 
obliging, and piquant; and something even distin- 
guished in the graceful composure with which that 
plump round little body was carried. This Barbara 
kid, and perhaps justly, to the young girl's foreign 
education ; ana decided that but for this piquancy 

K 
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and good carriage— tbat is if educated in England- 
she would only have been a fair, good-humoured little 
roundabout. 

Neither Mrs. Wynne nor her cousin called in much 
of Barbara's aid, in the hour's quiet that preceded 
the arrival of the boys. But Barbara was not ab- 
stracted, but noting quietly, and with a good deal of 
interest, the constantly varying phases of her young 
guest's face. And so when the boys' loud merry 
voices were heard in the hall, the expression of joy- 
ful expectation that passed over it did not escape her. 

In they came. Hargrave shook hands politely, and 
meant to be not only quite at his ease, but very agree- 
able and pleasant. Will shook hands heartily, Toting 
her rather a bore, as his mother was down. And 
David, as if he had been told to shake hands with 
cousins however unknown, and so mechanically did 
so, not caring one bit about the matter. 

Presently, uoder cover of Hargrave's flowing con- 
versation with the stranger, Will drew closeL to his 
mother, and began detailing some school event. Bar- 
bara saw Isabella's eyes light up at his loud hearty 
"jolly fun," " good, mother, wasn't it ?" and the like, 
all the time that she was making Hargrave believe 
he was the most entertaining companion she could 
desire. Barbara was greatly relieved, — **If that is 
the kind of amusement she likes she will have plenty 
of it, and perhaps forget ' Lalla Eookh,' and all that 
nonsense — not that I ever promised to listen though." 

At length the boys went off to tea, and Mrs. Wynne 
leant back in her chair, with a glance at Barbara, that 
made her feel that she must come forward. If her 
mother had not been there it would have been com- 
paratively easy ; but to one of Barbara's temperament 
nothing* is so trying* as making talk before a looker-on. 

" You are fond of flowers ?" she said, after a mo- 
ment's pause, bringing her wprk and seat to the table, 
and knowing as well as Paul, by painful experience, 
that to wait to think of something wise only makes 
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every remark seem too silly to be yentured on. " Has 
Mrs. Simpson a good garden ?** 

"Yes, but such a cross old gardener; and the 
flowers are not a bit of good. There have been such 
lovely flowers in the greenhouse, camellias, and helio- 
tropes, and violets, all through the winter. And we 
never had a nosegay in the house, Except when there 
was a grand dinner-party. Oh, we had such fun then. 
They were uncle's city friends ; and there was <me — '* 
and so she ran on, amusing Barbara, and making 
weary Mrs. Wynne smile till Mr. Wynne came in. 
" Welcome to Ford House, my dear,'* he said, taking 
her hand warmly ; " and how did you leave them all ? 
I mean, how were Monsieur and Madame St. Croix 
when you last heard from them ?** 

" Quite well, thank you.** But Mr. Wynne having 
done his duty by inquiring after his wife's cousin's 
widow and her new husband, hastened to his own 
wife's side. 

" How are you, my love ?" he asked, bending over 
her tenderly. 

" Much better — rather weak and stupid — the last 
stage, you know, — that's all. And you ?" taking hiA 
hand, and looking into his face. 

" Oh, quite well. But, my love, you have not been 
down long ? Tou are not doing too much ?" 

" No, I have done nothing to-day ; nothing what- 
ever, but sit in my chair and knit, if L can't say spin. 
But if to-morrow be such a lovely day I must get out. 
Any news in town ?" 

'• No, none. Well, I must be going," and reluc- 
tantly he went. 

" I am going to treat you as a daughter, at once, 
Isabella," began Mrs. Wynne, with her charming 
smile of courtesy and kindness; ^'' and own that I 
must lie up and have ten minutes' quiet, if I am to 
be oif any good to papa when he comes down, so I 
shall ask you to let Barbara introduce you to the 
sehoolroom just till the dinner-bell rings." 
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" Oh, yes, aunt, I shall like it. I am so glad you 
told me. ^ I am afraid I have been talking too much 
— only it is so pleasant to have somebody to talk to 
again.'' 

'* I hope you won't mind the noise into which I am 
sending you — I am afraid the parlour-iSre is out." 

'' Oh, no, I shall like it. I do so like boys ; and I 
am sure Will, yes, you called him Will, is so like dear 
old St. John. But I am talking to you again ;'* and 
out she ran after Barbara. 

They entered upon rather a hubbub indeed. Har- 
grave. Will, and Laura, were all talking and laughing 
at the top of their voices ; David and Gordon carrying 
on a private feud about the butter, under cover of the 
merriment of their elders and betters; Elizabeth 
alone looking cc^mposed and quiet, was fully occupied 
in fulfilling the incessant calls upon the teapot. 

She rose now and shook hands, as did Laura ; whilst 
the boys felt provoked by the intrusion, and looked it 
more or less, in spite of politeness exercising more or 
less influence over all of them. 

" Don't let us disturb you," cried Isabella, eagerly. 
^' Barbara and I will sit quite quiet, and talk by the 
fire, and you must forget that we are here." 

If Hargrave had but been educated in France he 
would have laid his hand on his heart, and said, 
^^ Mademoiselle^ you demand the impossible," as it was 
his Euglish politeness, wanting to find some vent, dis- 
covered a tallow- candle which David had left burning 
upon a side-table. 

" Pray, snuff that candle, and put it out, David," 
he said in a killing voice. " It is just like you to 
bring such a horrid thing in here." 

David in the presence of a stranger, rose to obey ; 
but not having attended much to the order, simply 
blew it out. 

" How stupid!" cried Hargrave, warmed out of his 
politeness. " Now just snuff it : don't stand trying 
to blow it out again — flight it and put it out properlji 
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if you haven't the sense to use the snuffers now — 
jeally— " 

" Why, David," said Barbara — the attention of all 
having been by this time entirely drawn to the unfor- 
tunate boy and his candlestick — '' it is one of the 
kitchen candlesticks." 

" Yes, I know," returned David, sullenly. 

" And you know — " pursued Barbara, kindling. 

" Do you know the wry- mouthed family ?" broke in 
Isabella, springing up. " It puts me just in mind of 
that ! pardonnez mot ;" and she passed before David, 
and taking hold of the candlestick put an end to the 
obnoxious stream of smoke in a moment. ** But do 
you know it ?" 

" No. Is it anything worth knowing ?" asked Will. 

" I can't tell you, you must judge for yourselves. 
May I light it again ? Oh thank you, Hargrave," as 
Harvey darted forward and lighted it for her. " Now 
we shall see." 

Gravely through the story of the wry-mouthed 
glove-seller and buyer did she go, gravely through the 
wooing, gravely through the sad dilemma of neither 
wry-mouthed bride, nor wry-mouthed bridegroom, nor 
under-hung father-in-law, nor over-hung mother-in- 
law, being able to blow out the candles when retiring 
for the night, — changing her mouth from side to side, 
mimicking every shade of tone and manner with a 
gravity so excessively comic that all around her were 
soon convulsed with merriment, and even Barbara 
was sorry when the watchman was at last called in and 
blew out the impregnable candle with one simple, 
straight-forward whiff. 

*' Capital," cried Will ; *' how jolly, do do it again." 

" Won't I do it at Mr. Brown's to-morrow 1" cried 
Gordon. 

"Nonsense! Gordon," cried Laura; "as if you 
could do it. Cousin Isabella, do show me how — " 

But here the dinner-bell rang, and or Barbara and 
her guest hurried. 
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« What a loUy girl," cried WiU. 

" What a lovely little mouth she has," said Harvey, 
pensively. ''I didn't think she was pretty at first; 
out she grows on one." 

'* She is very lively and amusing," volunteered even 
Elizabeth. 

" I wish she was going to have tea with us eveir 
evening, instead of going to that stupid late dinner, 
said Will, which was the highest compliment he coidd 
pay her, so greatly did he prize the freedom of these 
schoolroom teas. 

" And she has good hands too," pursued Hargrave, 
" so nicely made, and so white, — she's not half as pretty 
as Jenny Mason ; but then that air distinguS is worth 
twenty red and white complexions." 

Meanwhile Isabella Kelso was contentedly and un- 
consciously eating her soup ; after this little vent to 
her excitement, at finding herself once more in a free, 
merry house, relapsing into a bright but sensible, 
and far from too talkative, girl. She answered Mr. 
Wynne's polite questions fully and graciously, but 
did not overwhelm her host and hostess with a flood 
of chatter, as Barbara had expected. Somehow Bar- 
bara was glad that Paul should see her to this advan* 
tage. Dinner and tea over came a demand for music. 
Barbara at once answered it, by playing with great 
accuracy, but lamentable want of feeling, one of Men- 
delssohn's songs without words, a choice which the 
slightest real taste for music would have prevented 
her making. Then she, with great pleasure, asked 
Isabella to take her place, which the young lady did 
without any fuss of " Oh, dear, I can't ;" or, ** My 
music is not downstairs ; or, '^ I am quite out of prac- 
tice, you know ;" for which Barbara honoured her. 

She ran off with ** La Pluie de Perles'' playing the 
graceful piece with a clear, feeling, easy touch, that 
Drought Hargrave to the piano in a minute, and car- 
ried even unmusical Mr. Wynne with her to the end 
of the shower. 
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^' Thank you, my dear, but something more if you 
please," said Mrs. Wynne, as she was moving away, 
" if you are not too tired." 

"Oh, no, l*m never too tired for music ; but if you 
would tell me what kind you like I should like playing 
so much better, and I could go on without beiyg 
afraid of tiring you." 

''Well, something more old-fashioned is more to 
my taste-^pretty and graceful as what you played 
was, — anything of Beethoven or Haydn, my dear ; but 
all are not of my opinion, so you will be sure to please 
somebody, whatever you play." 

*' Beethoven — " and Isabella thougl^t a minute, 
then broke into one of the most beautiful of this 
master's sonatas, playing so strongly, so sweetly, so 
feelingly, that at the funeral march few eyes were not 
full of tears. Even unmusical Barbara forgot her first 
sensation of relief at ^^ding henceforward she would 
be entirely relieved of the musical burden, in a most 
delightful new sensation of pleasure. Somehow the 
' pathos of that march struck even her heart home. 
So ended the first evening which Isabella Kelso spent 
among her unknown cousins. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

WILL THEY BE TBIENDS P 

" A merry heart goes all the day ; 
Your sad one tires in a mile-a.*' 

Winter'9 Tale. 

Bbeaetast over the next morning, most of the party, 
young and old, dispersed to their usual occupations, — 
Barbara set herself to work to discover how Isabella 
would like to lay out her day, and began by asking 
whether she preferred walking in the morning or 
afternoon. 

" Now, Cousin Barbara," answered Isabella, laugh- 
ing, and taking Barbara's passive hands, '^ don't begin 
to martyrise yourself so dreadfully, even in idea, for 
my sake. Please go your own way, and let me see 
how you do it, and then I will arrange my doings to 
suit yours.'* 

** But it makes no real difference to me, whether I 
walk morning or afternoon, and it may to ." 

" Me P Not a bit. I should like to walk both, or 
neither, just as you generally do. Please go on just 
this one day as if I were not here, and then I shall 
know how to manage." 

*' That would be so unsociable." 

"T\Could itP I thought so," cried Isabella; "I 
mean," she added, blushing, ''I thought that you 
looked as if you were so very good and methodical, 
and read and did everything on principle ; and you 
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know one does so like to find one's thoughts come 
true." 

*• Tou go by first impressions then ?" 

" Generally, 1 like it best; but I am keeping you 
all this time, and I ought to write to mamma and 
Aunt Simpson, both, so don't think of me again till 
eleven at least ; only I should like to sit here with 
you, if you don't mind ?" 

" Oh, no, pray do. Have you pen and ink ?" an- 
swered Barbara, looking round. 

" Tes, everything, thank you ;" and away she ran. 

Barbara repaired first to the piano, and got through 
most of her half-hour before Isabella returned ; then 
to her German ; next to Michaud's Crusades, Isabella 
still writing. Before either had quite finished their 
several occupations, Elizabeth came in for a music 
book. Isabella's eyes followed her out of the room. 

" How pretty she is," she said warmly. 

"No, not pretty," answered Barbara quickly; "I 
beg your pardon," she added, smiling at her old awk- 
ward abruptness bursting out when she had meant to 
be so very polite ; " but we who know Hetty ^annot 
think so." 

"Ah, mamma always said that Cousin Henrietta 
was so lovely ; but then that is just what Cousin Eliza- 
beth is to me, so tall and slender, gentle and com- 
posed. How sweet she looked amongst all the boys 
last night." 

" She is certainly nice looking." 

"Barbara, what abominably grudging praise; — I 
tell you she is lovely, see if she isn't thought so. She 
is so like Aunt Barbara, only so much taller ; just her 
pale, oval face and pretty uncommon hair." 

" Well, yes," owned Barbara, " I believe she is 
more like mamma than any other of us ; only to me 
there is a loveliness about her which no mere girl 
could ever possess, and their characters are so dif- 
ferent." 

" Yes, I saw that in their hands." Barbara looked 
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amazed, Isabella laughed, and went on, **it in my 
great amusement to guess people's characters hj their 
hands, and then see if I am not right." 

" You will have a large field for your experiments 
here," said Barbara rather coldly. 

"Tou don't mind, do you?" asked Isabella, looking 
sorry. 

" Oh, no, that is if I do I am very silly. I should 
like to know your system. Tell me the data upon 
which you go." • 

" Oh, I can't, it is a kind of instinct ;^only some 
seem to tell their own tale at once, — aunt's for 
instance." 

** Her's can tell nothing but good." 

"No, of course not," answered Isabella a little 
indignant at her penetration being thus questioned, 
" so firmly made and strong, and yet so delicate and 
slender. I do so like to see her with all her sons; 
how fond they are of her." 

" And with good reason." 

Isabella took up her pen and went on with her 
writing, Barbara with Michaud. Presently Isabella 
rose and fiung something into the fire. 

** There go all your characters," she said with some- 
thing between a sigh and a laugh, kneeling down be- 
fore Barbara, " so forgive me thoroughly now." 

" Forgive you what P" 

" For ever having written down what I fancied you 
at all." 

" But why have you burnt them ?" 

" Because," answered Isabella frankly, " you did 
not seem to like the idea ; I believe you thought me a 
spy in disguise." 

" Oh, but I am very sorry." 

" I am very glad, that I happened to mention my 
mania so early. If it had come out later I believe 
that t/ou would have believed me a female Jesuit." 

" No ; at least I hope I should have had more sense. 
You must not think I am so soon offended^ but I 
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don't wonder, I know my manner is bo ungracious. 
I own the thought that all the time I was m^ing tea 
last nigbt, you might have been drawing my character 
from my hands, did rather upset me.'* 

" Only drawing it in imagination, but — you mnst 
forgive me — though I have burnt what I had written 
I can't forget what I thought, or quite promise even 
to try to forget, I am so curious to see if it be true." 

" Why ?" answered Barbara, much amused. 

" jSecause it is such an odd one, so full of contra- 
dictions ; now say something equally rude to me." 

*' I have done that already," answered Barbara with 
the pleasant smile that, when perfectly at her ease, so 
often now brightened her face ; *• so we are quits, and 
now I don't want to know my own character, but do 
just write down the others again, and then, at the end 
of the two months, we will open the paper together and 
see if it be true ; if so, you will convince me there is 
something in your mania, for you could not hav« seen 
enough of any one of us last night to know what we 
really are." 

" No, nor of your hands. It was only a sketch, 
there are all manner of niceties to fill in, let me wait 
a little." 

*' No, I should like to have it tiow, before what the 
boys say or do when quite at their ease before you, 
can help you." 

" Very well ; only promise me that you will let me 
open it first and burn it if it be very nonsensical." 

*< No, I won't promise at all. I shall like to see 
• how' we * strike a stranger.' " 

'* How capital that paper is," said Isabella warmly. 

** What, have you read Q. Q. ?" 

"Of course ; who has not, Barbara P" 

** I thought having been educated so much abroad" — 

^* Oh, papa gave me that nearly eleven years ago 
now ; our last year at dear Malta, I was just ten, I 
remember his reading that to me so well after our old 
nurse died, and I have always loved it amce?* 
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'' All the papers are bo Bensible." 

" Yes, and clever and amusing too. That * Discon* 
tented Pendulum' and ' Theory and Practice.* How 
true and good !" 

" Yes, and it is such a comfort to go back to plain 
Elizas and Mariannes again after all the Gertrudes 
and Eeginalds of to-day.*' 

" Why, Barbara, you speak quite spitefully.*' 

" I feel so. I am as sick of Amys, and Alices, and 
Eustaces in real life as in books, my great comfort 
being that in twenty years all these fine names will be 
so common that people will have to go back to Wil- 
liams and Annes again if they wish to distinguish 
their children from the common herd." 

'^ You odd girl !" said Isabella, looking greatly in- 
terested and amused. 

" I mean it ; the only case in which I can tolerate 
them is in such a case as Mrs. Brown's, our Curate's 
wife ; there the pleasure of giving a grand name half 
compensates I believe for having the baby ; there are 
six, and Amys, and Alices, and Liliases, and Herberts 
without end." 

" Ah 1 Mrs. Brown," cried Isabella, " your Curate's 
wife, you say ? Aunt James told me to be sure to 
look out for a Mrs. John Brown, for she was the 
daughter of an old friend of her's." 

"Mrs. Monckton P" asked Barbara. 

^' Yes, that was it, she said as Lilias Monckton she 
was the prettiest, most delicate looking girl " 

'' It is she then without a doubt. I ought to have 
said that the third little girl was named after her mo- 
ther, so that name ought not to come under condemn- 
ation. Yes, Mrs. Brown is very nice looking still, 
but so delicate, and they are very poor." 

''Yes, Aunt James said Mrs. Monckton was so 
angry at her daughter for marrying a poor curate! 
do you know them ?" 

" Yes ; not so much as we ought, I think ; but we 
know quite enough to admire and like Mr. Browa 
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very much, he has been here six years now, and Gor- 
don has just become one of his pupils.'* 

" I should like to call on Mrs. Brown, Aunt Simp- 
son said she thought they lived at Fordham, or some- 
where very near ; and I hoped that I should be able to 
do so, I saw so many of her old friends at ^Hampton, 
and they seemed so fond of her still." 

" Then we can go together. I was wanting to go 
in a day or two to take the second daughter. Amy," — 
and Barbara smiled at herself — '* a drive ; she is as 
delicate as her mother, and certainly ought to have 
been the Lilias. Lilias herself is such a sturdy, bonnie 
little thing, the only really healthy one of the whole 
family." 

** Will you mind coming this afternoon P" 

" No, only I was there yesterday." 

" But you won't mind going again to-day ?" 

** No, oifly Mrs. Brown will think me such a bother." 

"Why?" 

" To trouble them two days running." 

'' But why trouble r 

** Come, Isabella, that is too innocent a question. 
Are not visitors the greatest plague of life ? Does 
not the very sound of a bell between three and five 
make one long to rush away and get out for a walk ?" 

" No, not me. I used to be so thankful at Aunt 
James' for any visitor, even the doctor ; oh, I was so 
dull! I had a little cold once — Aunt put off my 
coming to you for it, you know — and I consented to 
have old Mr. Sykes, just for the pleasure of seeing a 
new face. But I am keeping you from your clever 
book all this time." She sprang up and rushed at 
her writing-cas6, just as Barbara's twenty pages were 
over flinging into her lap an envelope directed, ** Pre- 
sumed characters of the Misses and Masters Wynne." 

" And now, Barbara, do come out for a twirl, or"— 
seeing Barbara's intense dissatisfaction at the very 
idea — " I will ask Laura, and set you free of me for a 
little time." 
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Laura, however, was still engaged with Miss Bar- 
nard, 80 Isabella took a turn in the garden bj herself, 
and then asked if she might practise. 

" Oh, yes, pray do whenever you like." 

« It won't disturb you ?" 

" Oh, no, thank you, I never listen to music." 

Isabella sat down and played for an hour without 
intermission, and had just begun to sing when the 
boys came in. 

The sound of singing and playing soon brought in 
Hargrave, although he had Exhibition work to do that 
kept him busy at a side-table till just dinner-time; 
whilst Mrs. Wynne left the bedroom sofa for that of 
the parlour in order to enjoy the sweet sounds more 
fully. 

After dinner, Barbara, going to the schoolroom for 
a book, found Hargrave hard at work again, Pavid 
reading as usual on the window-seat. 

" Here, David," said Hargrave, scarcely raising his 
eyes or stopping in his work ; "just come here, I want 
you." 

" Why P" asked David discontentedly. 

" To look out words. Come ! quick !" 

" I don't see why I should," grumbled David. 

" See or not, you must come. Look sharp !" 

David reluctantly rose and took the proffered lex- 
icon, keeping fast hold, however, in the other hand of 
his own book, upon which he succeeded very happily in 
sending stealthy glances, between Hargrave's peremp- 
tory demands upon his wits and fingers, for full five 
minutes. Then an undue absorption in the adven- 
tures of Masterman Eeady, that caused Hargrave to 
be kept five seconds waiting, made him turn round 
and discover David's artifice. 

" Come, that won't do," he cried, wrenching the 
book from David's hand, and flinging it across to a 
side table, "now keep alive," and he repeated the 
word needed. 

" Then I won't look at all," said David, sullenly. 
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** Nonsense ! you will ! no arguing now." 

Pavid sat passively, his hands before him. 

" Well, get along, you great useless blockhead," and 
Hargrave pulled his younger brother's chair from 
under him so suddenly he was nearly capsized, whilst 
Hargrave himself sprang up and shouted " Will !" 

" What ?" cried Will in return, from the parlour. 

" I want you !" 

" Well f " appearing at the door. 

" Come, look sharp. Here, take the lexicon and 
be alive, time's nearly up." 

** What a bother ! Well, if you are hard run," — 
and Will picked up the chair and took David's place, 
which he filled far better in every way than his younger 
brother had done. 

One of the consequences of this little scene was 
that when David, driven to desperation over his Greek 
that evening, had called in Will's aid, and Will, after 
knitting his brows, and perplexing himself ten minutes 
uselessly over one especially intricate sentence, asked 
for Hargrave's help, Hargrave asked, 

** Whose work is it ?" 

"David's." 

" Then he may find it out for himself," and Har^ 
grave went back to his own work contentedly. 

" Well, I can't make anything of that bit," Will 
owned at last, "I say, Hargrave, do just lend us a hand." 

But Hargrave was inexorable. 

" You must ask Paul after dinner, then," said Will, 
and turned to his own more intelligible work. 

Will, Elizabeth, Laura, and Gordon were gone up 
to prepare for the drawing-room when Mrs. Wynne, 
crossing from the dining-room, looked in. 

" I wish one of you boys would just take this note 
to Mr. Storey's, and ask for an answer," she said. 

*^ Oh," said Hargrave, finding that David did not 
answer, ** come, David." 

" Yesy you David, — ^papa wants this taken to Mt« 
Storey's." 
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David rose very reluctantly with some unintelligible 
grumble, and then took the note. Mrs. Wynne watefai^ 
him off rather gravely. 

•* What a disobliging boy David is," she said to 
Barbara, whom she met in the hall. 

" Yes; but he is a good deal tried.'* 

'' Tried ? I don't remember asking him to do 
anything for me before, this week or last, and yet he 
grumbles as much at going for papa to Mr. Storey's 
as if he had been running about for me all day." 

" It*s more, mamma, I think, that he's so unfor- 
tunate over his lessons ; he had an imposition that 
kept him till nearly dinner-time this morning,* then 
after dinner Hargrave made him look out words for 
him, and there's Will asking Paul to come and help 
him over a puzzle of David's now." 

" He does seem very slow and backward, but I should 
not mind that if he were but a little brighter and more 
obliging in his every-day life." 

" Yes, he is ungracious," owned Barbara. 

''Everything seems to come amiss to him.^ Let 
Paul propose a walk. Will a game, I a book, we are 
all equally unfortunate; he seems to like nothing 
but being alone. I doubt if I ought to let it go on 
as I do, but it seems cruel to deprive him of his one 
pleasure." 

'' And, mamma, I can sympathise in that feeling of 
everything coming amiss so well. Oh, how I hated 
the prospect of fetching Isabella yesterday, and yoor 
proposition of going up to town to-morrow." 

" Well, but you do them whether you hate them 
or not, and I think it would be better, even happier 
for David, if he were made to do so too." 

" Poor fellow ! I have always felt so sorry for him 
ever since I can remember." 

" Yes, indeed, such love of isolation must be sadder 
to feel than to see. Well it is time for tea." 

David came back in a quarter of an hour, and took 
his old place in the schoolroom, which he now had 
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all to himself, Hargrave having already gone to the 
drawing-room. 

"I say, David," said Will, looking in, ** mother 
wants the answer." 

" Answer ?" repeated David. 

*' Yes, from Mr. Storey." 

" I didn't know there was to be one." 

" O, well, I thought she said * answer,' " and Will 
went back for further particulars. 

"Yes, David," said Mrs. Wynne, coming across 
herself, '' at the very first I said that whoever went 
must wait for an answer." 

" O yes, I remember. I forgot." 

** Then you must go and ask for it now," returned 
Mrs. Wynne, rather shortly. 

David groaned, and rose as slowly as could be, mut- 
tering, " Tm never let to have a minute to myself." 

**Now, David," said Mrs. Wynne, "I must be 
obeyed without grumbling. Will " 

" Yes, mother, let me go, it won't take ten minutes," 
and Will was in the hall and had his hand on his cap 
already. 

" No, no, Will, David must suffer for his own care- 
lessness, not you. Come, David, be back in ten 
minutes, and you shall have your whole evening in 
the schoolroom to yourself." 

** Anything to send a little spirit into him," said 
Mrs. Wynne, somewhat feverishly, as David at last 
closed the door behind him. " 1 thought if any in- 
centive could be strong enough to do so that would 
be." 

** I can't think how he can bear sitting in there all 
alone as he does," said Will, " I know I hate it." 

** The old saying, ' one man's meat another man's 
poison;' not but that in this case David's meat is 
poison too I think. You should make him play more, 
and go about more with you, Will." 

" But he does hate it so, mother," answered Will, 
deprecatingly, 

o 
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Mrs. Wynne smiled, and went back to the diaw-< 
ing-room, whence Will speedily conveyed Paul to the 
schoolroom, and by writing at the top of his speed at 
Paul's dictation, he managed to fill in poor David's 
hiatus before he returned, — not within the ten minutes. 
David was too thoroughly out of humour to accept 
what he chose to consider so insulting a bribe. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

BT. JOHN AND WILL. 

** There's something in a noble boy 

A brave, free-hearted, careless one. 
With his unchecked, unbidden joy, 

His dread of books and love of fun. 
And in his clear and ready smile, 
Unshaded by a thought of guile. 

And unrepressed by sadness ! 
Which brings me to my childhood back, 
As if I trod its very track 

And felt its very gladness." 

N. P. Willis. 

The Thursday before Easter brought to Ford House 
St. John Kelso, a young gentleman of fifteen, of an 
open intelligent countenance, and of waving hair, 
which Barbara at once set down as sandy, although 
Isabella had prepared her for fair hair of some original 
and peculiar beauty. The young cadet (whether his 
hair were a beauty or not) was the owner of a pair of 
unmistakeably happy blue eyes ; and of manners which, 
for the first evening at least, happily blended incipient 
military politeness with an equal portion of schoolboy 
spirit ana fun. He and his young hosts passed the 
time before church the next morning, first in goins. 
the round of the premises, next in a scrambling walk 
across the back fields to the little sluggish river, in 
which the young cadet meant to have a jolly day's 
fishing on the morrow. ' They were home in good time 
for the service, and thus Mrs. Wynne found no fault, 
although her boys well knew she preferred the spare 
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morning hour and a half being in general rather dif- 
ferently spent : but this was holiday time, and she 
wisely forbore comment. r ■ 

Presently the large party started for the litdlf 
church, Mr. and Mrs. Wynne first, Paul and Isabella 
next — he had rather mischievously offered to f<»ego 
this honour in St. John's favour, but the young cadoft 
and his sister's merry eyes had met, and with a laugh 
Isabella put her arm through Paul's : then Hargraf^ 
and Barbara. Hargrave having now gained the Sz* 
hibition, been entered at Christ's, Cambridge, and 
ceased for two whole days to be a schoolboy, «a$ 
quite the gentleman, and looked with good-humouM^ 
forbearance only on the unfailing mirth of his coirsin 
and brothers. Then came Elizabeth and Laura, be^ 
hind them St. John and Will, the former bubbling 
with anecdotes and merriment all the way ; the latter 
just then a little oppressed by it, for he felt sure that 
the cadet's absurd stories would be rising up in his 
mind all church time. David and Gordoja brought up 
the rear. " I say," presently said St. John, after a 
momentary pause, " who is that old fogie ?" 

" Who, what ?" asked Will, roused from a reverie. 

" Why that stout old gentleman with the red face 
and flaming waistcoat, &c., &c, 1" and up went the 
cadet's lip towards his nose. 

" That, oh, Mr. Dobbs, our next-door neighbour.'* . 

" Next-door neighbour !" cried St. John, startipg 
as if such near neighbourhood were contamination^ 
" pugh ! what is he r a retired butcher or bak^i or 
candlestick-maker, or what ?" 

" Tailor, I believe, but he keeps his old trade yeiy 
close, and sinks the shop entirely. They only came 
last Christmas, such a change after the Nelsons I" 

" Who were they P" 

*^ He a captain on half pay, she was the daughter of 
that old " 

'* O I don't want all the history of the wives ! 
Nelson, army or navy, which ?" 
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•^Oh!" a BatiBfied "oh," still one that said very 
plainly, " all very well in its way, but not quite the 
thing after all." Aloud again, " Well, you nave got 
a precious snob now — tailor, ah, I might have guessed 
as much from that atrocious waistcoat ; sink the shop ? 
not he !" 

Here they reached the church, and whether St. 
John Kelso's or his companion's minds were much in 
tune for the service can be imagined. 

8t. John, however, behaved better than his neigh- 
bcmr had ventured to hope, fidgeted but little, whis- 
pered but once, and sung with fdl his heart. 

" So jolly to have music again," he said, as they left 
the church. 

" What, don't you have any at Woolwich P" 

^Not at the service, the service is read in the 
dining-room, horrid ! I'm sure we ought to have a 
chapel — don't you think so ? — ^why, who's that with 
snob Dobbs? not the old lady in the chair, but the 
other ? what a pretty girl !" 

''A granddaughter, I think," answered Will list- 
lessly, his conscience pricking him for many an idle 
reverie during Mr. Brown's sermon. 

^' I say, what lovely soft eyes, and how cross old 
Dobbs is to her ! mating her carry his prayer book, 
the old brute," and the cadet could hardly resist dart- 
ing forward to beg to relieve the granddaughter from 
ber burden. 

Then came dinner; then Mrs. Wynne, who saw 
Will's rather perturbed face, called him up stairs, 
kissed those honest troubled cheeks from her heart, 
and promised him a quiet half hour in her upstairs 
sitting-room, "and after that, you know, my boy, 
your duty will be to your cousin." 

What a comfort those few words were ! Will could 
read in peace undisturbed by doubts as to how he 
could fight shy of St. John all that afternoon without 
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being rude or unkind. And yet Mrs. Wynne had hi^ 
put into prose the world-wide words, 

** The daily round, the common task 
Should fnmish all we ought to ask ;" 

that to escape from one's fellows is more often dS^ 
obeying than fulfilling God's will. 

And so this word ''duty " having made the school- 
boy quite happy again, he read in peace, and caflie 
down composed and braced. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Wynne had been keeping the 
young cadet by her side, talking to him so pleasantiyi 
and treating him as such an entirely rational oreatore 
that he began to feel so, and on Will proposing a walk, 
jogged off with him arm in arm as quietly and aeiwi- 
bly as any one could have wished. 

Then tea, then eyening-seryice, supper, whi(A^P9B 
followed by an hour's music, which St. John thoroughly 
enjoyed, contesting with Paul the honour of turning 
over his sister's pages ; his bright eyes dim as she sang 
that air, the mournful beauty of which no words can 
tell : ** He was despised and rejected of men." Then 
prayers and bed. Qe was to sleep in fVank's old room, 

groperly the dressing-room to that which Barbara had 
ad all to herself since Hetty's marriage. 

" Come in Will, a bit," said the cadet, and as Will 
complied : '' What a jolly home you have," and the 
boy sighed. 

" Yes, I wouldn't change it for any one I know," 
answered Will with all his heart. 

" Yes, a little dull and strict, you know,— stiD, I 
don't remember my father a bit, and this moustaohed 
papa-in-law, I don't fancy him :" and he shrugged his 
broad shoulders with comical and yet rather touching 
disgust. " Well," — and he sprang up — " good*nigh^ 
old fellow ; mind, five to-morrow, not a minute later. 
Won't we have it out amongst those lazy old carp ?** 

In spite of this grand and unwavering announoe- 
ment of early rising, 1 regret to state that the prayer- 
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%eU found St. John Gordon Kelso, Esq., still in his 
bed. 

Up he sprang, dressed with marvellous haste, coming 
down smart and neat notwithstanding, and entered 
with such easy and well-bred apologies, that even Mr. 
Wynne could not be annoyed ; although if there was 
one duty upon which he insisted, more even than his 
wife, it was that of every member of tiie Ford House 
household being down to the family prayers. 

The fishing came off after breakfast, but the day 
was hot, even sultry for April. St» John soon grew 
tired of being baked alive, as he termed the process of 
fitting upon the bank, more particukrly as not a single 
owp chose to take the trouble of biting, or even of 
i^tempting to do so. He soon discovered that jump* 
ing from dyke to dyke down the marshes, had be^ 
greater fun, and so proposed a steeple^chase, he lead- 
ing, Will and David following ; this trio being speedily 
joined by one or two of the grammar^boys, who had 
found fishing as flat and unprofitable for their exube- 
rant enjoyment of their freedom, as St. John himself. 
Where the cadet did not lead them, could be far more 
easily told than where he did, through bog, brake, and 
hedge, scorning to avoid them : nay, going out of his 
way to find them, till at one o'clock they reached home 
as happy and excited as they were torn and muddy ; 
Dick Storey, and Jem and John Massey, singing St 
John's praises all the way home. 

After great washing, scrubbing, brushing, and chang- 
ing of clothes, down they came to dinner, late again ; 
St, John heading apologies, which Mrs. Wynne cut 
short by saying that during holyday time punctuality 
ceased to be a necessity, and then asking where they 
had been. 

Out he poured the whole history of the day, throw- 
ing so much spirit into the tale that Laura secretly 
longed to have shared its Joys herself. Even David 
was so brightened as to fling in eager bits of addi- 
tional information, as well as matter-of-fact corrections. 
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Dinner over, the bojs began to find that they ^ 
rather stiff and tired. David relapsed into silenoe aai 
a book npon the schoolroom window-seat. Will and 
St. John turned into the garden, and flinging tiMafr> 
selves lazily on the grass, shading their eyes with their 
hands, gazed into the depths of unclonded blue mhcfm 
them. This was too inactive a life, however, for Sk 
John to be able to snbmit to it long. 

'' What's that ?" he asked, indicating with his foot 

something glittering on the grass. . . 

'^ThatP" repeated WUl, raising himself on cal 

elbow. ** Oh, Gordon's squirt, I suppose." -- 

** Oh, fun ! I haven't had one for ever so long;"*^ 
and up started the cadet — '' and yet it is so dreadfiaflf 
hot," and down he sank again. *' Why this is as bad 
as Malta — at least just like the glimmering I have cf ft 
— one stupid eternal blue sky and glare." And he 
went down upon his back again, trying to gra^ the 
glimmering image which those four years of foreign 
barracks &d left upon a mind but four years oU, 
when the death of his father, Major Kelso, of cholaa, 
had brought it to a sudden close. 

^* I wish I could remember my father. I seem just 
going to have him and then it slips away. I do re- 
member something tall and awful looking, scolding 
me, for, oh, I don't know what — I always have been 
scolded ever since I could remember, and something 
of a red coat. My one strong point is getting into 
scrapes.*' 

" Well," after a moment's pause — " now let's get 
something to do. Fives, eh ? Yes, jolly ; that wail's 
made for it. Here, that cricket ball will do." 

Will fetched it, nothing loth, and soon the two bofs 
were merrily at work or play, which you will, laugn* 
iog, talking, *' chaffing " each other, as boys should. 

At last pop went the ball over the wall into Mi; 
Dobbs' garden. ♦ 

" What fun !" cried the young cadet, to whom every- 
thing was fun, from a good hit to a bad one. *' J^ow 
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for a scaling race ;" and up he rushed across the 
flower-border to the old red brick wall, and had already 
one foot upon the trellis- work branches of an expalier, 
when Will shouted, 

'^ No, St. John, that won't do, we must go round 
and ask. Dobbs is so very particular ; with old Gap- 
tain Nelson there was no bother : but Dobbs maae 
quite a row about my getting over last autumn, and 
made papa forbid it. But I'll be round in a minute," 
and off Will shot through the yard and front drive to 
Mr. Pobbs', whose front bell he rang, to the great 
aggravation of the housemaid ; whom, however, the 
sdioolboy's ruddy face, and blunt politeness, soon 
appeased. 

" But Master's a sitting in the garden. Master 
Wynne, and says as if you flmg it over again you shan't 
have it back." 

"Shan't we though !" said St. John, as Will, with 
not a little indignation, repeated this kindly warning, 
'' I'll climb over and get it by fair means or foul, chase 
the little puff ball round the garden for his pains, if 
he tries to keep it, see if I won't ! so here goes," and 
over he flung the ball once more, longing to have 
known where Mr. Dobbs was sitting, so that he might 
have made it alight on the top of his head, and then 
lie dashed at the wall. 

" No, St. John, I can't let you, papa has forbidden 
it," cried Will, detaining him. 

" Hands off, old fellow," cried St. John, kicking out 
behind, and up he swarmed, and was soon standing 
erect at the top of the wall, — looking such a perfect 
little gentleman, jacketless and tumble-haired as he 
was, and so full of fun and spirit, that Will forgot 
every other feeling in that of sympathy and admiration. 

Plump he leaped down on the other side, touched 
his cap, or rather the place where the cap ought to 
be, with a jaunty military air, to the astonished old 
gentleman on the seat under the apple-tree, of the 
locality of which the cadet made a mental note — 
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•'Was Bopry to intrude, but really could not think 
of taking the liberty of ringing up his servanta again, 
and 80 had come to fetch the ball for himself^*' and 
with another bow quietly picked up the baU, and 
swarmed back again. 

The boys listened a few minutes, expecting a atonn, 
but no storm came. They recommenced their game, 
and were soon once more in the spirit of it, ao pa»- 
ing a quiet half-hour until over went the ball onoe 
more, and up went St. John once more. 

But this time, to use his own expression, it wis 
''no go." Mr. Dobbs sat majestic and indifferent; 
but the gardener was on the path underneath armed 
with an uplifted pitchfork, upon which even St. John 
Eelso did not think it worth while to spring for the 
sake of a ball, whilst there was the ball lying within 
a stone's throw on the grass. In vain he dodged and 
feigned, the gardener's spirit was raised as high as 
his own ; for had not the young gentleman trampled 
down his best tulips ? although the goodhearted man 
had forborne to tell master of it, for fear of getting 
** the young gentleman " into real trouble. To orown 
St. John's rage, there sat Mr. Dobbs calmly giggling 
at his discomfiture. The cadet saw there was no 
chance of success, so he did the wisest thing that he 
had done that day, succumbed as soon as he found 
that he was exposing himself to needless and profitless 
derison. 

No sooner was he down again than there came a 
bland voice over the wall, 

" Your ball is safe in my pocket, young gentleman, 
and will remain there at my pleasure," and the boys 
heard Mr. Dobbs whistle as he walked away. 

"Horrid old sneak!" cried Will. 

" What could you expect better from such a snob P" 
said St. John, trying, but not a little crestfallen, to 
speak carelessly, *' thief is too good a name for him ; 
but I'll have my revenge — if I could but tell whether 
he's under that apple-tree still !" 
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" Ah, the yard pump," cried Will, "come along, I 
shall feel hotter when I've shied a stone at him." 

"A rotten egg" suggested the cadet, — **no, my 
element shall he water, Gordon's squirt, you know, 
the very thing! what fun!" and his face rising as 
many degrees as it had lately fallen, off the boys 
rushed to the yard, and clambered up the old pump, 
the top of which afforded a lodgment for one foot only 
of each. 

" There he is, jolly !" cried St. John, rubbing his 
hands with glee, '^ you must let me have first shot." 

" No, no," cried Will, " I've brought up the water 
.and it's mine," and off went a shower at the old 
gentleman's head. 

The boys popped down their own heads, laughing so 
much that it is a wonder they did not fall upon the 
stones beneath. Then they raised their ears to the 
top of the wall and listened. s 

** I tell you, Anne, it is !" was the first speech that 
reached them, and one spoken in very testy tones. 

*' No, indeed, grandfather, there is not a drop on my 
book." 

" Look at my cap then, I tell you that a shower is 
coming on." 

" The cap's off, the three-and-eightpenny wig bare," 
bubbled St. John in an ecstasy, and seizing the squirt 
he discharged a second shower. In the hurry, how- 
ever, it hit a branch of the apple-tree just above Mr. 
I>obb8's head, whence it dripped in a gentle shower. 

"There, you can't deny it now, Anne," as the 
drops fell on her shoulder as well as his own, '' we 
must come in." 

" But it is not raining," persisted Anne, " now An- 
drew," to the gardener, "is it ?" 

*^ Lor bless you no, miss, most likely it's that impu- 
dent young gentleman as came over the wall, at ano- 
ther of his tricks." Down went the boys' heads again 
at this, though they listened as well as their laughter 
would allow them. 
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"That audacious young vagabond," cried Mr. Dobbs, 
starting up, " yes ! why it's not paining one bit ! I'll 
teach them to treat me in this way, I'll tell Mr. Wynne 
of 'em, that I will, impudent young scoundrels," and 
here St. John being utterly unable to resist the temp- 
tation of a third discharge, poor Mr. Dobbs became 
inarticulate with rage ; but advancing rather in the 
right direction, the boys scuttled down like shots, and 
took refuge in the kitchen. 

** Now, young gentlemen, what mischief have you 
been after P" asked the faithful Hannah, who had been 
upper housemaid for fifteen years, trying to look grim 
but succeeding very badly, for can any boys plague 9 
maid out of loving them ten times better than their 
well-behaved sisters ? 

'< Mischief?" asked St. John, opening his blue eyes, 
and looking supremely innocent, " do I look like a 
person who's any mischief in me now ?" and they 
passed on, rushing laughing up the stairs to prepare 
for the schoolroom tea. 

Whilst they were at it, all laughing and talking to 
their heart's content, David cried out, " Why if there 
isn't that horrid Mr. Dobbs walking up the drive." 

" Don't call it walking," corrected St. John, with a 
presence of mind that would have been admirable in a 
nobler cause, and has served him in far nobler stead 
long before now, " it's nothing but a manner of pro- 
gression, composed of equal parts of strut and waddle | 
how I wish he'd go into the militia and we could have 
him out to drill, what fun we should have !" 

Mr. Kelso forgot that an officer in the Essex militia 
would scarcely be drilled on Woolwich common, even 
to gratify the supercilious amusement of a future lieu- 
tenant in the artillery itself. 

" What can he want ?" cried Laura, going to the 
door and opening a cranny just as Louisa opened the 
front door. 

*' Is Mr. Wynne at home ?" was asked by a voice 
spluttering with rage. 
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"No, sir." 

" When do you expect him ?" 

(^* Imperative mood present tense," commented St. 
John, " now / wouldn't speak to a dog so.") 

**Not for ten minutes, I daresay, sir," answered 
Louisa, who we cannot help suspecting had seen the 
boys on the pump. 

** Then 111 wait for him," cried Mr. Dobbs pushing 
in : ** I mil wait for him, I say." 

" No one refused you, old gent," whistled St. John 
contemptuously, as. Louisa ushered Mr. Dobbs into 
tho parlour, which Mrs. Wynne and Barbara had left 
to dress for dinner, and which would not be occupied 
again that night. 

In less than five minutes, however, Mr. Wynne 
came up the flags, Paul with him. " Mr. Dobbs i9 
waiting for you, sir, in the parlour." 

"Mr. Dobbs?" repeated wearied Mr. Wynne, 
" what can he want with me P" and he turned into the 
parlour, whilst Paul went up to his room. 

We must own that Will, and even St. John awaited 
the result of that conference a little anxiously. In 
five minutes, however, Mr. Wynne was courteously 
showing his guest out, saying quietly, " Yes, I assure 
you, Mr. Dobbs, that I will make inquiry." 

" Sir, I insist that you do," spluttered Mr. Dobbs, 
still choking with rage, " if a British subject is to be 
insulted on his own grounds " 

^' Anywhere he can be caught if he's such as you," 
commented St. John. 

^'Am I not to sit under my own apple-tree in 
peace?" 

"Yes, yes, my dear sir," said poor Mr. Wynne, 
trying to bow his visitor out. 

^^Then, sir, I trust the cause of justice to your 
hands : I might, you know, hand your sons over to the 
police." 

"Wheughl" whistled St. John contemptuously, 
** what a genteel thing to do even in imagination !" 
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At length Mr. Dobbs was seen going down tbe 
steps, had emerged upon the green, and Mr. Wynne' 
shut the door with a sigh of reUef, too faint, however, 
for Will and St. John to hear it, though thej w^ 
watching anxiously to ascertain which way his steps 
would turn. Tip stairs, so they were relieyed for a^ 
time. They went into the drawing-room at eight 
with a little reluctance, but not a word was breathed 
of Mr. Dobbs; nor was there till Sunday evening, 
when after supper there was a little lull wlukt Isabella 
was finding B(»sini's Stabat Mater, for which Sar» 
grave had asked. 

" Oh, sir," said Paul, suddenly, " What did Mr. 
Dobbs want with you yesterday P" 

" Hang you !" mentally ejaculated St. John. 

** Me P oh some absurd nonsense, he was so angry I* 
could not make out what. Some complaint of my sons 
watering his apple-tree and himself with a watering- 
pot, as far as I- could discover," and Mr. Wjnhe 
smiled, ^' ah, but by the by, I promised to make in- 
quiries," and he roused himself and sat up. '* Har- 
grave," this son being nearest, "no such thing went 
on on Saturday P" 

" Oh dear no, sir," answered Hargrave, quite in- 
sulted at the idea. 

Isabella struck her opening chord, St. John clapped 
his hands under the table-cover. Will's cheek as he 
bent over his book was deep crimson, and thus the 
matter passed till the boys went up to bed. 

" What a confounded sneak," said St. John. 

** Horrid! and my new ball," exclaimed Will, rue- 
fully. 

" We will have it back, or we'll plague the old 
fellow out of his life," pursued St. John, who had that 
afternoon's defeat to avenge ; " does he sit under his 
apple-tree in complacent CQckneyism every afternoon P 
I feel sure he does," St. John had a habit of believing 
every thing he wished ; " then we'll pay him off." 

" That we will ; when I went so civilly to ask for 
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the ball, seuding back that surly message," responded 
Will, indignantly. 

''Most gratuitous rudeness; but we'll avenge all 
oup wrongs with the most jolly /<?m de joie d^eau-^Q^m 
a quarter Irishman, so the expression's allowable) — 
firom the top of the pump that ever was, so shake 
hands upon it, and let us ^et to bed to recruit." 

full of these amiable intentions the two boys fell 
asleep. 

The next afternoon found them at three o'clock 
safely perched on the top of the pump, awaiting' their 
prey. What is that wonderful love of dangerous mis- 
chief implanted in every true boy's nature P the de- 
light of running mad risks for a few minutes' plefi- 
sure P that brimming spirit that makes a pleasure with 
no risk to neck, k^e, or eye, scarcely worthy to be 
called a pleasure at all P 

St. John was just beginning to grow weary when 
out came Mr. Dobbs and his granddaughter. '' Wait 
a minute, let's hear how the great Dobbs appears in 
private life — it is so seldom one catches so great a man 
en dhhahille, in the bosom of his family." 

After some time spent in taking a position in 
which his head would be out of the sunshme and his 
body in it, Mr. Dobbs sat down under the apple-tree, 
Anne Dobbs by his side, presently she began to read 
a newspaper. 

" I can't hear, my dear," he interrupted, testily. 

Miss Dobbs raised her voice. 

"I can't hear," he interrupted, more angrily; 
" why, child, your head's turned from me." 

(" Of course, who would look at you if they could 
help it?") 

Anne Dobbs turned her timid head towards him, 
and raised her voice to its highest pitch. 

'' I'm not deaf, child," he interrupted once more, 
more violently than ever. St. John could resist no 
longer — away went his first /?m dejoie d*eau. 

tip started Mr. Dobbs, though hardly as yet realiz- 
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ing what the interruption had been. ''Give it me, 
Kelso," cried Will, carried away with the ezcitennnir 
of the moment, and away flew the second shower. 

"Now Mr. Dobbs was just then looking wilcUj 
around for his enemies, expecting them to be at that 
part of the wall whence St. John had appeared on 
Saturday, feeling that the shower had come from a 
more easterly portion of it, and yet, — squirts never 
having come within his ken, — ^not even after his own 
Saturday's accusation, being quite able to believe that 
the water had not dropped from the sky. Thus aH 
might have been well, if St. John and Will had been 
able to resist the temptation to raise their heads to 
witness the effect of this second shot, discharged 
with no tree or shrub to mar the straightness of its 
course, — ^just the same temptation, on a small scale, 
as that which so tried our sailors' patience before Se- 
bastopol ; where was the fun of firing if they mightn't 
look to see where their balls wentp Mr. Dobbs 
turned sharp round ; short-sighted as he was, he felt 
sure that he saw one head, if not two, dip down, and 
the next moment the boys heard him call to Andrew 
to plant his ladder "just this side of the lilac." 

" Bravo ! old Dobbs shows fight ; didn't think it of 
him. He rises in my estimation. Let's stand ground 
and hear his harangue." 

True enough presently appeared first " the top of 
the three-and-sixpenny," as St. John whispered in 
Will's ear, and then the poor gentleman's whole face 
purple with anger. 

" I see you, young gentlemen," he cried, choking 
with rage ; " and didn't jovlt father tell me this vetj 
morning you'd never think of such a thing? I'll 
know you again, young gents, and see if I don't make 
you suffer for this — insulting a British subject — " 

" Under his own apple-tree," Will could not hdp 
suggesting, whilst the audacious St. John was stand- 
ing vrith folded arms in the most deferential attitude 
of attention. 
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" Tou audacious young vagabond, you — you," but 
poor Mr. Dobbs* incugnation choked his utterance. 

" Gb on, governor, pray go on, I could listen to you 
for ever," put in St. John. 

" 111 tell Mr. Wynne. I'll have it out on you both, 

rn— " 

'' Hand you over to the police ?" suggested St. John, 
mildly. 

**I say," whispered "Will, suddenljr awakening to 
the first glimmering of the light in which this conduct 
would appear to his father and mother, ** don't chaff 
him so ; I am sure we have been a great deal too rude 
to him already, although he is such a wretch." 

** You're afraid of his peaching ? you are really ? 
Does the governor ever make a row P" 

** Yes, and then pays one out for all one's done for 
the past year," said honest Will. 

^* Well, I got you into it, and 1*11 get you out of it," 
and before Will knew what the boy was about, St. 
John was on the top of the wall, the end of the ladder 
between his two hands. 

"Now look you, Mr. Dobbs," he said, with an iron 
resolution worthy of a Cromwell or Napoleon, " if you 
don't promise me that you'll never say a word about 
it to Mr. Wynne, I'll send you over in a trice, I will 
upon my honour," and he gave the ladder a good 
shake as a sample of what might follow. 

"Murder! murder!" screamed poor distracted Mr. 
Dobbs, clinging for dear life to the rails of the ladder. 

" It will be murder," resumed St. John, with solemn 
fieroeness, feeling that he had no time to lose, as Miss 
Dobbs ran lE^rieking to the house and Andrew came 
running across the lawn, '^ unless you promise this 
.moment, yes or no, — ^if no, vou go," and he tilted the 
ladder so nearly perpendicular, that he all but lost his 
own balance. 

" Yes, yes, yes," gasped terrified Mr. Dobbs. 

** On your honour ?" persisted St. John, keeping 
him suspended in mid air. 
p 
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« Oh yes, yes." 

"Then there you are, old fellow," said St. Jbbi 
cheerfully, not sorry to place the ladder against tixe 
wall and thus to be released from his own perilous and 
giddy predicament. " Good afternoon, sir,*' and with 
a military salute and a pleasant parting smile, he gra- 
dually disappeared down the pump. 

" You're a brick, Kelso," cried Will, wringing his 
hand. 

" I can tell you I'm as glad to be on terra firms 
again as our poor friend himself : did you see how 
nearly I was over head foremost and all P "Well, but 
it was jolly fun. Oh dear, I wish it wasn't all over !'* 

" It was very good fun, only I do think we went a 
little too far, he can't help being a snob, you know, — 
if he hadn't prigged that b^l." 

^ ** * Him as prigs what isn't his'n, . 

When he*s cotched shall go to prison,' '' 

sang St. John. " Dear me, how I wish I had threat- 
ened to hand him over to the police if he did not fork 
out. Ah, he's got the ball still, we haven't gained 
our point ; shall I mount again ?" asked St, John, 
looking at the pump. 

" No, no ; let's come and do something sensible," 
answered Will, every minute, poor boy, feeling more 
ashamed of his share in the transaction ; " you were 
wishing to walk into Waltham, let*s go now." 

" No — but I don't want to go now ; I want that 
ball," persisted the cadet, eyeing the pump wistfully. 

" Hang the ball," exclaimed Will, " I wish I'd never 
had it. Well, I'm going in to make decent, and then 
start." 

" Wait a minute. Yes, then I'll come too. I hopeu 
the old fellow won't find out he's conquered us after 
all ; and to think another shaking might have got it 
out of him ! Well, it's too late now. Let's go to Wal- 
tham then," and he followed his cousin to the house. 

They came back late for tea, and were eating with 
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all their might, when Laura cried, ** Why, there's Mr. 
Dobbs coming here again." 

•* The wretch !" cried St. John starting up, ready to 
fling poor Mr. Dobbs down the steps if he did not 
surrender at discretion ; but Mr. Dobbs had learnt 
circumspection, and had seen Mr. Wynne but a few 
yards behind on the green, before he turned into pre- 
mises inhabited by such a desperate character as he 
knew one at least in Ford House to be. Just as he 
raised the knocker, Mr. Wynne opened the gate. 
Paul had been detained in town. 

** Sir," said Mr. Dobbs, bowing with forced compo- 
sure, " I request a private interview with you.". 

Mr. Wynne was very unwilling to admit so trouble- 
some a visitor inside the house again, more especially 
as he began to think his worthy neighbour a little 
cracked ; however, as Mr. Dobbs would not enter 9n 
the subject on the door-step, though Mr. Wynne 
fumbled as long over fitting his latch-key as he could 
with any politeness do so, he was forced to admit him ; 
and finding the parlour occupied, he showed his visitor 
into a nondescript room known with little reason as 
the study. 

Will sat, his cheek growing red and pale by turns, 
eating and drinking voraciously from nervous hurry, 
the study being too far away for the boys to have any 
notion of what was going on within it. In five min- 
utes Mr. Wynne's voice was heard in the hall calling, 
•* Will." 

Will rose at once. " You may have the credit of 
the squirting," shouted St. John after him, **but 
mind, the ladder part is all mine. How I wish I had 
pitched it down. Sneaking old hypocrite I" 

" Now, Will," said Mr. Wynne, ** I want you to 
tell me before this gentleman, that such charges as he 
brings — that he is mistaken in supposing that you had 
anything to do with the conduct he ascribes to you." 

Will, who had stood looking desperately at no- 
thing, now raised his eyes. *' Papa," said he, putting 
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his hand on the table to steady himself, ^* I ean't do 
BO, because I had." 

"You had!" cried Mr. "Wynne inoredQlotnly» 
*^ squirted at Mr. Dobbs over the wall, and 'when he 
reprehended you, stood and jeered at hun P" 

** Yes, papa," answered Will more steadily. 

" I told you so," cried Mr. Dobbs, triumphantly, 
'^ I may be shortsighted, but I do know a Wynile 
when I see him, and shall remember him too, and he 
shall remember me before IWe done with him/' and 
he clenched his fist. 

"Then you may haye done something with a 
ladder ?" from Mr. Dobbs' excited, incoherent words 
whenever this part of the complaint had been touched 
upon, and from really thinking that his neighbour was 
labouring under an hallucination, Mr. Wynne had 
scarcely taken in this part of the disgraceful bosineBB. 

** No, papa — but it was done for my sake," answered 
Will, unfalteringly this time. 

'* Ah, hear your own son's account, and then perhaps 
you'll believe mine," cried poor Mr. Dobbs, who had 
been additionally aggravated by Mr. Wynne's cour- 
teous incredulity respecting the whole affair. 

"Tell it, Will !" said Mr. Wynne, shortly, folding 
his arms. Poor Will stumbled through the long nar- 
ration with the most scrupulous accuracy ; Mr. Dobbs, 
though on the keenest watch, never once convicted 
him of any attempt at prevarication nor of bettering 
his cause. 

" That is all P" asked Mr. Wynne, as he stopped. 

" Yes," answered poor Will. 

"Then," said Mr. Wynne rapidly, "I own, Mr. 
Dobbs, that my son's conduct is worthy of every 
epithet you have applied to it. I could not believe it 
of any one of my sons, least of all of this," here poor 
Will could hold out no longer, and hiding his face in 
his hands, burst into a sudden storm of tears, " of 
course he shall apologise to you, apologise at once — / 
beg your pardon now for dismissing the case as I did 
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last Saturday. Bv the by, Will," he said sternly, " I 
asked about Mr. Dobbs' complaint, and you said that 
nothing of the kind had occurred." 

^'Harvey answered, he didn't know — but I was 
there, and I ought to have spoken out, I know I 
ought." 

** So now," ended Mr. Wynne, turning back to Mr. 
Dobbs, his tone one of mingled displeasure and dis- 
gust, '* I leave the matter in your hands. Any punish- 
ment you think adequate to the ofience I will inflict.'* 

** In my opinion, sir, they deserve a good thrashing." 

Will writhed. 

'^For the greater delinquent I am happily in no 
way responsible — as regards my own son I will keep 
my wora," answered Mr. Wynne, not without an 
effort. 

Will submitted without a word or tear. His whole 
tioul seemed dead within him. 

"Now," said Mr. Wynne coldly, "beg Mr. Dobbs' 
pardon, and let me never hear of any approach to suoh 
behaviour again." 

Will raised his head, his face quite white, and 
obeyed. Something in the humbled, despairing ex- 
presnon of the young face which had been so full of 

Sirit and happiness a few hours before, touched Mr, 
3bbs' heart. 

^ Never mind, never mind I" he said, with blu8te^> 
ing goodnature, '' don't be so downcast, young fellow, 
or you'll make toe repent I ever told of ye," and Mr. 
Dobbs hurried out. Mr. Wynne shut the door oe* 
hind him, and went up stairs. 

Will heard St. John's step, and sprang up. 

" Well, old fellow 1" he cried in a mockingly chwr* 
ful tone. 

No answer. 

" Why, what's the matter P" 

"Only I wish I were dead!" 

"My dear fellow, you're hungry and tired, and Ad 
eracked as Dobbs himself. Tou want your tea^oome 
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along, I've been making you some famous buttm^ 
toast to comfort you." 

Will pushed him off. 

" You're not really in trouble ?" and St. John, who 
was anything but a bad-hearted boy» looked at him 
anxiously. *' I say, you weren't such a fool as to take 
the ladder part of the business upon yourself to save 
me. I hate such chivalrous humbug." 

"No, I told the truth." 

«* "Well then, what* s the row P if Paterfamiliaa has 
said nothing to me about that which was the only part 
of the business really bad (between ourselves, I think 
if we had toppled over we should have been both 
killed) — he can't have said anything to you wosi^ 
caring about, about that stupid squirting. I do raljiee 
begin to wonder where the fun of it was myself." 

" He's only broken my heart," escaped poor Will, 

"Tour heart ! my dear fellow, don't be so spooney 1 
boys have no hearts except hearts of oak ! Now come 
in to tea, or my buttered toast will be all spoilt." 

Instead of doing any such thing. Will pushed St. 
John aside and dashed up stairs. 

Amongst so large a party as that which gradually 
flocked into the drawing-room, his absence was not 
observed till after the elders' tea, when Mr. Wynne 
was settled into his newspaper, and Isabella, Hargrave, 
Elizabeth, and St. John were gathered round the piano 
to sing a glee, which Isabella had made them practise 
manfidly that morning. Then Mrs. Wynne, looking 
refund, saw only Barbara, David, Laura and Gordon 
remaining. 

"Where's Will?" she asked of David her next 
neighbour. 

** Eeading in the schoolroom, mother." 

** Go and — no, never mind, when this is over» I 
must go up stairs for more wool, so I'll see myself." 

The glee properly admired and another entered 
upon, which not being so well known was rather dis- 
tressingly discordant to Mrs. Wynne, whilst her hua- 
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band read happily through it^ she slipped out of the 
room and just looked into the schoolroom. Her chil* 
dren's time was their own all through the day during 
the holidays, but she did not expect them to desert 
the drawing-room in the evening. Will was not there^ 
so she went up stairs, a misgiving first seizing her 
something might be wrong with him, for Mr. "Wnirnne 
had been unusually grave during dinner. 

She knocked at his door. 

*• Can't come in." 

*'It's I — your mother." 

"Oh, mother, don V 

But Mrs. Wynne opened the door, and found Will, 
his face buried in his hands, his head on his little deal 
table. 

He did not raise it, neither did he take any notice 
of her entrance. She leant over him, and, pushing 
back his thick brown hair, kissed the little triangle of 
forehead thus made visible. 

He only groaned. 

She let him be a few minutes, and then put her arm 
round him. "You will tell your mother what ails 
you P" she whispered. 

Poor Will flung his arms round her. " Oh, mother, 
I can't, I can't !" 

** Well) then, I won't ask. Just tell me that papa 
has not sent you here, so that I may know if I ought 
to stay?" 

"No, he hasn't sent me — but — ^but you wouldn't 
stay if you,~if— " 

** I know that I will stay with my boy in trouble," 
she said fondly, laying his head with her soft hand 
upon her shoulder, and kissing his burning cheek. 

Then poor Will burst into sobs without tears, whilst 
she soothed and caressed him till the shower of tears 
came too; and then, ashamed of his weakness, he 
looked up shy and depressed, but half his burden 
wept away. Alas ! when boyhood grows too old for 
tears. 
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** Mother," he said presently, " don't stay !— pa 
will be wanting yon — ^if you could make him hdk 
how sorry' I am." 

''My dear boy, he will believe that without my 
making him do so ; don't we both know you by iMs 
time?" 

So very fond and proud was the mother, with good 
reason, growing of this son. 

" No, mother, you don't know ,me, and — now you 
are well I may tell you, though Paul would not let me 
at the time," and he burst out into the history of the 
Sunday afternoon after Gordon's running away. 

*' Now you must hate me — and this is almost wane 
— ^I thought I should be happier when you knew, it 
has been such a weight upon me ever since." 

"You will be happier, my poor boy. — There, don't 
look so wretched, it was very unkind, but it was only 
thoughtlessness — though, seeing it leads to so much 
that is wrong, I hardly like to say only,'* 

" No, — it's only thoughtlessness," said Will, witii a 
sneer at himself, ^' that has brought me into this now. 
Paul said that having to feel a hypocrite to you and 
papa might help to cure me ; I felt sure it would cure 
me at once, but it hasn't. And, just now, I felt sure 
this would, but I doubt now." 

" No, my boy, it will not cui^e you at once ; np one 
can be cured at once, it is a cure which our whole 
lives cannot perfect, but none the less one which we 
must daily struggle to attain." 

'^ It seems so wicked, mother, to keep falling like 
this, and it makes it so hopeless." 

" Your falls are further apart than they used to be, 
Will, but you must fall from time to time, strive as 
you will ; don't let the devil cheat you into believing 
^ou are not striving at all ; ours is a life-long fight — 
let me read you what S. Paul says, then you wfi see 
that the greatest and holiest soldier of Chsist, one 
who had forsaken all to follow Him, still felt within him 
the possibility of after all falling away, — we can only 
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get rid of our evil natures with oui^ lives." She read 
the seventh verse of 1 Oor. ix., and then S. Matt, 
xxiv. 13, " He that endureth to the end» the same 
shall be saved." 

" And now, my boy, I ought to be going, but I ^ 
wish you would come down with me." 

« Do you, mother ?" 

" I do, indeed, you have been a long time alone, 
and I do not think that solitude is always wholesome 
food." 

" I can*t face them." 

" My dear Will, will staying away now make it the 
least easier to do so to-morrow ? Just wash your face, 
and comb out that wretched hair, and then come down 
to me ; I came out originally for some wool, so you'll 
fizkl me in my room. I shall be five minutes, 1 dare 
say." 

Only just within the five minutes Will came in, 
Mrs. Wynne went down to the drawing-room without 
further delay. Will followed her, as a matter of obe- 
dience, not pleasure. 

*^ Here, Will," said David, making room for him 
next him, 'Must come and read this bit, it's so good." 
Will slipped in between him and his mother ; and if 
David had any reason for the good squeeze he gave his 
brother's hand under the table-cover, he never told 
either Will or any one else what it was. 
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CHAPTEEXIII. - 
will's betenoe. 
" To err is human, to forgive divine." 

*' I SAT, Will, what are you hurrying up for ? come ifi 
a minute," said St. John that night, as Will wished 
him good night, and was passing on. 

Poor Will was trying not to bear malice, but it 
was hard work to feel quite in charity with one who 
had led him into such disgrace and misery as he had 
never known before ; so though he stopped and turned 
into his cousin's room for one minute, somehow or 
other he sat down without speaking. 

" I say, you're stupid and tired, I won't keep you," 
said St. John, good night, old fellow. You hate me 
— I'm sorry for it — but I can't help it you know ; I 
can only solemnly aver that, if I could have believed 
any one could have been so great a snob as to break 
his word as that old Dobbs has, I'd have pitched him 
down, I would, indeed. I'd pay him off now, — strew 
orange-peel on his doorstep, anything to ensure him a 
fall, if he weren't entirely beneath retaliation. G-ood 
night, it would be no good my speaking to the gover- 
nor, I suppose ?" 

" Oh, no, he won't say anything more," said poor 
Will, looking up and half smiling, *' thank you all the 
same.'* 

** You're still bearing malice, I know, though," an- 
swered St. John, his eyes sparkling with fun. 
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"Tea, I oughtn't," said Will despairingly, "be- 
cause as to thinking jou led me on, that's only making 
myself worse than ever ; a fellow who is led cannot be 
worth a straw." 

"JSTever mind, you'll forgive me to-morrow, and 
I'll try to survive the night, if only to receive yer 
honor's pardon the morrow," spoke the Irish boy, 
" so good night and pleasant dreams." 

The next morning dawned brightly, Will was up 
early, why he could scarcely tell ; he wanted to say 
Bomethins; to his father, though he scarcely knew 
what, and he was tired of being in bed. He turned 
out into the garden as soon as he was dressed, and 
sauntered up and down the gravel walk luder the 
wall* thinking, poor boy, how happy he had been 
there less than four-and-twenty hours ago. How fond 
all in any pain or trouble are of doing this ; as if .as 
long as we can say, one day ago, one week, one month, 
one year, " this shadow had not come, I was happy," 
the full weight of the shadow were not really felt. 
It IB when one year has passed over the beloved 
estranged or dead that we first realise that we have 
parted with our old familiar mutual happiness for ever. 

Happily Will was far too young and boyish for half 
of this, and long may it be before in this respect he 
grows older ; one day forwards or backwards, no more, 
he thought of looking, and then gradually and un-* 
consciously began to feel happy again, nay was even 
whistling, when he heard a gentle plaintive voice, on 
the other side of the wall, say, " But, John, my beau- 
tiful tulip, where is it gone P" 

"That tulip, why— Andrew!" 

Will remembered now, more than once from the 
landing window last autumn on mild mornings, to 
have seen Mr. Dobbs wheeling his wife round the 
garden before breakfast. His heart began rather to 
smite him for hating him as he did ; he listened to 
hear if he spoke more gently to his wife than he had 
ever done to him. 
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** Why, Andrew, where's that tulip I brought your 
mistress from Chingford the other day P" a^ed Mr* 
Dobbs imperiously. 

" Please, sir, it's got broke, sir." 

"Broke?" 

" Tes, sir — please, sir, 'twas the young gentlemen 
next door, and they've trampled down them early 
firelights too." Poor Andrew could not resist the ad- 
dition, though he had intended to the last minute to 
be so generous as to suppress thi8 last trouble. 

*' Trampled *em down, last night, eh ?" asked Mr. 
Dobbs rapidly. 

" Oh, no, sir, as long back as last Saturday, when 
that young Master Wynne come over the wall in that 
audacious manner." 

" I never knew that, why didn't you tell me P I've 
a great mind — " began Mr. Dobbs fiercely. 

*' Never mind, John," said the old lady soothingly, 
** 'twas because you gave it me I cared for it, and-^" 

" But I will tell Mr. Wynne, I—" 

^'No, no, dear John, I couldn't bear to get that boy 
into fresh trouble after what you said; I couldn't 
sleep at first last night for thinking of him, may be his 
father had never struck him before, and no wonder it 
nigh broke his heart." 

"Why? what?" cried the old gentleman, "he's 
not of the sort to care for a thrashing ; bold, careless 
fellow, there's a pluck about him I can't help liking. 
But your tulip's gone, and I can't afford to waste half- 
a-crown again on a flower." 

" Never mind, dear John, the others will soon be 
coming on now. But just wheel me on to the orocus- 
bed before we come in." 

Will heard the grating of the wheels along the 
gravel-walk, put his fingers into his waistcoat podrot^ 
pulled out one shilling and a penny halfpenny, and then 
dashed indoors on his way to his mother's room, his 
fiEuse and step fiill of their old headlong happiness; 
rushing against Mr. Wynne on his way. 
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'' Will f " it being almost impossible to oonoeive 
that this was the wretched, broken-spirited boy of the 
preceding evening. 

^* Yes, sir," said Will, stopping, and crimson in a 
moment. 

*^ I want to speak to you a minute." 

** Tes, sir." 

Will followed his father, very wretched and uncom- 
fortable, to the parlour, wondering how he could have 
forgotten his misery for a minute even. 

** You mistake me, my boy," said his father kindly, 
** I don't at all wish to see you all day as low and un- 
happy as last night. It is no sin to be hi^py again. 
I am sure the youthful spirit which can fling off 
trouble ought to be kept as long as possible," and he 
dghed. 

There was a pause. ** No," he said, rousing him* 
self, *' all I want to say is this, — do not take yesterday's 
occurrence more to heart than it deserves, but at the 
same time beware where your headlong temper leads 
you, and understand clearly that I will not have Mr. 
Dobbs molested, I am in earnest." 

« Yes, sir." 

<* And now go, and don't let this make your holiday 
the less happy." 

Mr. Wynne held out his hand. Will could not help 
giving it as hard a squeese as David had given his the 
night before. 

*' Fapa»" he stammered. 

"Well, what?" 

•* I don't quite know, only — I — " 

" Well, I'm sura I can't know if you don't. Never 
mind, run off, we shall understand each other without 
any further explanations ; you know I could not have 
spoken as I have done if your offence had been a lie 
or any act of disobedience : still, I do wish. Will, it 
had not been disrespect to so old a man." 

So did Will himself, and his face burning, he said 
so ; nevertheless he ran off ten times more reSly happy 
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than he had been when on the same stairs five minntes 
before. He knocked at his mother's door. 

" Coming, papa," she answered. 

** It's I, Will ; — mothier," he began, opening the 
door, " will 70U advance me two weekly pays ?" 

Mrs. Wynne looked surprised a moment at his 
bluntness, but answered then, " Yes, there is my purse, 
you may take two shillings." 

He did so, — ** Thank you, mother," and away he 
went. But such trust in her sons was repaid by Paul 
and Will tenfold into her own bosom even in this life ; 
and Hargrave or David, perhaps even Gordon, would 
have scorned to abuse it by making an ill use of 
such unquestioned advances, such full trust in their 
honour. 

Breakfast went on as usual, Mr. Wynne and Paul 
started for town before it was well over, and Will al- 
most as quickly down the marshes. Mrs. Wynne, 
who happened to see him slip out, wondered where he 
was off in such a hurry, but, if he did not tell her, 
would never have noticed his so doing even to himself. 

St. John soon began to find the house very diill 
without him, Hargrave and he did not exactly suit 
one another, besides practising a glee in which he could 
never take public part for months yet, as he was to 
return to Woolwich that afternoon, was mo^t stupid 
work, and so he betook himself to his old lolling place 
under the catalpa. 

Meanwhile, Will, who upon his return, when his 
hand was on Mr. Dobbs' bell, had on second thoughts 
turned home to smarten himself a little before going 
to call on Mr. Dobbs, had effected bis purpose, and 
passed through the hall with the brightest happiest 
step in the world. He ran down the steps, stopped 
for a minute at the gate to pick up from under the ivy 
his pot of precious tulips, carried them so that no one 
from home windows could see what he was holding, 
ran up Mr. Dobbs's steps, and knocked. 

Martha opened the door neat and trim, "Is Mrs. 
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Pobbs at home ?" Will asked, beginning to feel very 
hot and shj. 

" Tes, sir, will you walk in ?" 

"No thank you," answered the boy, his courage 
suddenly failing, *' will you give these flowers to Mrs. 
Dobbs, with my — *' Will could not find a suitable 
word, '^ and tell her I don't want any thanks, and hope 
she won't ever mention it." 

Off he ran, whilst Martha carried in the pot of glo- 
rious tulips, and delivered the message faithfully to 
Mrs. Dobbs, who was looking so pretty an old ladfy in 
her black silk and lavender ribbons, that Martha felt 
quite sorry that Master Wynne had not seen her. 

St. John left Pordham immediately afber the early 
dinner, which was indeed rather hastened on his ac- 
count. " Now, St. John," said Isabella, as the cadet 
carelessly shook her hand at parting, *' do write to me 
on Thursday, like a good boy; you know it is my 
birthday." 

' " Oh, is it ? I thought it was somewhere at Christ- 
mas, good-bye, I can't promise— O, I've forgotten my 
watch," and up stairs he dashed for it. 

One or two similar delays had already taken place, 
and Mrs. Wynne warned Will, who was going with 
him as far as the station, that they had not a minute 
to lose. And in point of fact, the two .boys reached 
the top of the station steps just as the train started 
for London. " Wheugh," whistled St. John, " what's 
to be done now ? Black hole and no mistake, at this 
rate, — when's the next train?" 

" Not till half-past four, this is such a little station, 
but yes, if we pushed on as hard as we could to Strat- 
ford we might catch an earlier one there." 

" All right," and on they trudged. Thus Will came 
. in after a second walk of eight miles not a little tired. 

" Why, my poor boy, where have you been ?" asked 
Mrs. Wynne, as he turned into the parlour, hot, dusty, 
and weary. 

" To Stratford, we were too late for the train here." 
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** How tired you must be ! come and sit down ; bo 
you saw him off safe at last P" 

**Tes," and Will joined in his mother's smile. 

" Well, you have done your duty to him to the last, 
but I doubt if we can have him here at Midsummer, 
papa does not like him at all. Poor fellow, it is a sad 
pi^ that he lost his own father so early." 

** O, but mother, it is only mothers that signiiy. I 
mean — " Will hesitated in some confusion, "you 
know one can't help caring so much more for one's 
mother than — " 

•* I hope not, my dear boy," said Mrs. Wynne, a 
little gravely. 

*' O, mother, you must not think it's that. Papa 
could not break his word, you know, and — ^I deserved it, 
besides he spoke so kindly about it all, this morning." 

" Well, we won't talk of yesterday any more ; don't 
think you vexed me. I am so glad that you speak 
out freely to myself; and perhaps till children grow 
up into men and women, tne mother must have thb 
first place, particularly with sons." 

*' Yes, mother, I am sure it must be so, it seems 
to come so naturally. One can tell a mother so many 
things one could no one else." 

" I should hope so, my dear boy." 

Will sat silent a minute, " Mother, you seem kinder 
to me than ever," he said at length abruptly, '*in spite 
of Gordon and all." 

'' Somebody, I think, helped Gordon with his lessons 
all last week, and took him out fishing on Wednesday 
afternoon when he had meant to cricket," said Mrs. 
Wynne demurely. 

W ill laughed, " and grumbled terribly about it too. 
Mother, I must tell you something, because it has 
made me so much happier. I overheard Mrs. Dobbs 
asking about a tulip that got broken on Saturday, and 
do you know, I could get one just like it at Duns- 
combe's, just the very same kind he said as he had 
sold to Mr. Dobbs last week, wasn't it lucky F" 
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" Very," his mother answered heartily. 

" He has such beauties, I did so long to bring you 
some, mother, only I couldn't afford it, you know." 

" I am very glad you did not, my boy, I would much 
rather you should bring me such little confidences as 
these." 

Will smiled, but looked rather abashed, •* I did not 
mean to tell any one, you won't tell, mother?" 

" Oh dear no, ah I there's the pony carriage for me, 
you must be too tired to care to come ?" 

*' Yes, I do think I am ; unless I could drive and sit 
with you P" he cried, starting up. 

" if 0, Isabella has promised to do that, poor little 
thing, she is so dull without St. John, — not that I 
could ever see they were much together," and off Mrs. 
Wynne went. 

Will sauntered into the garden, and spent the little 
remainder of the afternoon half-asleep over a book 
upon the lawn, whilst Isabella enjoyed her drive with 
her aunt not a little ; and Mrs. Wynne was pleased 
to prove true her expectation of finding good sense and 
good principle, both struck deep beneath her young 
cousin's upper ceaseless current of good humour. 

The music was going on as usual after the late tea, 
when David, who bad been out into the town for the 
purchase of some carpentering tool, the aim of his 
holidays being the formation of a frigate, came into 
the drawing-room with a note for his father — " Tell 
the messenger to wait," said Mr. Wynne, as he 
finished it. 

" Wait ! he is gone, father," answered David. 

" Gone ! who took the note in ?" pursued Mr. 
Wynne, his hand upon the bell, *^ I have told Louisa 
again and again always to tell — " 

" I took it from him, papa," answered David, in his 
monotonous sullen tone, "I met him on the steps." 

" How very stupid not to tell him to wait, to see if 
there were an answer ; well, it is too late to send one 
of the maids, but it is excessively tiresome ;" here 
Q 
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David, finding all blame over, retreated to the school- 
room, " of course James is gone long ago ?" said Mr. 
Wynne, turning to his wife. 

" Yes, I am afraid he is, but — ** 

" I, mother," began Paul, rising. 

" No, no, Paul," cried Will, " let me take it, papa." 

'* It is so late, half-past nine now, and old Mr. 
Eisher is a mile off nearly, yet he wants to know 
about the sanitary meeting before going to town to- 
morrow." 

** Never mind, I can go quite well, papa." 

" Well, I should be glad for my answer to go to- 
night," and Mr. Wynne accepted the paper and ink 
which Barbara put before him and wrote his note. 

Will started off with it, but could not be back by 
prayer time. After prayers all, except Mr. Wynne, 
his wife, and Paul, went up to bed. Paul sat by the 
table reading, as he usually did now, for an hour or 
so after the house was quiet. Mr. Wynne and his 
wife rested over the fire, talking. 

" Oh, Prank," began his wife, " do you know I 
find that Thursday is Isabella's birthday ; I was think- 
ing if we could not make some expedition to celebrate 
it. If we all went in a body to the Crystal Palace, 
could you come down early in the afternoon and join 
us?" 

" Oh, my dear, I don't know, Thursday is a busy 
day — but by all means go yourselves." 

"I think Elizabeth and Laura would enjoy it as 
much as Isabella, and perhaps the boys too, but they 
can do as they like." 

" But you will want some one to escort you home ?" 

" Oh, we shall not be very late, still, if you think 
we do, I will take Will." 

Mr. Wynne smiled. 

" Now, what ?" asked his wife. 

" Why not Hargrave ?" 

" Because, poor boy, he would hate it so." 

'• Well, won't Will hate it more ?" 
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** Oh, but he must go if I tell him, whether he likes 
it or not." 

" So ought Hargrave." 

'^ So he would, but if he did not like it in idea, he 
never would in reality, whilst Will has the happy art 
of accommodating mmself in time to every circum- 
stance and place.*' 

'* He has a beautiful disposition," said Mr. Wynne, 
in a tone as warm as short. 

Mrs. Wynne's eyes glistened. "Frank, I am so 
lad you see it ; I must not tell Will himself that you 
lave so spoken of him, or his head would be turned 
for ever.'^ 

" Very simple words to do such a great thing." 

** Ah, but the words of one who praises ' almost 
never,' as my little Irish cousin would say, are great 
things. Now, I must tell you something more of 
him ; he had walked sixteen miles to-day already when 
he offered to take that note." 

"Then why ever, my love, Sid he offer P" asked 
Mr. Wynne, with grave simplicity. 

" Oh, Frank," answered his wife half amused, half 
indignant, " as if you could not feel why ! Because 
he was longing to do something for you after all yes- 
terday's troubles." 

" Very forgiving of him," said Mr. Wynne, " but, 
indeed, if I had known it, I should have sent David 
instead." 

" And David would have come in and gone to bed 
as sulky as sulky could be, whilst Will will go up as 
blithe as a lark, dear fellow." 

Mr. Wynne took her hand and laughed, " !N"ow, Bar- 
bara, I warn you, don't spoil Will in Gordon's stead." 

" I could not spoil him. No, you need not fear, 
I am often very hard on him, and never spare him. 
Only this very evening I sent him up to brush his 
hair, when he came in to our late tea, — such a disre- 
putable figure he had made of himself, struggKng with 
Harry Storey, I believe." 
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" For all this, I believe that you will set jout heart 
upon him in Gordon's place. You know in two years 
more the parting must come." 

Will's luture destination was in an uncle's office in 
New York. 

" I shall be ready for it, Frank," said Mrs. Wynne, 
stretching out her baud to her husband, and speak- 
ing quietly but far more cheerfully than he had done, 
" and so will Will ; the Atlantic may lie between us, 
but our hearts will still be one, and I do not fear to 
trust him even in New York. His goodness is not 
only that of impulse, but founded upon desires so 
much more deep and trustworthy, imperfect, poor 
fellow, as their fulfilment is as yet. Besides," she 
added brightly, seeing her husband's grave, sad ex- 
pression, *' Gordon will not be put quite so easily out 
of my heart as you seem to expect ; it will not be 
* out of sight out of mind' I can tell you — but we have 
wandered far away from Thursday ; then you have no 
objection to my taking all who care to go ?" 

" No, none, my love ; why should I ? except that I 
should wish you to have some older escort than Will. 
I will tell Hargrave I wish him to go, there is sure to 
be a crush coming home in Easter week." 

" If you do wish it I will certainly ask Hargrave to 
come with us or to fetch us, that will do, I suppose ?" 

" I might do that," said Paul, looking up from his 
book, a little glow on his cheek, a glow seemingly 
most uncalled for, since he abounded in such good- 
natured offices towards his younger brothers, " I sup- 
pose, sir, I might reckon on being able to leave the 
office at four, and then I should be at the Palace be- 
fore five, in good time to see you home, mother." 

" But you won't care to come at all, Paul ?" 

" Yes, mother, I should really like it." 

** Well, if you do like it, pray go earlier, Paul," 
said his father, " why not leave town at three ? then 
you would have an hour and a half, or more, with 
our mother." 
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" Thank you, sir," said Paul heartily. 

" Only pray agree upon a place of meeting, that's 
all ; don't go beating about for them as poor Frank 
did last summer, never finding them after all." 

" Now, Frank, you ought to have forgotten that!" 
said Mrs. Wynne smiling, " you have never forgiven 
me that piece of stupidity." 

" Not you, but Hetty ; the idea of bringing poor 
Frank all the way from Chelmsford for a day's plea- 
sure at the Crystal Palace, and then never naming a 
meeting place !" 

"At any rate, we will profit by experience, and 
name the Pompeian Court, a quarter to four, at 
once." 

Just then was heard Will's knock. Paul went out 
and let him in, Mrs. Wynne just looked into the hall 
to beg him to go into the dining room to have some 
supper, and then went back to her husband. 

" Now, my love, you ought to be in bed." 

" Well, I am going, but I do not know, Frank, 
when I have felt so well, and health is such an inesti- 
mable blessing, that I can even see that poor Gordon's 
going to Harrow is quite right and necessary." 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 
A sPEuro day's fleastjbe. 

" Rest — rest — ^four little letters, one short word, 
Enfolding an infinitude of bliss." 

Dinah Muloch. 

Mss. WYiiTNE's Crystal Palace proposal was the next 
day hailed with far more pleasure than its originator 
had anticipated. Isabella had never seen the palace, 
it having been yet unopened when she was last living 
in England ; and the days were so sunny bright and 
mild^ hedges and flowers becoming so green and gay, 
that there was no dissentient voice to Isabella's 
opinion, that indoors or out of doors, everything must 
be looking lovely. 

"As for you three boys," said Mrs. Wynne to 
Will, " you can do what you like. Come with us, or 
make any expedition of your own that you like better 
elsewhere." 

The result of a conference between Will, David, 
and Gordon, was that they should like very much bet- 
ter to go to town. 

" You too, Gordon ?" 

" Oh, yes, mamma," answered Gordon at once. He 
was certainly growing much more of a boy. 

"Very well; then Will, remember, I trust all to 
you, — don't be home after dark if unnecessary, yet 
don't spoil your fun by coming away in the best of 
any pleasure, because I have said this. I can trust 
jou." 
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The twenty-fifth of April dawned kindlily for holi- 
day makers. The Wynnes went to the nine o'clock 
service, and then just looking in for letters, started 
for the station : Isabella was very happy, for not only 
a letter from her mother, but St. John also, had 
awaited her. 

It was nearly twelve when they reached the end of 
their second railway journey, alighting with a crowd 
of others, many of whom being real Londoners, en- 
joyed that pure balmy air, and bright inspiriting scene 
even more than themselves. One o'clock was ap- 
pointed as dinner time, and the desecrated screen of 
the kings and queens as meeting place, and then all 
started on their different ways, some through the 
gardens, and others up the long covered way, to the 
building itself. 

The day passed on merrily, the large party working 
round the courts in a body, thus hearing the band, 
and then straying in two's and three's elsewhere. 
Isabella and Barbara turned to one of the open gal- 
leries, whence they looked down some time upon the 
life and hum of the gardens, and then upon the calm 
beauty of the distant landscape stretching peacefully 
away to the horizon, in silence. 

"Ah, did you see that old lady?" said Isabella, 
suddenly, as a party passed them, "it is the very same 
that so enjoyed the music ; did not you see her keep- 
ing time with her hand, all through ' Bobert toi que 
j'aime,' as if she so enjoyed it, and she must be eighty 
at the least ; how bent she is !" 

" Yes, I saw her," answered Barbara; half sighing. 

" Now, why do you sigh ?" 

" I ought not. It is only because she is so old, too 
old to be here and enjoying music." 

"Do you think so?" said Isabella, quietly and 
thoughtfully for her, " no, I cannot ; I am so glad to 
think one will never be too old for music, that it will 
still be our enjoyment hundreds and hundreds of 
years on." 
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Barbara looked as if she did not follow ber. 

" I meaD," said Isabella, colouring a little, " that 
it is one of the few joys of heaven which are named. 
And to think of it there, quite perfect, all in unison, 
all happy, none shuddering at fidse notes as my dear 
old master did, none sighing as that poor widow lady 
sighed who was sitting by us during the Stabat Mater, 
— all sorrow over for ever, but music itself still last- 
ing, and for ever." 

She spoke so reverently and earnestly that Barbara 
did not feel shocked as she would have done had the 
words proceeded from any one else, still she answered 
nothing. 

" You don't agree with me ?" asked Isabella, gently. 

" No ! to bring heaven down to the gratification of 
an earthly sense, — so earthly, so — no, I cannot bear 
it. It was to me something so far beyond anything 
of which one could even think now, — so grand, so 
lovely, so comforting, I cannot bear to hear it brought 
within one's grasp as you do. I thought it so far 
beyond every conception here, — and there was my 
hope." 

" I, that everything we see here will be brought to 
eternal perfection, — no winter, — no night, — no jealousy 
in love, — no — " 

Isabella broke off, and the two sat in a silence which 
Barbara was the first to break. 

" Every one, I suppose, has really in their secret 
heart their own image of its perfect happiness. Tou 
remember what nurse Taylor said, when telling us 
the death of all her children one after another. * All 
safe in glory, Miss, in glory long ago !' Oh, even if 
the heaven we are speaking of did begin when this 
life ends, how could she think of the fflory that is to 
come ? it is rest, — rest from sin and doubt, for which 
one so longs," said Barbara, her voice trembling. 

*^ It is as you say, I think, each has their own image 
of it, — but how natural that the poor should seize its 
glory, the clever and great its rest." 
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Barbara did not answer, " I am neither clever nor 
great," she said suddenly, " only wicked, and yet I 
long for its rest, — from ill-temper, jealousy, selfish- 
ness, — ^to think one can ever be received there!" 
She stopped, ashamed at having betrayed herself (as 
she had never yet done to human being) to one who a 
littlo time ago had been such a stranger as her cousin. 
" The wonderful thing is," she resumed quietly, " that 
all — you and I, nurse Taylor, — all — will find all we 
want there ; shall be ' satisfied with it,' tkat is the 
marvel ; we who have never known what it is to be 
satisfied with afiection or happiness here, the more we 
have making us but long for something further still." 

Barbara stopped short, looking beyond the clear, 
calm prospect of meadow, tree, and hill, to the blue 
sky encircling all. 

** You must have known trouble; I never," said 
Isabella, slipping her hand into her cousin's. 

Barbara did not receive it passively now, but pressed 
it, even laid her other hand upon it, as if to keep it. 

" Why, Barbara I" 

It was Paul. Barbara and Isabella sprang up. 

" How delightful your coming so early," said Isa- 
bella, her eyes sparkling. 

" Surely it can't be a quarter to four," said Barbara. 

" No, hardly half-past three, but I was very fortu- 
nate in catching a train." 

" But how did you know we were here ?" 

" I saw you as I came up the garden. Where's 
mother ?" 

" I don't know ; we haven't seen the others for an 
hour now; we were all to meet in the Pompeian 
Court at the quarter. It is almost time to be 
going." 

"Scarcely yet," said Paul, sitting down beside 
them. " How lovely and fresh it is. How the city 
does make one enjoy the country ! Why there are 
the Knockholt beeches. How clear it is !" 

" Where P which ?" cried Isabella, " I began asking 
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Barbara the name of every hill and tree I saw ; do tell 
me them all." 

" Well, those are the Knockholt beeches, heading 
such a lovely hill in Kent ; there's Shooter's Hill, 
famous in old time for its highwaymen, you know, 
there, — " and so he went on till Barbara made the 
move. 

In the Pompeian Court, they found the rest of their 
party, and thence prepared to disperse again. 

*' I do so want to go up stairs to the stalls," said 
Laura, rather piteously, finding when the plans were 
settled, all bound elsewhere. 

*^ Stalls, Laura P nothing but trumpery," said Paul, 
^' as good to be seen at the Pantheon any day, and 
you can't see .the Egyptian Court every day." 

" But I don't like one, and I do the other." 

"But, Laura," interposed Mrs. "Wynne, "all the 
others are elsewhere bound, and you can't expect 
them to give up their plans for yours ; if we have time 
after the courts to go up stairs, I will go with you." 

" But — aunt, let me go with Laura, I enjoy shops 
as much as any one, — you won't mind, will you, 
Barbara?" (Isabella, Paul, and Barbara, were to 
have formed one party,) "you know you and Paul 
will be a great deal happier by yourselves, so come 
along, Laura." 

She sprang up the iBrst stair, Laura following, a 
little ashamed ; but she was soon merry again with so 
gay a companion, who really did seem to enjoy look- 
ing at endless bog oak bracelets, and all the gayer or- 
naments which Paul had so disdainfully called trum- 
pery, as much as the girl of twelve herself. 

"Now then, Paul," said Barbara, a little impa- 
tiently, as Mrs. Wynne and Elizabeth started for the 
MediaBval Court, and he still lingered, staring into 
the waterless Atrium. 

" Oh, yes, the Egyptian Court I" and they went on, 
" what a baby Laura still is." 

" In some things, she is forward enough in others." 
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" One never sees her with anything but a story 
book, or doing anything useful." 

•* Poor Laura,'* and Barbara laughed, ** how has she 
offended you P" 

** Oh, not offended me," answered Paul quickly, his 
cheek flushing a moment, '* but to think of a girl of 
twelve preferring all those glittering shams to this.'* 

" We should have done the same at her age, I sup- 
pose," said Barbara, looking down the avenues of 
quaintly-shaped and quaintlier-painted columns, ''I 
don't know that I quite like this even now, — one 
knows the colours of the real tombs and temples are 
quite bright and fresh when uncovered, still all this 
is so very fresh, so very new, — and it does so want 
antiquity and reality." 

" Well then, suppose we go up stairs and join 
them, it is a shame to throw Laura upon Isabella's 
hands, and there's the Indian Court that would please 
them both, — ^glitter for Laura, reality for you and 
Isabella." 

'* Oh — well, yes, if you like it, there they are I see 
just above us. Isabella looks as happy as Laura 
though," but Barbara did not speak contemptuously. 

" Yes, but she will like to see the Indian Court. 
Major Kelso, you know, was some time in India him- 
self, and — ." 

" Oh, yes, Paul, I am quite willing to go ; how 
many reasons you have !" 

Up they went, finding Isabella far too happy over 
bracelets and knicknacks to care for velvet side- 
saddles or miniature bungalows just then ; however 
Paul and Barbara lingered happily enough by their 
side, amused with watching such interest in a pretti- 
ness so indifferent to themselves. 

[Finally it was time to leave the Palace before the 
Indian Court had been reached at all ; Paul gave his 
arm to his mother, and conducted her through any- 
thing but a formidable crowd to the platform. 

'' Beally, Paul, I am quite ashamed to have brought 
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you here for nothing," said Mrs. Wynne, as they 
started. 

" Oh, but I have enjoyed it, mother." 

" You must not let papa consider this your real 
Easter holiday, you must make a whole one some day 
this week or next." 

*' I was thinking, mother, of going down to Erank, 
from Saturday to Monday ; I could be in town by ten 
on Monday, as early as from Fordham." 

" Ah, do ; we seem to see Tory little of Frank now ; 
however, he is so happy in his work one must not 
grumble." 

^' Isn't it strange, mother ? I mean that he should 
be sucb a good clergyman ; — no that is a shame, but 
that he should not only do the work, but take to it so 
much." 

'* I do not wonder at its surprising you, Paul, it did 
me at first. But I do think with many young men, 
women too, careless or wild, or indolent as they may 
seem, good principles are not wanting, only latent, — 
and that if they have any solidity in them, the first 
real tangible duty that comes before them calls it 
out ; holy orders offered this duty to Frank, and he 
has not shrunk from it, but grasped it ; I once thought 
him deficient in depth, but I wronged him. Perhaps 
I am wrong in saying that this was the first duty thiat 
called him out, — that as tutor to young Wilton, was 
the first ; the year and a half abroad with him did far 
more than enlarge Frank's mind, and refine his taste ; 
he found he was in a responsible situation, the re- 
sponsibilities of which he must meet or shrink from 
— happily he met them bravely, and to have to set a 
good example, to act so as to win respect as well as 
affection, did him infinite good." 

" I dare say that does explain it." 

" Yes, and the character of many another. Now 
David, he is what I should call by far the least plea- 
sant of my sons," but Mrs. Wynne smiled a mother's 
smile as she spoke, " reserved and cold to me, surly 
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and disobligiag to those around him ; yet put him in a 
situation of difficulty or trust, and I have no doubt of 
his doing his duty, or at least struggling with all his 
might to do it." 

" He is Tory rude sometimes, mother." 

" Yes, but he is at a rude age." 

** Still I don't think he ought to speak to our 
friends as he does, now Mrs. Brown the other day, 
and Isabella this morning." 

" I think it is partly awkwardness ; his mattjer-of- 
fact ungraciousness is, after all, only like your own 
chosen friend Barbara, and far less disagreeable in a 
boy than girl." 

" Then you think dear honest old Barbara the least 
agreeable of your daughters?" asked Paul, recovering 
his usual pleasant tone and manner, both a minute 
before having seemed a little upset. 

" No, Paul, I am not going to be catechised any 
more. Here we are down the steps at last, it is a 
shame to make the entrance and exit to so pleasant a 
place such weary work to those as old as I am." 

There was not room in one carriage for all ; Mrs. 
Wynne and Elizabeth got into two comfortable cor- 
ners by themselves, the rest into the next. 

"How pleasant and cool the water looks," cried 
Isabella, as they passed the artificial water and the 
gigantic plaster inhabitants of its shores and islands. 
" How I do wish one could go on it." 

" Are you fond of boating ?" asked Paul. 

"Very, it is so delicious, and these are just the 
very days for it, — when one wants to be out all day, 
and yet it's almost too hot to care to walk. Don't 
you ever go on the river, Barbara ?" 

" The river ? oh that dirty little stream. No, very 
seldom." 

"But it is much prettier a mile higher up, and 
broader too ; you know when Hetty was with us last 
summer, we borrowed Mr. Storey's boat, and thought 
it very pleasant," said Paul. 
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"Tes, some of you did, I remember," answ^ed 
Barbara, " for myself I don't like sitting still, need- 
lessly, so long. But before you go, I daresay we can 
manage it, Isabella." 

''Oh don't manage it, I did not know it would be 
incouTenient when I proposed it," but Isabella looked 
a little disappointed. 

"No, there is no real inconvenience," said PauL 
" Mr. Storey is always willing to lend us his boat, we 
only want rowers, no time like the present, and in 
England it may be frost and snow again by this time 
next week. Why not say Saturday? and then we 
can make sure of Will and David." 

*' Oh, thank you — but," looking at Barbara. 

" Oh, you need not look at me," answered Barbara, 
laughing, and yet a little vexed. ** Whatever Paul 
takes up he carries through, and people think it rea- 
sonable ; now if I were to propose going on the river 
in April, papa would think me mad, but from Paul it 
will be quite right." 

" Paul must come with us too," said Isabella, 
"and then you will enjoy it as much as I shall 
We will let you have one end of the boat all to 
yourselves." 

" Oh, you don't know what a man of business Paul 
is, he can't make two half holidays in one week," 
answered Barbara, recovering herself. 

" I shall ask uncle, and tell him I'm sure that he 
works him a great deal too hard. It would spoil all 
our fun not to have him." 

" I am afraid it must be spoiled then." 

" I scarcely know why, Barbara," interposed Paul, 
good-humouredly, " every clerk has a holiday in turn 
in Easter-week you know, and I can take mine on 
Saturday ; I was meaning to ask my father to let me 
do so, and go down to Merriton in the evening, and 
spend the Sunday with Frank." 

" Oh I am very glad," said Barbara, brightening ; 
*' near as Frank is, we never seem to see him ; how- 
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ever now Lent and Easter are over he will have more 
time." 

Accordingly, after prayers, Paul proposed the boat- 
ing party and subsequent visit to Merriton to his 
father, who gave his assent so quietly to both pro- 
positions, that Barbara's remark seemed to have con- 
tained no little truth. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

THE WATEB-PAETT. 

'' Like the dim scent within the budded rose, 
A joy is folded in my heart/' 

Alexander Smith. 

Pbidat was wet, but Saturday dawned as brightly 
as ever, every leaf and tree glittering the greener and 
fresher for the previous day's rain. Paul was down 
early, having packed his little carpet-bag for Merriton 
before breakfast. He found Will and David both 
down before him. 

" I suppose the water affair is to come off to-day," 
said Will. 

** Oh, yes, why not ? it will be a perfect day for it, 
— plenty of sun, no wind. I say, you boys, you will 
get the boat up from Mr. Storey's in good time." 

" Oh, yes," answered Will, " we'll see to that." 

'*Tou may," said David, "I've nothing to do 
with it." 

" Why not ?" asked Paul, more jBercely than the 
occasion seemed to warrant. 

" Because I don't like boating, and mean to fish." 

" Nonsense, you must come ; we shall want you to 
row." 

" You and Will can do that." 

" We shall want a rest sometimes," said Paul, re- 
covering his good-humour, "we can't afford to lose 
your help." 
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*^ Don't soap me," mattered David, twisting awa^. 

" I am not soaping you ; we shall want your help." 

** You may want it then." 

'< Come, David, what have I done to offend you so 
mightily p" asked Paul, impatiently. 
, ''Taken my coming as a matter of course. If 
you'd asked me civilly, I'd have come at once, but I 
won't be ordered about like a dog at your pleasure." 

" I did not order you like a dog," retorted Paul, 
his colour high with indignation, for unconsciously he 
prided himself upon treating his younger brothers as 
very few elder brothers in England did. 

"You said just now, *you boys, get the boat up 
in good time, when you'd never asked me even if 
I'd go." 

** And I shall not ask you," interrupted Paul, an- 
grily ; " I tell you to come, and if you don't come, it 
will be the worse for you." 

** I don't care," muttered David, as Paul walked 
away not especially satisfied with himself, and vexed 
at having uttered a threat which no false shame, he 
was already determined, should ever provoke him to 
fuim. 

" Come, David, don't be so silly," said Will, " it 
will be so stupid for me without you, and if Paul's set 
his heart on the affair, as he seems to have done, it's 
a shame to vex him." 

'* I don't care," reiterated David, " I'm not going 
to submit to his bullying any more." 

" Bullying ?" repeated Will, open-eyed, the charge 
being too absurd to do anything more than astonish 
him. 

*' Yes, I shan't forget how he spoke to me the other 
morning." 

" What ? how ?" 

" Just because I pushed against that stupid ugly 
thing," indicating with his elbow Isabella, who was 
passing through the hall to the breakfast-room, " and 
then just because at breakfast I helped mYet^lt ^^ 
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butter before her, he looked as if he could have killed 
roe." 

Will laughed. 

" Yes, Paul does seem bent just now upon making 
fine gentlemen of us ; he hushed me up like fun last 
night when she was singing, but he's such a good 
fellow to us we ought to humour his little whims." 

Poor Paul ! what would have been his feelings if he 
had known that his younger brothers were discussiag 
his " little whims ?" 

'^ I'm sure Hargrave's name for him is quite true, 
* Paul the Preacher,' he preaches finely enough to us, 
but see him doing I" 

'*Ye8, one does see him doing all day," retorted 
Will, his cheek hot, "there's no one in this house like 
him, he's worth twenty Hargraves put together/* 

" I don't think so." 

" Yes you do when you're in your senses, you're 
not, you know, just now," and Will, to David's fur- 
ther aggravation, crossed over to the dining-room, 
where he found Paul, Barbara, Mrs. Wynne, and 
Isabella, discussing an alteration of the original plan 
for the day. 

Isabella had beguiled part of the previous wet after- 
noon in studying the county history, and there had 
discovered an account of an old manor house situated 
only a mile and a half from Pordham, of which to her 
mingled amusement and indignation, she had never 
even heard from any of the Wynnes, " not even you, 
Barbara." 

" WeD, I should reallv like to see it again," Barbara 
had answered obligingly, "could we manage it this 
morning, mamma ?" 

" Or why not directly after dinner before the boat- 
ing," put in Paul, " you might walk there and then 
meet the boat just that side of the Shallows, we might 
as well go countrjr ways and the boys will have the 
less distance to bnng it up." 

"Yes, that would do very well," Mrs. Wynijie an- 
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Bwered, " only the boys might as well row up to the 
MaDor bridge itself, and save the Manor party that 
mile back." 

" Two miles and a half won't tire you ?" asked Paul, 
turning to his sister and cousin. 

" Oh, no, we walked nearly twice as much on Tues- 
day," answered Isabella. 

** It seems rather a pity to crowd both into one 
day," said Mrs. Wynne, upon second thoughts. 

" Oh, no, dear aunt, don't put it off!" cried Isabella 
eagerly. 

" Very well, my love," and Mrs. Wynne laughed, 
" but, Paul, how will you meet them ? Come in here 
to luncheon, and then walk on P" 

** Ko, I was thinking I should like to see it ; I have 
not been near the Manor since our picnic there years 
ago. If so, I would go on to Queen-Hurst by train, 
not getting out at all here." 

" Oh, ves, that will do capitally, but you had better 
tell Will or David to take the boat up and meet 
you." 

" Oh, but, mother," put in Will, ** I do so want to 
go too ; you know there's a room where a skeleton 
was found, all in armour^ and such horrid dungeons 
underneath." 

" Well, then, David can meet you with the boat ; he 
won't care to go to the Manor.'* 

" But he won't like rowing all that way," said Paul, 
honestly, " and I am sure we could walk down to the 
Shallows quite easily, the house is not large enough to 
fatigue any one." 

" Then I tell you how it shall be, James shall drive 
Barbara and Isabella over before he takes me out this 
afternoon ; Will and Elizabeth, and Laura if she likes 
to go, can walk." 

" Yes, but really, mother, I don't know that I care 
to go," said Will, remembering the state of mind in 
which he had left David, and thinking that nothing 
but their mother's order would make him tak:^ tVi^ 
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boat even over the Shallows, and that if this ultimatam 
were used he would be so sulkj as to be unbearable 
both to himself and others all day. 

" Why not. Will P' asked his mother. 

" Oh,— David would hate the rowing," ended Will, 
driven as usual to exact truth. 

" But his likes and dislikes cannot always be con- 
sulted," answered Mrs. Wynne, conclusively, " if he is 
not wUling to go to oblige you, I shall tell him he is 
to go." 

Isabella looked a little surprised ; she had scarcely 
seen the harder, sterner side of her aunt's character 
before : indeed her large family was too nearly grown 
up for her unyielding resolution often to have need to 
show itself. 

"Please don't, mother," pleaded Will, "I daresay he'll 
offer before the time's up, and he's so bulky just now." 

"It seems to me he's always sulky," said Mrs. 
Wynne, a little impatiently, "however it's the last 
day of his holidays, so I will give him full time to 
make the offer, but whether he does it of free will or 
force, he shall go." 

Here Mr. Wynne came in, it struck eight, and the 
prayer-bell was rung. During breakfast the whole 
expedition came under review, and though all was 
finally left as settled before (except that Elizabeth was 
to ride in Barbara's place), if David chose to hear, it 
became very evident that only by his taking the 
boat over the low ground could Will join the Manor 
party. 

Poor David ! he steadily resolved that he would not 
take the boat up ; he had said he wouldn't, and so he 
would not, though he had quarrelled with Paul, and 
not Will, and was sorry after the first few minutes 
that Will should suffer for Paul's fault. But he would 
never so give in to Paul's tyranny, no never ! 

So David sat wretchedly over a book in the school- 
room most of the morning, far too ill-tempered to 
offer at once and with a good grace to take the boat 
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down for Will, and then enjoy the long morning still 
before him in fishing or finishing his frigate. He felt 
he could never be happy if he really did let poor Will 
lose his promised expedition, one which his brother's 
love of exertion and society made as pleasant to him 
as it would have been distasteful to himself; and he did, 
poor boy, struggle against his temper in a dull hope- 
less kind of way, one minute telling himself how 
wrong it was, the next too shy and sullen to take a 
step to mend it. 

* At last Will himself came in, " Don't stay in here all 
this lovely morning,*' he saia, brightly, " it is so jolly 
out, as warm as summer, and everythmg so bright." 

"I'd rather stay." 

**Why?" 

** I hate sunshine and row." 

" But we won't have a row, we might go fishing 
now if you like," 

Just then Isabella and Laura's merry laughs sounded 
across from the parlour, David turned his head away 
impatiently and groaned. 

** Do come out, there's a dear fellow," said Will, 
longing to beg him not to waste another thought 
upon the Manor House, " he really didn't care for it 
a bit," but his mother's resolve preventing even the 
offer, ** it will do you all the good in the world." 

" No, thank you, why can't you stay out yourself 
without coming to bother me?" answered David, 
pushing him off. 

Will retreated, and no more passed about the mat* 
ter till dinner, then he came in rather troubled, for he 
felt that their mother would spare David no longer. 

David, however, met him in the hall, said shortly, 
" Don't look so dull. Will, I'll take the boat u^ and 
help you row down, you know," and Will was forced 
to let the matter be thus decided, so vexed at having 
ever expressed any wish to go to the Manor at all, 
that he felt just then as if he should hate the whole 
expedition. 
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"How have you settled it, WillP" Mrs. Wynne 
asked at dinner. 

" Oh, David's good enough to offer to take the boat 
over the Shallows, and to row with me down, but I 
don't like it at all." 

" Why not ? in a large family all cannot have their 
way, and it will not be half an hour's work for him ; it 
is a great pity, David, that you don't join the party 
altogether," and so the matter dropped. 

At half-past one, Barbara, Will, Laura, and Gordon, 
started, and a merry walk they had ; a little later, Isa-* 
bella and Elizabeth followed in the pony carriage, — • 
Gordon had proudly declined his mother's proposal, 
that he should share the back seat with James, — and 
very happy this party was too. David was to have 
the boat on the Manor side of the Shallows by three. 

He did not linger about after they were gone, but 
went up stairs at once, bolted his door, and sat down 
before his little window, his head on his hands, gazing 
vacantly at nothing. Suddenly he started up, knelt 
down one minute, and then with an expression sadly 
gloomy and grave for one so young, went down and 
worked at his frigate till time to start. 

He was in the schoolroom, Mrs. Wynne was sitting 
working in the parlour ; she could hear his chipping, 
he almost the click of her needle. Twenty times she 
was on the point of calling to him to bring his work 
in to her, and then refrained, thinking that he must 
really prefer solitude to have settled himself so reso- 
lutely away from her, sighing to think how much 
Paul or Will, even Frank and Hargrave would have 
made of this half hour with her all for their own. 

At a quarter past two, David got up, put by his 
tools scrupulously, armed himself with his fishing-rod, 
and was starting for Mr. Storey's without a word. 
Mrs. Wynne however, hearing him in the hall, could 
not resist coming out. 

" You are off then ? Well, good-bye, I hope you 
will have a good afternoon's fishing after all; yoa 
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needn't care to be in to tea ; I daresay all will be late 
to-day." She ventured — yes even the mother felt it was 
a venture — to give his dull heavy forehead a hearty kiss. 

"Thank you, mother," David answered surprised, 
and then ran off; gradually his step grew lighter, his 
face brighter. **I won't fish at all," he said, **if 
Paul and Will want me it's a shame not to go because 
Paul's been so disagreeable. 1 know mother would 
think I ought to go if she knew all." 

By this time he had reached Mr. Storey's, un- 
moored the boat, and was rowing down the stream, 
§icking his course daintily among the marshy shallows. 
*he exertion of body and mind did him a world of 
good, and by the time he reached the settled meeting 
jace, he was looking and feeling far happier than he 
ad been doing since unconscious Paul's hasty words 
about his rudeness, three days ago. He waited five 
minutes, ten, they did not come. 

" I may just as well go and meet them, Will would. 
I cannot miss them if I keep a good look out ; they 
will be sure to come this way — and yet I might fish 
here whilst waiting for them," and he cast a longing 
glance at his rod. "No, I mil go on, it will save 
them the hot walk down the marshes," and he pulled 
on till he had reached the spot two fields above 
which, in a straight line, the old house lay. Here he 
waited and waited, seeing nothing of his party, till 
tired of doing nothing, he got out, sat down upon the 
bank, put out his line, and was happy. 

In about a quarter of an hour, he was aroused from 
a deep reverie, by a loud ** David!" and looking 
round he saw Paul advancing with all his might 
towards him Fordham-ways. 

"What are you doing here?" cried Paul, angry 
and breathless, as he came up to him. 

"Waiting for you," answered David, with sullen 
sturdiness. 

" Waiting for us ? didn't I tell you to be at the 
Shallows, not here ?" 
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** I was there at three." 

^And what basiness had 70a to come on heiey 
taking us back all the way to the Shallows in tfaia 
boming sun, thinking all the time we were keeping 
you waiting, and then to find 70a gone ! Miss Kdso^i 
quite knocked up." 

" Glad of it," was all that David vouchsafed to answer. 

** What ?*' thundered Paul, seizing his arm. 

"A little exercise will do her good; thin her a 
little perhaps," answered David, roused to dare 807- 
thing. 

Paul's cheek flushed crimson ; he raised his hand, 
but happil7 even in that moment of irritation, M 
kindl7 forbearing habit was too strong for him. He 
contented himself with inflicting a good shaking, and 
8a7ing hotl7, ** If 70U speak so of her again I'll tbiaah 
70U." 

David released himself, picked up his rod, muttered 
unquailed, " And now 70u've spoken so to me, I won't 
row her one inch," and turned awa7 homewards. 

Paul's predicament was rather awkward and most 
vexatious, not but as 7et he was too angr7 with David 
to think of his own share in producing it. The Manor 
part7 had been most successful, all had met true to 
time and in good humour and spirit ; Will had pla7ed 
at hide and seek with Gordon and Laura in the dun- 
geons, whilst the others *^ sentimentalized," as Laura 
called it, over the faded tapestries and oaken wain- 
scots above ground. Barbara had listened proudl7, 
whilst Paul in his straightforward sensible manner 
enlightened Isabella in the picture galler7, over Wal- 
singhams and Leicesters; and Elizabeth in the ne- 
glected librar7 bad found an old missal that delighted 
her. 

Thus all had prospered exceedingl7, except that a 
8urve7 ^^^^ lengthil7 conducted took far longer than 
an7 one expected. It was nearly three when the part7 
left the house, and thej tore back to the ShallowB, 
irhere when they reached it, panting, scorched, and 
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weary, was no vestige of either boat or Bayid. After 
waiting some minutes, Will had gone home to see if 
David had never started at all ; whilst Paul strode on 
to see if he could have mistaken the place of meeting, 
and after hurrying nearly a mile across the meadows, 
found him, quietly fishing as described, when he him- 
self was most worn and weary in body> and hot and irri- 
tated in spirit, for in addition to David's ungracious- 
ness before breakfast, at that very meal he had again 
helped himself before Isabella Kelso ; and Paul know- 
ing nothing of the motive which had induced him to 
row to the Abbey meadow, put it down to a desire to 
vex himself, or a determination to fish where he chose 
in spite of him. 

" I wish I hadn't let him off so easily, surly, impu- 
dent fellow! Well, there's nothing to do but row 
back for them," and so Paul unmoored the boat, 
sprang in, and rowed back to his party in anything 
but the frame of mind he could have desired for a 
party of pleasure. Howevei', the exertion of rowing 
did him as great mental good as it had half an hour 
before done David; it was no good lamenting the 
irreparable past, and Isabella's *^ oh, Paul, if we had 
known you would have had to row, we should have 
walked on and met you," was most soothing. 

" But Where's David ? he promised to pull," said 
Will. 

" Oh I've offended him, and he's off; he'd actually 
taken the boat down as far as the abbey meadow, 
and there was fishing quite at his ease, thinking of 
nothing." 

''So we had all this hot walk back for nothing; 
what a shame," said Barbara. 

"Precious cool," observed Will, indignantly, **I 
should have made him row me the whole way back. 
Paul." 

" One man can lead a horse to the water, but 
twenty cannot make him drink, — or row," answered 
Paul, fast recovering his usual good humoMt. ^^^^^ 
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don't let us lose any more time now," and be sprang 
out and handed the ladies of the party in. David's 
secession made the rowing devolve wholly upon Paul 
and Will, who wrought however with a good-hearted 
will ; and the boat sped on merrily under the bright 
blue sky, and between the patches of tall ripe rush 
grass standing up straight, golden, and graceful, like 
miniature corn fields, from the quiet waters. 

All around was lovely, the thorns and shrubs of the 
brightest and freshest green, their foliage still thia 
enough for the busy, never-quiet tit, with its long 
forked tail and endless movements, to be a constant 
subject of interest and amusement ; whilst the distant 
forest trees were putting out their first buds of lak6 
and orange, their purple mantle vying with the green- 
ness of the thorns in beauty. 

Meanwhile David had gone home quietly enough 
till out of sight of Paul, and then, poor boy, had flung 
himself upon the grass despairingly. 

** I never will try to ^get the better of my temper 
again, never, if I'm only to be treated so ! No one cares 
for me, not even mother — ," here he stopped, for the 
memory of her parting kiss came before him, soothingly 
even then. ** Oh, if she would be kind to me ; would 
but help me as she does Gordon and Will ; but she 
never hardly says a word to me except to scold me. 
I wonder if Paul will tell her about this ; I don't care 
though ; I won't say why I went on ; he shall never 
know." 

The others, late as the lovely evening and th^ 
own enjoyment had tempted them to be, came in 
before him, and Mrs. Wynne's first words after the 
flood of common delight had been poured upon her 
were, " What, is David fishing still ?" 

** I don't know ; I suppose so, mamma," answered 
Laura, ** he wouldn't go with us." 

" Well, make haste to tea and dinner now ; papa is 
quite ready," and up the young party hurried. 

Mrs. Wynne followed Will to his attic. '* I thought 
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you told me. Will, that David said he would row down 
with you." 

*' Yes, 80 he did." ' 

'< Then, how came it that he has not been yrith you 
at all?" 

** Why, I don't know ; he wasn't at the Shallows 
as we had expected, but had taken the boat on as far 
as the abbey meadow, and was fishing there when 
Paul found him, and somehow or other they split, and 
Paul came back for us without him." 

" At the abbey meadow ? how excessively provoking, 
when he must have known, that of course it would 
have been settled to meet the boat there, if you (or 
Paul himself, I believe) had not thought that David 
would object to rowing so far by himself. I am very 
sorry now that I ever gave into the feeling. David is so 
exceedingly disobliging, he must not be spared. Besides, 
what right had he to break an express appointment P" 

**I don't know, but — 1 say, mother, don't you 
think," cried Will, joyfully, '* he rowed down there to 
save us the walk, and we missed somehow ; he couldn't 
have been so impudent as to do it just to vex Paul, 
you know." 

" Why should he wish to vex Paul at all ?" 

^' I don't know ; but Paul has put him out once or 
twice lately ; telling him he didn't know how to be- 
have like a gentleman, or something to that effect, and 
it upset David terribly." 

*' I suppose by upset, you mean, gave him a little 
excuse for showing this wretched temper of his P Some 
stop must be put to it ; he has been as surly as possible 
all this week ; if he did go on just to throw you all 
out and vex one who has always been so kind to him 
as Paul, I'll have him up before papa, and he shall not 
be spared." 

«* Oh, mother, don't," cried Will, his eyes full, «*he 
is so wretched in himself already. I — 1 don't know, 
but I do think if some one could but get at him, they 
might do anything with him, — the on^ t\\x\ft'i!^^^««^ 
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him happy a long time was when you praised him 
at Chnstmas, when he made that map so beauti- 
fully." 

"Poor fellow,'* said Mrs. Wynne, her own eyes 
bright. " Well, I promise you. Will, I will see if I 
can make anything of him first. Not, however, if this 
taking the boat on was just to please himself or spite 
others," and she went down again to Paul, who was 
preparing to start for Merriton directly after a dinner 
which must be hasty indeed if he meant to catch the 
7.30 train. 

" Now, Paul, can you throw any light on this be- 
haviour of David's, taking you all the way back to 
Fordham for nothing ?" 

" What, mother ?" asked Paul listlessly aa if he had 
not heard her. 

'* I was asking you about David." 

** Oh, I'm rather glad you've come about David, 
mother," said Paul, who had begun tying his necker- 
chief before the glass when Mrs. Wynne entered, but 
now turned round, "I can't explain his taking the 
boat on, but if he comes in very sulky now I can that ; 
I spoke to him as I never should have done about 
taking us all that way for nothing, and that made him 
declare he wouldn't row an inch." 

" Tou should have made him go, Paul." 

** I don't know, mother, — if my own conscience had 
been clearer perhaps I should have tried what I could 
do ; but I was so put out — it was so horribly provok- 
ing to find him fishing quietly at his ease when we'd 
all been tearing back to Fordham to meet him." 

" I should think so ; how he could dare to do it I 
cannot conceive — is it possible he took the boat on 
just to vex you ?" 

" No, mother, I don't believe now he could have 
done that, though I did think so then. I think he 
must have thought he should be sure to see us and 
could fish at his ease till we came." 

^' Well^ and so he might at the Shallows, and have 
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kept his appointment too ; no one (a member of a 
large party especially) has any right to break an 
agreement in the least degree." 

" Ob, but, mother, I forgot you did not know that 
we were very late ourselves ; it was quite a quarter 
past three when we reached the Shallows." 

" Well, he should have waited for you." 

" Of course he should ; it was a horrid bore to find 
no one there. However, it's all over now." 

" No," said Mrs. Wynne ; " it is not over. I will 
sift the matter to the bottom. It is not as if David 
had never shown such a dogged disobliging disposition 
before. It has been irritating me all this week, and 
long before too, though he seldom gives one room ex- 
actly to find fault. He threw the whole of St. John's 
entertainment upon Will ; never offered to take that 
note for your father on Wednesday, would not even 
say he was sorry he had let the messenger go ; did not 
offer till the last minute to set Will at liberty this 
afternoon : — no, I will get to the bottom of this." 

** But mother, if he should after all have done it to 
vex me, please remember he has excuse : you know I 
shan't be here to speak up at the right time. We 
quarrelled about the boating before breakfast because 
I had taken his going as a matter of course, and he 
said he wouldn't be ordered like a dog." 

" Silly fellow ! if Hargrave were in your place he 
might know a little better what being ordered like a 
dog means." 

*^ Still, altogether, I always seem to have been put- 
ting him out all the week." 

*' The same, I suppose, might with as good cause be 
said of Will or Gordon. No, it is his own wretched 
temper. Poor boy ! it must be a perpetual punish- 
ment to himself, but I can't let it go smoulderinc; on 
as I have done ; I wish now I'd taken it up long 
ago." 

'< I don't know what to make of him," said Paul, 
after a moment's pause. 
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^ Nor ly" answered Mrs. Wynne, sadly ; " fae shuts 
himself up from me more almost than from all of yoQi; 
I feel now that I do not know my own child." 

Her Yoice and manner showed how much hurt and 
pained she felt. 

" Never mind, mother, he's such a mere boy yet," 
said Paul quickly, " and most boys find it so hard to 
show any feeling ; Will is an exception, but all can't 
be like him ; and if they were, what a noisy, mischiev- 
ous family it would be. I do believe David's steady, 
quiet temper has saved Will from a hundred scrapes i 

i'ust think if his next brother had been like himselj^ 
low endless these would have been." 

'^As fatal a conjunction as Will and St. John's 
getting together, perhaps," said Mrs. Wynne, half 
smiling, '' yes, of course, it's all for the best, and in 
spite of David's suUenness, as I said the other nighty 
I have a kind of trust of him at the bottom. Well, — 
but I must be going to papa," and she rose. 

''Stop a minute, mother," said Paul, suddenly; 
** you know you told Hannah to ring the bell as soon 
as Barbara and Isabella came down, so they can't be 
ready yet ; I want to speak to you about something." 

" What ?" asked Mrs. Wynne, alarmed at his pecu* 
liar manner and trembling voice. 

Paul recovered himself, " I did not mean to frighten 
you, mother ; it's only I've been thinking it all over 
since I came in, and I think I am falling in love," he 
oould not help smiling as well as colouring, " with Isa- 
bella Kelso. Oughtn't I to keep away ?" 

"My dear boy! in love? yowP" repeated Mrs. 
Wynne, incredulously. 

" Yes, I think so ; I don't else see what makes me 
always want to be with her, or so angry if every one 
does not treat her, as I think, properly." 

Mrs. Wynne stood in thought a minute. 

" I don't know, mother — you know what Madame 
St. Croix would think of it, how rich they are or any- 
thing — I am only a clerk, you know, and so vary 
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young ; — why, till just now I never thought of marrying 
for ten years at least.'* 

'* Let me see — two and twenty next month ?" 

'* Yes," and Paul looked as if he had made an absurd 
proposal. 

"And she twenty; well, you can both afford to 
wait, that is, if she be of the same mind.'* 

" Then you think I might ask her P that it wouldn't 
be dishonourable or anything ?" ' 

'' I don't see anything dishonourable in the matter ; 
she has seen plenty of society, and poor girl ! has no- 
thing but a hundred a year, nor can she expect more 
— the Kelsos are a poor family, it is Madame St. 
Croix, Isabella Simpson that was, that had the fortune 
— not my cousin, St. John Kelso ; and so I think Isa- 
bella's relations may be well content that she should 
have a rising man like yourself for a husband." 

Paul thought a minute. " Do you know, mother," 
he burst out at last, '' I had just wrought myself into 
such an absurd state of mind when you came in, 
thinking that I had been dishonourable to do any- 
thing to win her love, that I must go away and never 
see her again, never let her know I had thought 
of her ; — I couldn't think how you could go on tak- 
ing so of David." 

The dinner-bell rang. 

** Don't tell any one, mother," Paul cried quickly, 
" I can think it over quietly at Merriton ; only you 
would not dislike her for a daughter-in-law f* He 
smiled as if confident of the answer. 

" No, indeed," answered Mrs. Wynne, as warmly 
as even he desired. '' She is good and honest, as well 
as accomplished and clever. Better, still, Paul, she is 
religious — God bless you both, my dear boy, however 
it may end," and Mrs. Wynne pressed his hand tight 
and kissed him as only a mother ever can — as no wife 
even ever can. 

Yet do not think that she had not suffered a pang. 
Can even a mother see another woman come betwoen. 
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herself and her son's love without one sharp pang and 
struggle ? If they can, Mrs. Wynne had not attained 
this perfection. 

Dinner was hurried over, for Mr. Wynne was nearly 
famished, and Paul must he off hy seven to catch tb 
train ; still Isahella, Will, Laura, and Gordon (these 
last having heen promoted to the late dinner in con- 
sideration of the fatigues and exertions of the after- 
noon,) managed to talk against time, and far more fun 
and laughing was crowded into this half hour than 
would in general have sufficed for every late dinner &r 
a week. 

" We only want David to he all here," said Mr. 
Wynne, looking round at dessert, " where is he P" 

'^ Fishing stHl, I suppose, papa, he left us to do 
that," answered Laura on his len; hand. 

**He must have emptied the river by,this time," 
said Isahella, merrily, " I hope he will let us share his 
spoils ; river fish are such nice little things." 

Mr. Wynne could not agree with his right-hand 
neighbour's opinion, and so let the subject drop. 

** Well, I must be going," said Paul rising, •* good- 
bye all ; I really can't shake hands all round, there 
isn't time for it. Good-bye, dear mother," and he 
was not ashamed to kiss her, whispering as he did so, 
" Take care of her." 

Mrs. Wynne smiled brightly. Paul shook hands 
with his father, nodded to the others, called to Will 
to come and walk down to the station with him, an 
invitation which Will declined, being fully engaged 
with cracking walnuts for himself and Laura, and off 
he went. 

" A pity he was obliged to go so soon," said Mr. 
Wynne, looking happily round on the many cheerful 
faces round him, " I've told him to bring Frank home 
with him for a few days if he can, my dear." 

" O, have you ? How glad I am you thought of it» 
he ought to pay us a visit once a quarter at least, and 
he has not been near us since Christmas." 
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" When Hetty comes we must have him for longer. 
You heard from her this morning, my dear ?" 

** Yes, she seems better than usual, only very sorry 
that she has lost her companion — one of Mr. Gradock's 
cousins, poor Mrs. Crane, you remember her husband 
and child dyiug so sadly last ^oar P" 

" Oh, yes, poor young thing." 

'^I believe she is more than thirty; still, Hetty 
seems quite at home with her, and very pleased to have 
been able to keep her a fortnight longer than she at 
first expected." 

Presently Mr. Wynne began look rather weary of 
the merriment around him, though he forbore to check 
it, and Mrs. Wynne moved an adjournment to the 
drawing-room, where soon all the younger ones were 
bent on a game at bagatelle. 

"You play, too, Isabella/* said Will, "vou know 
now Paul's gone, we needn't have any of that stupid 
music to-night." 

Isabella willingly assented, sides were drawn ; she. 
Will, and Gordon^ upon one ; Barbara, Elizabeth^ and 
Laura, on the other. 

"Why, Where's David?" asked Isabella, " do let's 
have him ; I saw him playing for a minute the other 
night after we had done, and he hit every ball in ; 
we'll have him on our side, Will, and beat the whole 
world." 

"I don't think he's in," cried Will, "but I'll 
see." 

" Let me see," cried Isabella, " there, Barbara, you 
begin ; I'll be back in a minute." 

She ran across to the schoolroom, where was David 
at his frigate ; of the very sight of which this lover of 
activity was sick. 

** Oh, David, we did not know you were come in, 
do come across and play at bagatelle with us ; we have 
been having such fun." 

" No, thank you." 

'* But I won't take a ' no thank you,' we want yo^^ 

8 
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I know 70a play better than all of as, and I can't bear 
to think of your sitting here all alone." 

** Thank you, I like it." 

*' But / don't. You must come, you know I always 
get my own way," pursued Isabella, brightly. 

" Tes, when raul's here ; but you won't now he's 
gone, nor when he comes back, I can tell you." 

*' I don't know what you mean," answered Isabella 
drawing back, feeling that his tone and manner, at 
least, had been very rude. 

•* Tes, you do ; he bullies us all for your sake^ bat 
I'm not going to stand it any longer." 

'^ I am sure Paul never bullied in his life,'* cried 
Isabella, her eyes flashing. 

" He has ever since you came, and — " 

'* I don't believe it," interrupted Isabella, stamping 
her foot, '* and you shan't speak of him in such a way 
to me ; I won't allow it." 

" It does not signify whether you allow it or not, I 
shall do it all the same ; you've not so much right to 
order here as Paul even, I know that. If you don't 
want to hear, you'd better go away. I never asked 
you to come, I can't think why you came near us 
'at all." 

" I — ^I — " began Isabella, her voice half-choked with 
anger, and the miserable but indescribable feeling of 
being insulted, " I will not — " but she stopped, for 
Mrs. Wynne, who had come out to send her in to 
take her turn, was close behind them. 

*' My dear," she said, kindly, taking Isabella's hand, 
" don't let David's rudeness so upset you. Tou have 
made yourself very dear to us all, and I for one could 
not spare you. — Now, David, you either beg your 
cousin's pardon at once, or go up stairs to bed this 
minute." 

David stood sullen, indignant, convicted, not moving 
one muscle of his face. 

''Oh, aunt, never mind," cried Isabella, eafferlyi 
shaking back her head and choking down a sob, ** I 
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bad teased him a great deal too much about coming 
to play with us, I did not know he would dislike it so. 
But I'm sure you'll forgive me, and shake hands, 
David," and she held out her own little fingers. 

David, however, only clenched his own fist the 
tighter. • 

*' Very well, — thank you, my dear, but he did not 
deserve the trial. Pray go in to your game, they are 
all wanting you there, — and now, David, go up- 
stairs at once, I shall speak to you on Monday about 
this, and all the other bad temper and feeling you 
have shown throughout the whole day." 

" Oh, please, aunt — '* 

"My dear, I never allow myself to be interfered 
with," answered Mrs. Wynne, courteously, but firmly ; 
'* now, David, if you do not go this minute, I shall 
bring you before your father for disobedience." 

David moved one step, then flung himself down in 
a passion of heartfelt sobs. 

'< Isabella ! Isabella ! Isabella !" sounded in a chorus 
from the other room. 

" I'm coming ! — aunt, please be kind to him if you 
love me at all," and Isabella ran away, wisely thinking 
it was the best thing to both parties that she could do. 

" Now, David," said Mrs. Wynne, more gently, " I 
am sure you have reason enough for these tears, but I 
must be obeyed : go up stairs, and if I can I will come 
up after tea and speak to you." 

David rose, " You'd — you'd never have sent Will 
away as you did me," he gasped, sobbingly, as he 
went away. 

Poor Mrs. Wynne! this was the deepest insight 
inta his character she had had yet, so jealousy had 
at last kindled the smouldering temper into words. 
Jealousy of one who that very week had been used 
with such hard justice as Will had been. Still the 
accusation did not anger but grieve and soften her as 
it must any mother. 

" So this poor boy doea care for my love and n.otv(L<^^ 
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much as he has always seemed to shun them. But I 
must not let this make me overlook all his offences to- 
day. I could not have believed any one could have 
spoken as he did to poor little Isabella, and this on* 
fortunate boat business must* be gone into too. Still, 
poor fellow,'! am very glad he did not force me to adl 
in papa." 

Thus thinking, Mrs. Wynne returned to the draw- 
ing-room, where the game at bagatelle was progress- 
ing better than she expected. Isabella was not wanting 
in self-control, and had recovered her usual vivaci^ 
and spirit as quickly as she could at all command then. 

The eight o'clock tea, however, now put a speedy 
stop to it for the present, although afterwards it was 
returned to more brightly than ever ; Isabella having 
felt sure from Mr. Wynne's manner that he had not 
had to take part in any fracas. Just as she was 
finishing her first turn Mrs. Wynne, seeing her hu8> 
band settled happily into the Quarterly, rose to leave 
the room. 

Isabella hurried through her balls, then afber her, 
being fieet of foot enough to catch her up at the foot 
of the attic-stairs. 

'' Aunt, do stop one minute, I want to ask you a 
very great favour. Please don't say anything to poor 
David about what he said to me. Do promise me." 

" No, my dear," said Mrs. Wynne, quietly, ** that 
is a favour I cannot grant. But don't be afraid, I do 
not think I am quite the ogress to my children that 
you seem to think me." 

" Oh, no, aunt, not that ; only I don't know what 
I should have done if mamma had ever spoken to St. 
John as — as — " 

" As I did to David P I hope at least St. John 
himself would have obeyed her. But, my dear, my 
time is precious, so you must please let me go." 

Isabella returned to the drawing-room rather per- 
plexed and disappointed, whilst Mrs. Wynne con- 
tinued her way. 
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She found David already in bed. This piece of 
obedience pleased her, as well it might, not a little ; 
she had entirely forgotten that she originally added 
this order in sending him up stairs, and would not 
hare done so had she not been too indignant, upon 
hearing his words to Isabella, to stop to think of some 
infliction more suitable to a boy of thirteen. She 
sat down beside him, still knowing him so little 
as unconsciously to expect the same burst of con- 
trition which would have met her from either Paul 
or Will. Finding he said nothing she began at last 
herself. 

*' I do not wish first," she said, ** to speak to you 
about your rudeness and unkindness to Isabella ; un- . 
fortunately I must go farther back in the day, and 
ask you what motive induced you to break your agree- 
ment with Paul and Will, and instead of stopping at 
the Shallows to go on to the Manor Meadows i"' 

David was not prepared for this, and made no an- 
swer ; he had so firmly resolved that no one should 
ever know the innocent motive of a proceeding that 
had caused so much vexation to all, and had brought 
such unjust blame and suspicion upon himself. 

Mrs. Wynne waited some minutes for an answer, 
and at last had a stem warning upon her lips, when a 
sudden impulse of motherhood overcame her. 

" My poor boy," she said, putting her hand into his, 
'' cannot you tell your own mother the exact truth, 
boldly ? What is the weight of any blame or punish- 
ment compared to that of an uneasy conscience ?" 

"It isn't that," cried David, quickly, "it isn't 
blame or punishment, — only — only I said I never 
would tell any one." 

" To whom did you say so P" 

" Not out to any one, only to myself," answered 
David, relapsing into his usual monotonous man- 
ner. His answering at aU, however, was a great step 
gained. 

" But David, I tell you to tell myself, and your 
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mother's wish comes far before any mental resolu- 
tion." David lay sullen and silent. 

" I must and will have an answer, David.'* 

" It is very hard, it — it was only because I tbaught 
it would save them the hot walk, and — and would 
please you," and he covered his head in the bedclothes 
which heaved up and down with his sobs. 

Mrs. Wynne's heart gave a bound of joy, and her 
whole face brightened. As for doubting his nnsnp- 
ported word, none of her sons had ever given her 
cause to entertain the possibility of such an idea. She 
let him cry on, feeling that this vent to the sense of 
injustice under which he had been labouring, with a 
misery so miserably self-contained, was far better aa 
yet than any words of hers. 

At last he Q^covered his head, but turned his fiioe 
away. She li^ him lie so a few minutes, then leant 
over him and kissed him. 

" My boy, I am verv sorry that I so wronged yon." 

** Oh, mother !" cned David, l^s arms round her 
neck, " don't speak in that way to me, I can't bear it." 

" Why not ?" 

" You never say * my boy,' except to Paul,— Hind — 
Will, and Gordon," he gasped, his face crimscMUdw all 
over as he ended. ' '^ 

** I hope you will often give me cause to do so, now 
you have found out how easy it is," answered Mm. 
Wynne, gently, " but I should not be doing my duty 
to you, if I let the matter rest here. I am very glad, 
how glad you can't tell, David, that what seemed such 
a malicious, ill-tempered act, is so easily — " 

•* Oh, mother, you never thought I meant to miss 
them ?" he interrupted miserably. 

"Indeed, your ungraciousness and disobligingness 
all the morning, made me fear so." 

" If you think so badly of me as that, it does not 
signify what I do," said David, sinking back hope- 
lessly. 

" Yes, it does, give me good reason to think that 
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you are trying to conquer your Bullen, ungracious 
temper — I know, poor boy, it must be very hard to 
fight against such a temper, but try manfully, not in 
your own strength," added Mrs. "Wynne, in an under- 
tone, " and you will succeed." 

** I do want to try, I have been trying," cried David, 
earnestly, '* but it has been all no good." 

"No, not no good, even to-day, if you had not 
struggled with your temper you would never have 
taken the boat on.'* 

" I do want to try, but I can't, mamma, if I know 
you are watching me." 

** My dear boy, think of One Who is watching you, 
praying for you even now, and then you will not feel 
ashamed of any human eye seeing your struggles, you 
will feel you could not bear to grieve that of Him, 
Who has died for you." 

David made no answer ; Mrs. Wynne sat silently a 
few minutes, then rose to go. 

" Good-night, my boy," she said the last words un- 
conaeiously, and so doubled their value. 

^^od-night, mother," and he let her go without 
askmg or offering hand or kiss, but as she reached the 
doorlfeUed" Mamma?" 

"Yes," and she stopped. 

" Will you tell Isabella I am sorry ? and — and for- 
give my not obeying you at once, downstairs ?" 

" Quite, fully," and Mrs. Wynne returned to kiss 
him, and lay his pillow straight. 

<' Mother," he caught her hand, and whispered the 
words hoarsely, "will you pray for me? perhaps God 
will hear you more than He does me." 

**My dear boy, T vnll pray for you with all my 
heart, but indeed our Fatheb's ear is open to the 
poorest, and youngest, and weakest, as much, if pot 
more, than to such as I. And now let me give you 
one piece of advice ; try to live less to yourself, more 
to others, be a companion sometimes to Will and a 
help to Gordon, and more ready to be put out of your 
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way to be of use to those around yon ; you will be text 
times happier, but that is not the motive I would urge, 
the only true incentive is that you would be doing the 
duty of the state in which God has placed you, far 
better than you do now. — And now I must go to the 
others." 

Mrs. Wynne went to the drawing-room again, 
where great had been the dissatisfaction at her ab- 
sence, a dissatisfaction she only allayed by taking 
Barbara's place at the bagatelle table, thus releasing 
her to her reading and giving Will, as he uncompli- 
mentarily declared, " some one at last worth fightmg 
against.'* 

Yet if Mrs. Wynne lay late awake that night, pep* 
plexed and sad, who can wonder ? If David had been 
an only child, or only son, or even one separated in 
age from other brothers, the training, correcting, and 
counselling, of even such a disposition would have 
been comparatively easy. But in so large a family, 
one rule over hot-tempered and sullen, affectionate and 
reserved, must be preserved, or the feeling of justice 
of every other member in the family outraged, — ^the 
many must not be sacrificed to one. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

PAUL AJSTD ISABELLA. 

** An honest tale speeds best being plainly told." 

Shakspsbb. 

Datib met his mother as coldly and quietly as ever 
the next morning, but this did not surprise nor dis- 
appoint her ; she was resolved that no mere outward 
coldness should hurt or pain her. 

Church, and then dinner, and then after half-an« 
hour's interval, Mrs. Wynne gathered those of her 
children yet unconfirmed into the parlour for the Cate- 
chism. They still lingered about after it was over. 

" Well, what are you going to do P" she asked. 

" Walk, I think, mother," answered Will, "David, 
come with me." 

" You can have Gordon." 

" Yes, but do come." 

Mrs. Wynne did not raise her eyes, nor take the 
slightest notice ; David should not feel that she was 
watching him ; he should fight, and win or lose, un- 
influenced. And Mrs. Wynne's instinct that to one 
of David's temper the influence of any watching for 
his answer would have favoured defeat, not victory, 
was true. 

" Very well," came after a moment's pause. 

" That's right, where's Gordon ? Oh, there ! Well 
then, let's be off." 

The three boys turned out together, and Mrs. 
Wynne joined Barbara and Isabella in the drawing- 
room. 
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" It is so lovelvy aunt, do come out a little," said 
Isabella, who had just finished one of Evana' biogra- 
phies, ** let me fetch your cloak and bonnet.*' 

" Thank you, my dear, but I shall not want either, 
only a parasol, and that is in the hall," and they turned 
out into the sunny south-west garden. 

" I wanted to tell you something, aunt, and I could 
not catch you before, — do vou know David begged my 
pardon himself this morning, that minute we were 
alone before church, but I was so sorry." 

" I am very glad ; it was quite his own doing ; I bad 
said nothing about his doing so, I found he had a 
good deal of provocation for his temper yesterdaji 
that Paul and all had wronged him, for, poor fellow, 
he had only meant to do you a kindness in taking the 
boat on ; and I was sure, my dear, his voluntarily sent 
apology through me would suffice you." 

'^ O yes, I cannot bear begging of pardons and all 
that." 

" I must own I never thought that poor David 
could resolve so to humble himself. Tou — any one 
naturally frank, as you and most of my own children 
are, — really cannot know what a strong overpowering 
sense of duty it requires to enable such as Barbara 
and David to say * I am sorry.* " 

Here Laura ran down the steps to them, and the 
subject dropped. 

raul came home the next evening alone, bringing 
the news that Frank had started that day to pass the 
rest of the week with Hetty, who had sent him a most 
pressing invitation to Liverpool. 

He could not get an unconspicuous minute even 
alone with his mother till all the younger party went 
up to bed, and himself, his father and mother were 
left alone ; then Mrs. Wynne obeyed his glance and 
followed him to the schoolroom, where thev sat some 
minutes in silence side by side by the fire, looking at 
its dying, crackling ashes. 

« Well, Paul," said Mrs. Wynn^ at last. 
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'^ Mother, I find it is as I said. But before I speak 
to herself I should like to have Madame St. Croix's 
consent ; do you see any objection to my writing to 
her by to-morrow's post r" 

" None at all." 

" Then, if she says * no,' all will be over, if * yes,' 
Isabella will have been spared any doubt and waiting. 
Mother," he added, poking the unresentful coals 
vehemently, "do you think there is any chance of 
her having me ?" 

" My dear boy, no woman can answer for another, 
but I do think she ^11 be blind indeed if she do 
not." 

" Barbara, my love, where are you ?" was heard in 
Mr. Wynne's voice in the hall, and Mrs. Wynne 
started up and ran away. 

" Mother," said Paul at her door the first thing the 
next morning. , . 

" Yes, come in." 

" I say, do vou know the address P" 

"No," and Mrs. Wynne laughed, "they are at 
Paris, — stop, I will ask Barbara." 

She ran across to Barbara, who, however, knew no 
more certainly than herself. And so Mrs. Wynne 
went on to Isabella herself. " My dear, will you give 
me Madame St. Croix's address P" 

yes," answered Isabella innocently, " 10, Eue 
but are you writing P may I put in a little note ? 
I wrote on Friday, but I forgot to give mamma a 
business message from Uncle James Simpson." 

" I was not meaning to write, my dear," answered 
Mrs. Wynne calmly and naturally, and above all 
truthfully, " or I would willingly make room for your 
note." 

" O thank you, it doesn't signify at all. I may just 
as well write on my own account, mamma says I can- 
not write too often." 

Mrs. Wynne returned to Paul, who was waiting in 
feverish impatience all this time, and she could not 
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resist telling him Isabella's amusing proposition. He 
scarcely smiled at what another time would hav^ 
amused him as much as his mother, but following his 
own thoughts said, '' I shall date it from the officOi 
mother," and went back to his own room. 

'' Poor fellow ! so Isabella is to be spared two days 
of happy, almost certain uncertainty, but he himself 
to suffer all the heart-sickness of double doubt, all the 
despair of an honest love ! how strange to think that 
one has ever oneself gone through the same ordeatof 
hope and fear !" 

Frank was this morning sitting in the mominj> 
room in Aigburth Eoad, quietly busy, preparing with 
careful industry, perhaps extra care, his next Sunday's 
sermon ; grave, earnest, sincerely trying to do Lis 
duty by the flock entrusted to him. One or two 
slight movements in the house had made him look 
round, hoping that Hetty might at last be coming. 
They had not met yet, for she was far from strong, 
and he had arrived late the previous evening; but 
when she really did turn the handle and set foot upon 
the softly carpeted room, he was so absorbed on a 
work in which he could never reach the mark he set 
before him to attain, that he did not perceive her 
entrance. 

Hetty was about to exclaim, then changed her pur- 
pose, stole up to him with something of her old girl^ 
ishness, and with something of the smile of three 
years back suddenly bent over him and kissed him 
heartily. 

''Hetty! dear, dear Hetty !" cried Frank. 

** Dear, dear Frank !" she answered, clinging to 
him tightly. 

" And how are you ?" asked Frank, trying to put 
her a little from him, the better to survey the ^vourite 
sister whom he had not seen for nearly a year. But 
Hetty would not be so surveyed ; still, that he had 
seen the great change in her she knew by the very 
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petting pity of the second " dear, dear Hetty," which 
followed. 

*' Oh Prank I" and she laid her head upon his 
shoulder and burst into tears. 

" You ought not to have come down," began Frank 
anxiously after a caress, the fondness of which re- 
doubled Hetty's sobs, ** you — " 

" Oh yes. Let me cry. I am so silly, so very silly, but 
quite well, Erank, quite," she answered, looking u{) to 
reassure him, and smiling through the tears trickling 
down her pale weary cheeks, ** only so very, very glad 
to see you, — but what a welcome I am giving you," 
loosing her hold and raising her head, "you want — " 

" Don't think of me, dear, but yourself, lie down — " 

" Yes, I will," interrupting him and nearly herself 
again, " let me lie there and see you finish your ser- 
mon, and then," with her old pretty coaxingness, 
^ come and read to me a little bit." 

So passed the next half-hour, then Frank wiped his 
pen and looked up. " You have done ?" said Hetty, 
'* Frank, will you be very kind to me ?" 

*' Do anything you wish," sitting down beside her. 

** Will you P — will you read it to me ?" colouring a 
little. 

**I — what? — that sermon," stammered Frank, co- 
louring too, " no, Hettv — " 

" Don't say no, think of it ; I saw the text, * rest' — 
oh, Frank, it is what I so want !" 

" Dearest, you must have far better teachers here," 
he answered, quietly and a little sadly. 

" None I love so well. But not if you don't like 
it," said Hetty, taking his hand, and adding after a 
few minutes' pause, " so you gave up going home to 
come to me ; how good of you." 

** I wanted to see you very much." 

" And I you. Frank, come and sit by me for good, 
and tell me all about them, I shall work twice as 
quickly, and — " 

** What is your work p" asked Frank in the qpiot 
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matter-of-fact way which had often made Hetty laugh 
of old, and made her smile even now. 

"My work? Children's pinafores, old women's— 
oh, I can't tell you all I get through now." 

" Tou never used to work !" 

" No !" a sigh. " Now I am so glad, so very glad 
to do it. You know I am not strong enougk to visit 

?oor people in their homes, and if I were, Geo — , but 
can work for them, for poor mothers who have 
children, but have no time to spend on them. It it 
my great pleasure, Mrs. Hilyier our clergyman's wife 
is very good to me, and never leaves me with nothing 
to do." 

Frank eyed her a little anxiously, " It is rxiypUth 
sure, Frank, I have no one else to do for ; oh, if I 
were a poor man's wife, and had to scrub his floon 
and cook his dinner, could," seeing Frank's grieving 
pity, changing her tone to one she meant for playful- 
ness, '' myself boil his potatoes as he likes them, and 
work day and night for him, I sometimes think I 
should be happy quite, happy quite !" 

Frank stroked her hair as bright as ever, but how 
much thinner, and kissed her flushed heavy cheek. 

** Dear Frank, I shock you. I ought not to mur- 
mur with this home," looking round, *' and a husband 
who gives me all I want ; I ought not to murmur, 
and — I won't !" said Hetty, smiling resolutely, " but 
oh, I do long to be doing something for him instead 
of being of no use. Frank, you are right, I see in 
your face I am talking as it is better not to talk ;-— 
you unll read to me ? the lessons, Frank. Thank you." 

Frank did not refuse again, and when he bad 
finished the two chapters talked with Hetty on waHh 
jects upon which he had never, with all his self-dia- 
trust, felt so unwilling to enter, so unfit to decide ai 
with this sister of his earlier, comparatively thought- 
less, selfish years : the sister whose humility and tenh 
demess of conscience now cut him to the quick. 

He watched her all through that day and many 
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days, as a study sad at times, perplexing at times, 
once or twice as wayward and purposely charming as 
of old, but left Liverpool of one thing sure, that on 
one being, her husband, was her whole heart set; 
that to please him, share his intellectual pleasures, 
lights his cares, soothe his irritations ; in short, take 
a wife's true place, was her one great aim, — her one 
great grief that she failed. Yes, he was careful of her, 
patient to her, gratified her wishes if they were ex- 
pressed, which was not often ; if she looked weary, 
sent her to bed ; if the light tried her, shaded her 
from it ; if her head ached, walked softly ; if she tried 
to talk of subjects which she did not understand, bore . 
with her ignorance ; if he heard of a visit from Mr. 
or Mrs. Hilyier, (and Frank noticed that Hetty did 
mention every such call) tried not to frown ; but it 
was all pity, forbearance, and was it this for which 
Hetty was pining ? 

If Frank had ever so deceived himself he was soon 
taught better, for twice in his presence tokens of love 
did fall to Hetty's share. One evening, when she was 
very poorly, in a mere sudden tender taking of her 
hand, but how the dim eyes shone I Again when 
Hetty, — half afraid of wearying her husband, yet 
unable to keep what was s8 troubling her own mind 
longer to herself, — was telling him of the wants of a 
sick woman, whose husband out of work was nearly 
distracted with seeing her lack the barest necessaries 
of life, Mr. Cradock rose, slipped a sovereign into her 
hand, saying tenderly, ''Such a sight might well 
distract a husband, Hetty," and looked down upon 
her wan features and many comforts with a sigh, as if 
he knew that even he did not give, — it might be, with 
all his wealth, G-eorge Cradock could not give, — even 
his wife all she wanted. 

But for the moment Hetty felt that she had her 
desire, flung her arm round her husband's neck, and— 
but he tried to hide his vexation — annoyed him by 
betraying his unwonted sympathy to others. 
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Thursday moniiiig's post brought Madame St. 
Croix's answer. We need not follow Paul's delay in 
opening it, but simply state that it gave her own and 
M. St. Croix's unqualified approbation to his suit; 
and Paul had to plod all day behind his desk before 
he could yet ask a question the answer to whieh 
would colour his whole future life. 

He found his mother in her room and gave her tiie 
note, over the complimentary terms of which Mrs. 
Wynne smiled when he was gone, gathering from it 
that the new wife would be far from sorry to have her 
grown-up daughter so happily settled in a home of hat 
own. 

Mr. Wynne and Paul had been late in ^coming 
home, and thus both reached the drawing-room to- 
gether only the minute before dinner was announoed. 
Mr. Wynne gave his arm to his wife, — Isabella had 
long ago begged not to be treated so like a guest as 
to be handed in before her hostess, — and so Paul and 
Isabella followed next, Barbara and Elizabeth bring- 
ing up the rear : Hargrave happened to be dining out. 

Paul wondered the little hand resting on his arm 
did not feel the beating at his heart. 

She was looking very pretty that evening he thought, 
fair and delicate. Her expression sweeter, more in- 
nocent and good than ever. 

Dinner was over at length. The three young ladies 
retired to the drawing-room ; Mr. Wynne settled him- 
self to his after-dinner rest, Mrs. Wynne took up her 
work. Paul sat wondering how he was ever to find 
Isabella alone. Suddenly he saw the softly-tinted 
green dress flutter through the hall and appear the 
next moment in the garden. 

He rose up calm and composed, bent quietly over 
his mother, kissed her forehead, and went out. Isa- 
bella was standing on tiptoe gathering some bunches 
of the graceful, delicately-tinted wisteria growing 
under Mr. Dobbs' wall. 

*' Oh, Paul, do just reach that lovely bunch, I want 
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to put it in Lizzie's hair now to induce her to wear 
some at Mrs. Storey's to-morrow, it will look so pretty 
in her beautiful soft hair with that pale sweet face of 
hers ; now mind you say it does^ she will have it that 
it will be too gay ; but, as Barbara says, every one 
thinks what you say reasonable." 

Paul meanwhile had gathered the desired spray, and 
now gave it her. 

" Isabella, will you wait one minute P" he asked, as 
she was darting off. 

*^ Oh, yes," and she stopped ; then of a sudden, face, 
neck, and hands became crimson. 

" I only want to ask you one question, — Isabella, 
will you be my wife ?" 

"Oh, Paul! — yes!" and she instinctively put her 
hand in his, and down fell the poor flowers unheeded. 
He walked on, she by his side, round and round the 
garden, both silent, Elizabeth, and the wisterias alike 
forgotten. 

" Mamma " — she murmured at last. 

** She has given her consent, I wrote to ask her's 
before I asked you." 

" Oh, I am so glad ! — but you will let me go home 
to her first for a little ?" 

** Go anywhere, everywhere you like," he answered 
warmly, " now I have yourself ^ what can I care where 
it is ?" 

They were passing the house, and just then Mrs. 
Wynne came out upon the steps. 

" My dear, I am afraid of your being out so late in 
that low dress, I have brought a cloak for you," and 
she put it over her little cousin's shoulders. 

" Thank you, aunt, but we had better come in — oh, 
the wisteria !" added Isabella, first noticing that her 
hands were empty. 

Paul went back to fetch it. Isabella put her arms 
round Mrs. Wynne's neck. " O, aunt, can you have 
me ? Can you let me have him ?" 

** No, not all to yourself," answered Mt%, "^yKaa^ 
T 
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her eyes glitteringNvj^ teara^ '^but we wiU faaye ymtr 
all, aU to onraeZcw.'^' ^ 

<' But I ought tViSiTe told him I bare such £8^ 
agreeable relationi^SK> different from yoara. Tl» 
Simpsons are yery rich, but so — so vulgar." 

'' My dear Paul's own great, great grandfather W8% 
we believe, a grocer, so we won't quarrel over our 
respective pedigrees. That you are the daughter of 
such a man as your dear father is quite enough fbr 
me." 

'' Aunt, how kind you are, I am so glad that you 
will be my mother." 

Here raul came back with the delieate, lovely- 
tinted flowers which seemed to drop their graeenil 
heads reproachful of the slight put upon them. 

^' I came out to gather them to try them in TSSn^ 
beth's hair for to-morrow," said Isaliella smiling and 
colouring a little, '' she will wonder what I have been 
about," and she passed on to the drawing-room. 

Will had done his evening's work and was there 
already; the schoolroom felt very dreary and un- 
natural now that its numbers were just halved, — Eliza^ 
beth and Hargrave elders, Gordon at Harrow, — and 
Will and Laura had shortened their evening in it aa 
much as possible. 

'' Ob, Isabella, where have you been P" he cried aa 
she entered, " What have you and Paul been about F 
I came in on purpose to have a good game at baga- 
telle before tea." 

" Well let us begin at once, there is a good half- 
hour. Get out the board, I shall have done in a 
minute," answered Isabella, who, with rather trem- 
bling fingers, was fastening the drooping flowers m 
Elizabeth's soft waving hair. 

'' Only half-an-hour P But you will go on after tea 
again, won't you P You know Paul can't have yoa 
before and after tea both." 

Isabella did not answer, an omission which Will 
\ras far too busy in preparing board and balls to no- 
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tice, but not so Barbara* Tlj|»JBlnfe pang had sbott 
across her at the Crystal Fal^MiMit week, another 
during the boating party, but MmM dismissed all as 
absurd ; now came the deep lH^m thrust that told 
her that, absurd or not, Paul's IbTi was a reality, and 
moreover was reciprocated. 

Poor girl ! She sat still and unipQved for a few 
minutes, then slipped out of the room, ran up st^rs^ 
and bolting he^ door, flung herself on her bed. 

" Oh, I cannot spare him, cannot give him up I He 
was all mine till she came. What right has she to 
come between us P She is not worthy of him I bow 
can he think of her one moment ? Oh, Paul, Paul, 
what shaU I do ?" 

Meanwhile Isabella and Will were busy and happy, 
playing with all their might against Elizabeth and 
Laura. 

Eight o'clock struck, "Where was Barbara P" Eliza- 
beth was going up to see when she came down, made 
the tea, and then took up her work awaiting Mr, 
Wynne. 

" What, at bagatelle again P" he cried as he entered, 
** really, my dear," to Isabella, "you let my boys make 
you Quite their slave." 

" Oh but I like it as much as Will, and we are 
getting on capitally, turned and all, and just look at 
poor Liz and Laura, still struggling up to the top." 

** It isn't feir Will should riways have you," said 
Laura, her pretty face clouded. 

" No, but really, uncle, it has not been good play, 
onlv lucky chance, jast fancy my sending the black 
ball twice running into the nine first time ; I dp wish 
you would come and play against us." 

To the surprise of all Mr. Wynne Uid down his 
newspaper on the table and advanced to the board, 
" 1 should like to try my hand at it once again ;" wiA^. 
he took up the cue lying on the table. He also seat 
the black ball into the nine and the other into th^ 
eight. Great was the commotion and delight^ Isa- 
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beila clapped her lumdi, Will tried at once to enlist 
his father on their aide against Panl whom, without 
consulting any one, ha-mt once added to the other. 

'* Now do. How.'eapital ! you must come and play 
against us all, uncle," cried Isabella, her eyea spark- 
ling. 

" Oreat baby, nothing but a great baby,** muttered 
Barbara over her work. 

Mr. Wynne was not, however, to be entrapped, and 
turned back to his tea, the elders following his ex- 
ample. Isabella managed to take shelter next Mrs. 
Wynne now that Gordon was gone, and looked quiet 
and rather weary ; like a little bird fluttered home to 
its nest, thought Paul ; like a very pleasant, attrac- 
tive girl, even Barbara could not help owning. 

After tea Will eagerly demanded the continuance 
the game. 

" No, no. Will," said his mother, " Isabella is tired, 
find some one in her place ; Barbara will take it, I 
dare say." 

" Oh — but you aren't so very tired, are you P* 
asked Will entreatingly. 

" Oh dear, no," and Isabella sprang up, "only I do 
wish uncle would come too ; do, uncle, do let me put 
by that newspaper just one leetle half-hour !" and she 
laid her lingers on the open sheet. 

** You don't really want me, my dear P" 

^* Yes I do, so much ; do let us begin a new game, 
uncle against us all !" 

"O yes," cried Laura. 

" No, no !" said Will, " I want to fight this out, let 
papa play for Liz and Lol, and help them on a bit ; 
wo can venture it, you know." 

Isabella laughed, but the point undecided Mr. 
Wynne laid down his paper once more and joined the 
circle. 

** Come, Paul," he cried, " if I play on one side you 
must keep me in countenance by playing on the 
other." 
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" On which side are you going to play, sir P" 

" On whichever will have me." 

" On ours, papa !" cried LauMiquickly, and Isabella 
did not oppose her. 

'* But can't we all play P" she said, looking back on 
Mrs. Wynne and Barbara left alont, " Barbara !" 

** No, thank you ; it is not a game I like at all." 

Her cold constrained voice struck Mrs. Wynne, and 
for a moment puzzled Isabella, but she, after the first 
instant put it down as one of dear good Barbara's odd- 
ities, and the game went on merrily without her. 

But no David made his appearance. Mrs. Wynne 
hesitated, and then sent Barbara to tell him to come 
in, which he did, a book in his hand, from which he 
never suffered any of the mirth of the others to make 
him even raise his eyes. 

Ten came, and though Mr. Wynne had deserted 
long ago to his newspaper and Laura was gone to bed, 
the game still went on ; Will having much to his dis- 
content, when each partv was cut down to two, been 
made to desert to his onginal enemy Elizabeth. 

Isabella did not look sorry when the bell was rung 
for prayers, but pushed back her chair, and sat down 
in her place, looking pale and wearied enough for 
Paul to determine never to allow her goodnature to be 
so imposed upon again. 

She could not help smiling as she offered her hand 
as usual at night to him, he kept it one moment and she 
whispered, 

" Let me tell dear Barbara, she ought to know first, 
she has always been so good to me." 

He assented, released her hand, and she was off, ran 
up the stairs, and knocked at Barbara's door. 

"Come in," answered Barbara, feeling who it 
was. 

** You are tired," said Isabella, chilled by her tone ; 
" never mind, my news can wait. Good-night," and 
she offered her cheek frankly. 

" News ?" repeated Barbara, her dne^SBL \.\atLYa% 
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quite white ; could things be gone so far as this ? was 
Paul's desertion so irrevocable ? 

"Nothing to frighten yoti," answered Isabella, 
wondering of what Barbara could be thinking, '* omlj 
— only — " and she hid her head on Barbara's shoulder 
where Barbara let it lie untouched ; '* only Paul has 
asked me — we are engaged." 

"When?" asked Barbara quickly, thinking lihat 
she had been kept in the dark for days. 

" Only this evening — after dinner. You will love 
me for his sake P" 

Poor Barbara ! a mental conflict had been going on 
within her all the evening. How hurt, how miserabfe, 
how hopeless she felt at heart, and yet she was honeUt 
enough to know that one ugly word accounted foir 
all these feelings, comprehended all, jealousy. Why 
should not Paul be happy in his own way? Why 
should she think his wooing their cousin a cruel de- 
sertion of herself ? Would he have thought so of her 
had she been in his case ? And Barbara pictured his 
hearty sympathy and 'congratulations without a blush, 
for she never dreamed of any day, nigh or far off, see- 
ing the fulfilment of this picture. O how could she 
feel so injured by him, so wronged by Isabella ! And 
yet she still did feel both. 

Into one of many such miserable reasonings as these 
the family prayers had broken. Barbara tried hard to 
Collect her thoughts and let none of these feelii^ 
make her. draw near with her lips when her heart was 
far off ; and so the words, ** Another day is taken from 
the sum of our lives : give us grace to remember that 
we are so much nearer to our latter end ; and fill us 
with a true repentance for all the sins and follies of 
our past lives ;" had fallen upon her ear and soothed 
and softened her, had calmed her troubled mind. 

" So man walketh about in a vain shadow, and dis- 
quieteth himself in vain," she repeated to herself as 
she rose from her knees, " how mean, how wonderful 
Buch feelings as mme mu^ti ^^qtsl ^nqu. to the angels. 
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A hundred years hence who will know of our miseries 
or remember them P all that lasts is the way in which 
we have met them — and yet — " and so she had turned 
up stairs ; but not without a prayer for help, for the 
will to dismiss all jealousy before she had let it betray 
itself to either Paul or Isabella. 

But Isabella coming thus quickly upon her took her 
off her guard, the happiness of her face seemed a 
mockery, its innocence an insult as well as a ifeproach. 
But when Isabella said, ** You will love me for his 
sake?" and she must say something, the Help for 
which she had pray«d did not fiail her. Her heart 
warmed, jealousy seemed to melt away, she pressed 
Isabella tightly and answered, " I do love you for your 
own sake already, but for Paul's I know I shall doubly," 
and kissed her. Isabella returned the kiss with all 
her heart, then slipped away« and ran away to her own 
room, glad at last to have leisure for prayer and 
thought. 

And Barbara sat and her heart seemed to stretch 
out its hands for Love and stretch in vain, till she 
flung herself upon her knees and prayed for forgive- 
ness, strength and forbearance to Him " Who sticketh 
closer than a brother." For Who *' shall separate us 
from the love of Chbibt P shall tribulation or distress 9 
Nay, in all these things we are more than con- 
querors through Him that loved us ..... . For I am 

persuaded that neither death, iKxr life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, n&r things preseal;, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to sepamte us firom the love of 
OoD, which is in Ghbist Jbsub our Loed." 
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CHAPTEE XVn. 

BBOTHEB AKD BISTEB. 

** Soft of voice and Hgbt of hand 
As the fairest in the land ; — 
Who can rightly understand 

My love Annie ? 

" Midst a naughty world and rude 
Never in ungentle mood ; 
Never tired of being good — 
My love Annie. 

" Many or few the loves that may 
Shine upon her silent way — 
God will love her night and day, 
My love Annie.'' 

Dinah Muloch. 

Babbaba awoke the next morning to find the sun 
streaming in gloriously, and to hear the hirds singinff 
gailj outside, hut to feel at her own heart a duS 
heavy weight: few perhaps reach her age, without 
having, at least once, thus awakened. What was it ? 
she soon remembered, lay sad enough one minute, 
then met her gloomy temper with the surest weapons, 
sprang out of bed, said her prayers, and dressed with 
as much alacrity as if she were bound to be down at 
seven instead oi eight. 

Her energetic measures were rewarded; when 
brooch was fastened and sleeves buttoned, she felt 
brisk and blithe, though it would have been hard to 
say why ; nay, she was ready to smile at the peevish- 
ness and misery with which even that very morning, 
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that one minute in bed, she had fretted herself so 
vainly against so irrecoverable a trouble. Whv should 
not dear Paul choose a wife if it pleased him r 

She ran down for Macaulay, and secured an hour's 
reading before breakfast. But just before eight there 
was a knock at her door. 

" Come in." 

" Oh, you are ready, I have been waiting for you 
ever so long, downstairs." 

« Oh, Paul!— I did not think—" 

" So you see I am obliged to come and ask for con- 
gratulations." 

" Dear Paul !" and Barbara put her arms round his 
neck, a mark of affection which she had never shown 
to any one else, and not to him since his boyhood ; 
" may she ever be half worthy of you." 

This was a very equivocal compliment, but Paul 
took it as it was meant. " May I ever be half worthy 
of her," he answered. " I am sure we shall be very 
happy, and we could neither bear to settle far from you 
and all, so it won't be such a breaking up as poor 
Hetty's marriage was." 

" But you are not thinking of marrying yet ?" asked 
Barbara anxiously. 

" Why, we did not when we parted last night,, but 
when I told my father, he made such generous propo- 
sitions, that really I don't see that we shall have any- 
thing for which to wait." 

" Well ! perhaps it will be best even for me, the 
sooner over. I shall never remember you are not still 
mine, but you and Isabella must forgive me when I do 
forget it." 

" What will there be to forgive ? But — ^you do 
like her?" 

" Very much," answered Barbara, heartily angry with 
herself for having left him the question to ask ; ** she is 
so good and happy, and clever too. I am sure you 
will be very happy." 

Eight struck, and the brother and sister ran down. 
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stairs together ; and certainl;^ Isabella gave no sjmp- 
tom of jealousy at their entering the room side by side, 
she rather greeted them both with one of ker sunniest, 
prettiest smiles. 

The event of the day was to be the party at Mn. 
Storey's, at which Elizabeth was to make her first 
public appearance out of her own home ; even now she 
was doing this very reluctantly, and would most will- 
ingly have submitted to another half-year with Miss 
Earnard, if she could thus have postponed the eyil 
day. 

Isabella had, at her aunt's request, taken Hn. 
Wynne a long drive in the afternoon, anii opened to 
her her heart of hearts, so frankly, so confidingly, tfact 
Mrs. Wynne's liking was quickly ripening into esteem- 
ing love. The late dinner-party was the same in 
numbers as was now usual, the party at Mrs. Storey's 
being an evening one in honour of the birthday of her 
second daughter, a girl nearly a year younger than 
Elizabeth. 

Very happy and busy was Isabella after dinner, in 
making Elizabeth '^ do common justice to herself," as 
she told Paul. With her own hands she arranged her 
thick, wavy, nutbrown hair, with a foreign, flowing 
ease, which willing, but thoroughly English Hannah, 
or Barbara, could never have achieved; and finally 
fastened in a few of the graceful, drooping lilac flowers 
which Paul had again gathered for her, with one spray 
of maiden-hair to set off their delicate hues. 

" One moment more, Bessie," and Isabella ran away, 
returning with a long piece of black velvet, which with 
a dark-coloured, antique miniature, she fastened round 
her throat, and bracelets to match round her arms. 

" Now you are perfect ! Do let me call Paul." TJp 
came Paul, Barbara, Laura and Will, admiring and 
criticising freely. Elizabeth stood gravely, and a little 
shyly enduring their inspection, looking very elegiuit 
and pleasing. The full, simple white muslin fell in 
graceful folds from her tall, slender figure, the bhck 
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velvet, and delioate lilac contrast?ed and harmonised 
perfectly with her slender white arms and throat, 
whilst her pale oval face was as sweet and shy as ever. 

" Why, Bessie, what have you done to youradf ? 
yon look almost like mother," cried WiU. 

^ But Bessie, why didn^t yon have those pretty pink 
flowers in your hair ?" asked Laura. 

Whilst Isahella said to Paul aside, ''Ah! I wish 
that those bright, bold little Prench women could see 
her ; ' I'air modeste' would be the rage for ever. Now 
if mamma had had such a daughter, she should have 
been * Madame la Comtesse,' three years ago at least, 
— but here, poor dear Bessie will, some ten years 
hence, be a Mrs. Brown or Smith, with a red-hidred 
husband in the city all day — '* 

" And much the happier of the two, on your own 
frequent showing," interrupted Paul. "Well, dear 
Bessie, you look very nice, I hope you will enjoy 
yourself." 

'< Thank you," answered Elizabeth, as if she did not 
much expect to do so, "but pray, Isabella, don't 
forget yourself." 

" Oh, but I am very quick, have nothing to set oflT, 
that savesa world of trouble. But do just run down 
and show yourself to uncle." 

"He is asleep, I should only disturb him," said 
Elizabeth, who thought she had submitted to quite 
inspection enough as it was. 

" Well, I must go myself," and away Isabella ran. 

The others gradually cleared away, and Elizabeth 
was left alone. She looked one second on the tall, 
slender figure reflected in the cheval glass which Isa- 
bella had insisted upon bringing in from her own 
room that she might see the taut ensemble herself. 

" Yes, I am nice-looking, I cannot hide it from my- 
self. Oh, why was I ma^ so? if I could but have 
been like Barbara !-^And I am pleased to see myself 
looking so pretty, though all the time Isabella waa 
dressing me I isheated myself into thinkia% t^Va^^ \. 
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could not help her taking all that pains, and that I 
should know hetter than to be puffed up bj it. It is 
this way of doing my hair, Paul said so — I will — ^ycs, 
there is time." 

She flung her dressing-gown over her shoulders, and 
down came the flowing hair Isabella had arranged with 
such taste, out came the delicate wisterias, and in tea 
minutes the thick hair was stowed away in Elizabeth's 
usual simple fashion, a plain head-dress of black laee 
and velvet replacing the flowers. 

Then she knelt down, and of the purity of purpose in 
this intended act of self-denial there could be no doubt 
Her heart really beat at the thought of facing Isabella 
and Paul, and hearing and having to answer thdr 
surprise and remarks. 

'' But I must tell Isabella, she may think it unkind," 
she opened her door and went across to her oousiii, 
who bade her " come in" joyfully. 

'' I am just ready, do fasten this bracelet, I cannot 
manage it ; I hope aunt is not waiting. — Why, Eliza- 
beth !" added Isabella, in amaze, as she caught her 
cousin's face reflected in the glass above her own far 
plainer features. 

*' Isabella, I thought you would forgive me ; it was 
very kind of you to take so much trouble, but I ought 
not to have let you do it from the beginning." 

" Oh, but I carCt forgive you," interrupted Isabella, 
very much vexed and disappointed, " you did look so 
charming, and now you have made quite a dowdy of 
yourself; Oh, really ! do let me put in a little bladk 
lace instead of that heavy — " 

*'No, no!" cried Elizabeth, drawing back as she 
saw Isabella's quick Angers already armed against her 
head-dress, " please don't, please let me be as I am." 

" Did not aunt like the flowers or what ?" 

" She did not see them. But I — I — I am so vain 
already," she ended piteously, " that I ought always 
to be made* as plain as possible." 

" My dear Bessie, you vain ! Well, if you think 
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it right, I can't say a word, but now I think people 
ought to make themselves look their best, if only to 
please their relations ; I am sure Paul will be so dis- 
appointed." 
. " I am very sorry, but — " 

"Don't look so sad, Bessie," interrupted Isabella 
kindly, kissing her warmly, " you still look very well, 
and as aunt has not seen you, she won't be disappointed ; 
now, I am sure they must be waiting for us, and she 
led the way down stairs. 

Mrs. Wynne was awaiting them in the drawing- 
room, staying with her husband till the last minute. 
The fly was already at the door, and so Mrs. Wynne 
(who in her grey silk and black lace had been ad- 
mired incessantly both by husband and sons,) seeing 
the two girls coming down stairs, wished good-bye, 
joined them in the hall, and led the way into the 
high, old-fashioned vehicle which it took some little 
time to mount; from which, as Isabella, who was 
greatly amused at being perched so high, observed to 
Paul, they " had a splendid view of the surrounding 
country." 

Paul was so occupied with Isabella, that he did not 
remark on the change of hair in his neighbour, till 
they had entered Mrs. Storey's drawing-room; and 
then he wondered, without being able to ask, what 
had become of the wisterias, and why her hair was so 
tightly tucked away ? 

At Mrs. Storey's all spent a very pleasant evening. 
Isabella enjoyed dancing greatly, and such a good 
dancer and lively partner combined were in great re- 
quest. Elizabeth also came in for a share of rather 
different admiration ; and Mrs. Wynne sat very hap- 
pily amongst other mothers, thinking Elizabeth really 
was a very sweet-looking girl, almost worthy to be 
Hetty's sister ; whilst Paul, as was his wont, danced 
indefatigably with plain, shy or old young ladies, and 
enjoyed himself as much as any one there. 

They reached Pord House again, just as the clock 
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Btruck twehe, so loerry, animated, w}d9«%wake^ that 
the hushed Bilence of the house, and weavj eyes of 
the maid seemed unaccountahle. Little more than 
half-an-hour later however the four oatgoerg th«n- 
selves were as fast asleep as those around them. Moro 
innocent and more at peace than two of those whom 
they had left hehind them. Just hefor« prayen it 
had happened that Mr. Wynne and Baroara were 
both passing through the hall, when Hargrave softly 
opened the front door and entered. Barbara aaw him 
give a little start, not so Mr. Wynne who said ca!suilly» 

** Oh, you have been out ? a fine night ?" 

'^ Just to the post. Fine P yes, as fine as posribk^* 
responded Hargrave, quietly and deliberately taUoj 
off cap and gloves. 

Mr. Wynne passed up stairs and thought 1:10 vum 
of the matter. Not so Barbara ; she stood watdiing 
Hargrave' s calm, easy movements, more in wonder 
than contempt ; then as he turned into the Bchoolrooitt 
she followed him, and closing the door behind beTi 
said with calm bitterness, 

" Hargrave, you have not been to the post." 

" I beg your pardon," said Hargrave, turning round 
at once, so very polite and unmoved that Barbara felt 
half ashamed of repeating her abrupt speech, though 
after a moment's thought she did repeat it. 

** I ? indeed I have," he answered, quietly and wt- 
concerned, moving towards the door. Barbara planted 
herself against it. 

" Not only to the post." 

'* Come, Barbara, don't be so absurd, I have no time 
to quarrel about adverbs ; be so good as to move oat 
of the way." 

Barbara raised her honest eyes to his ; the brothec^s 
fell in spite of himself. " Then I am right," she said ifo 
sadly as to convince him that she had really hoped 
that she had been wrong ; ** oh Hargrave, how can yoa 
do at all what you are ashamed to do openly ?" 

'* If fathers are absurd—" 
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*' Hargrave, you know what Mr. HaFfy Mason—" 

•' Mr, Harry ; poor Harry — I know of what the 
world pleases to accuse him, but falsely as I stand 
here ; and," added Hargrave, with a sudden iash of 
earnestness and generous feeling, '* I will nover fling 
over an old schodiellow for twenty thousand gofi«ip» 
ing scandals !" 

'* You know that papa: made every inquiry before 
he forbad all intercourse, and — " 

** Come, Barbara, I have no time to argue. I am 
too old to be told I may not go here and must not go 
there," he answered, mincing his voice. 

Barbara's eyes flashed. " Too old to obey parents so 
indulgent as our £ather and mother have always beea 
to you ! Take care, Harvey, deceit never prospers." 

'' Nor a young lady's talking of what she does not 
understand." 

" Happily a child can understand obedience." 

'' Come, Barbara, have done I be so good as telet 
me pass." 

'* Hargrave, how can you so lightly drift to ruin ?" 

'' Euin I" he repeated with a light satirical laugh ; 
'* you do not know of what you are speaking I Heaven 
defend me from a woman's tongue." 

"Your mother's?" asked Barbara quietly. 

'* My mother is not like most women, though un- 
fortunately prejudiced here. Now, Barbara, mark me, 
no good will come of your interference, so you had 
best let matters be." 

He spoke sharply, almost rudely ; but Barbara stood 
unmoved in quiet thought. " You mean I had bettev 
not tell others what I wish I had never suspected. In 
your eyes it would be a very mean thing to do." 

" In your own too, I should think," he answered 
indignantly. 

" Yes, in my own too. Even if right, I am afraid I 
could scarcely make up my mind to repeat what I have 
accidentally discovered ; but if it be right — " 

" Eight !" reiterated Hargrave, scornfully. 
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^^ Ob, Hargrave ! do what is so much better, tell 
them yourself!" 

Her earnest tone moved him a moment, only for a 
moment. He saw his advantage. 

"Well," he said carelessly, **we are making a 
great fuss about nothing. As you say, it will be 
mean indeed, to say a word about the matter. What, 
ten !" as the prayer-bell rang, ** Do you know if 
they mean to be late to-night P* 

Barbara opened the door in silence and returned 
to the drawing-room. Prayers followed, and the 
brother and sister parted with the ordinary "good 
night.'* Hargrave dismissing the matter of her futoie 
conduct from his mind as an unpleasant subject^ 
upon which it was useless to speculate : Barbara de- 
bating long what she ought to do, whether she ought 
to speak or be silent. 

The next morning at breakfast, Isabella and Eliza- 
beth were beset with questions as to how they had 
enjoyed themselves, and with whom they had danced. 

" I say, mother," put in Will, in a momentary pause, 
" did not Isabella get up Bessie wonderfully ?" 

" Yes, she looked very well indeed. Will ; but surely, 
my dear, you might have treated us to a little more of 
that hair." 

" Why, mother, Paul said it was her hair that made 
her look so nice : Isabella did it you know." 

Paul coloured in spite of himself, so did Isabella, 
whilst Will alone was happily unconscious. " And so 
I thought too ; I am sure she had it much prettier 
than she has now," he continued. 

" Well, I should have said it was tighter than ever 
last night : however, no doubt Isabella dressed it b la 
mode, it is only my unfashionable eyes that love a 
little more flow and ease," and Mrs. Wynne, who saw 
the warmest of glows upon Elizabeth's cheeks, and 
thought it was from shyness under such public criti- 
cism, turned the subject off by some comment upon 
Emma Storey's playing. 
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"What is tlie history of Elizabeth's change of 
hair?" asked Paul in the two minutes' walk which he 
and Isabella generally contrived to have now before 
starting time. 

" I don't know that I ought to tell you ; I was a 
little disappointed at first, but the change only re- 
dounds to Elizabeth's credit." 

Meanwhile Elizabeth was miserablv discussing the 
same question in her own mind. She could not let 
her mother remain in the false impression under which 
she now laboured. But how could she explain herself? 
She could not lay her real motive bare to more eyes ; 
she must teU her that she herself had altered it, and beg 
her not to ask more. How she wished that she had 
spoken out at the time ; and yet how could she have 
done so ? How covered with confusion, and how per- 
plexed she should have been, if any one had asked 
what motive could have induced the change ; and yet 
sitting by in silence, and letting all gather a false 
impression, was too like equivocation for Elizabeth to 
look back upon such silence with any peace. 

She stayed on in the drawing-room watching to 
catch her mother as she came across from the kitchen, 
her heart beating, and her knees trembling, poor 
child. Truly, it was a stony path upon which her 
tender feet had entered. 

At last her mother did pass, and her coura^ failed 
her ; for the moment she was tempted to think that 
she might let the matter go, it was too trifling to 
make such a fuss about ; the next she blamed herself 
bitterly for her cowardice, and going at once to the 
parlour asked her mother if she would come out for 
one minute. 

Mrs. Wynne was lying on the sofa resting after the 
(for her) great exertions of the night before. 

" Oh, mamma, pra^ do not mind, I did not see," 
said Elizabeth, colounng more deeply than ever, trust- 
ing it was not again cowardice that prompted this 
drawing back. 
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'* Oh no, m^ dear," answered Mra. Wynnes farigU 
and pleasant in a moment, though a little surprised 
at the flushed cheek and faltering voice of one uauallj 
so composed, and she led the way to the drtwiog* 
room. 

;'Well, my love?" she a«ked, finding EU^sab^ih 
still silent. 

'' It is mj hair, mamma, — Isabella did do it yeij 
nicely last night — quite differently, only-T*-I altered it^*' 

" Altered it, my dear P that was not very graoiomi 
What, did you not think it bo becoming as thia aefere 
style r 

'' Oh, yes, mamma, but — ^," Elizabeth atammered and 
broke down. 

" Well, my dear, I am very sorry you did alter it^ 
independently of its being a very poor compliment to 
Isabella, is there not a little affectation in putting op 
all that mass of hair in that tight twist for an eve^illg 
party?" 

*' Oh, mamma !" cried poor Elizabeth, more deeply 
hurt than ever. 

Mrs. Wynne looked puzzled. *' I do not wish to 
blame you unjustly, my love, and it is so uulike yoa 
to do anything unkind, but why did you disappoint 
Paul and Isabella P and why did you let me falsely 
accuse her of bad taste at breakfast P" 

** Oh, mamma, if you would not ask !" 

Mrs. Wynne stood a minute in thought. '*My 
dear," she said gently, ''your deeds and words an 
equaily perplexing : still, if you would really rather 
not explain them, I know how fully I can trust yon* 
But, at the same time, I frankly tell ygu that I would 
much rather you would be open with me. I should 
npt betrav you, and I think, my dear child, I might 
help you. 

She took Elizabeth's hot trembling hand uil hers, 
Elizabeth could not resist her' natural impulse. She 
poured out all her troubles and perplexities. How to 
mortify her vanity and self-satisfaction she had thought 
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she must alter her hair. How she bad thought the 
feeling that Isahella might be hurt waa a suggestion 
of her own evil nature ; how, at breakfast, she had 
felt it impossible to say that she herself had made the 
change, fearing the questions to which it might lead ; 
how she had been burdened with a sense of dishonesty 
ever since, " and yet, and yet — " she sobbed. 

''AH these evils seem to have arisen from your 
having tried to fulfil your duty to the uttermost," 
interrupted Mrs. Wynne gently, "very often in life 
such little and really very serious trials do arise from 
our striving to do our duty to the utmost, — we are 
misunderstood, the hardest of all trials. But here, 
and perhaps more often than we may think, it may be 
a mistake in our own sense of duty which has fired 
the train of difficulties. I do not like the eipression, 
— when I read it I almost thought it profane, but now 
I see the truth of it, and that it may do good, — I was 
just reading it as you came in," and Mrs. Wynne 
opened " Westward Hq !" which she had brought in 
her hand, and pointed to the words, ' His one object 
in life was to save his own dirty soul.' 

" I scarcely see, mamma," Elizabeth said with an 
effort at last* 

<' My dear, it is simply this. That persons of 
certain temperaments, scrupulous, anxious — yours 
amongst the number I think, deeply impressed with 
religion, earnestly longing to do right, may be tempted 
to think more of themselves, — their feelings, their 
motives, their backslidings, than their Gob; some 
even unconsciously are striving rather to escape hell 
than please God, Who is. not a hard taskmaster, de- 
manding the ful61ment of duties we have set ourselves, 
if they interfere with His own general, merciful and 
eternal laws of love and kindness." 

Elizabeth did not answer. 

*^ I believe, my love, I was thinking more of a little 
difficulty which I could not help noticing yesterday, 
than of your disappointing IsabeUa to mortify youx 
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own love of admiration. Will came in directly after 
school, and asked your help, — you, bound as ?ot 
thought by duty elsewhere, offered it a quarter of n 
hour later, and went to fulfil that duty. My loite, I 
do not wish to pain you," as poor Elizabeth stood wtth 
crimson cheeks, '< but I must tell you I think that yw 
decided wrongly. Your keeping that especial qoartar 
of an hour to yourself is no doubt a good rwidt but 
that of helping a brother was a present duty. Mf 
dear, such rules are very good things, but they mart 
help and not hinder us in the fulfilment of direct tots 
of auty, love, and mercy. God's own broad command 
is, 'if ye love Me keep My command menta.* Be 
gentle, loving, kind, &c. I fear I am not very dear.* 

'< I see a little, mamma," said Elizabeth slowly. 

'' And so about your hair ; it had pleased IsabeUa 
to do it, your mother would have been pleased to see 
you lookmg your best, and it is not often she can go 
out with you ; you took away the temptation to ¥aii% 
by disappointing us both. One cannot thus get lid 
of temptation for ever, and thank Qod there is t 
nobler thing for us to do, to peet it and conquer it^ 
and it is to such service that He mostly calls ui. 
"When you were little, and first tiring to walk, be- 
cause you constantly fell over stool and ottomaoi I 
might have put them out of your way, but I ratbef 
left them in it ; and though to mount one cost foa 
many a fall, still surely you would rather have had 
those bruises than be crawling still ; so one tempte* 
tion conquered, mounts us higher.** 

Mrs. Wynne stopped, she did not as a rule talk of 
religious subjects with her children, she had rather 
let the endless wayside lessons of daily ezpericDee 
sink down naturally into the heart of each, and having 
struck deeply bring forth full fruit, well formed if long 
in coming. She had rather see her children do than 
hear them talk, so she would rather herself teach by 
example than by precept. 

She stood now a few moments in silenoOy thai 
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looked up again. ^'Whenever I can help you, my 
dear, come to me," and she kissed her, ** and now I 
wish in a quarter of an hour's time, you would come 
and read me to sleep.** 

She went back to the parlour, where for the tiinute 
Barbara was alone, Isabella having gone up for some 
music. 

*' Oh, Barbara ! I hope David came in as soon as 
we were gone last night.** 

''Why, no, mamma, it was nine nearly when he 
came in,** answered Barbara, honestly, but reluc- 
tantly. 

Mrs. Wynne looked disappointed, but making no 
further remark went to her desk and wrote an answer 
to a note that Hannah had brought her just before 
Elizabeth called her away. 

Almost before she had finished, Elizabeth herself 
came in ready to read, and when she returned from 
giving the note, found Mrs. Wynne on the sofa 
awaiting her, and in half an hour more she was really 



''Now, Bessie, I can have you,'* said Isabella, 
rising. '' I want you to come and sing with me ; we 
mean to surprise uncle to-night with ' The Chough 
and Crow,* Paul sings capitally, and we drilled Will 
mercilessly in his part, before tea yesterday, he really 
has a fairish voice.** 

The two girls departed for the drawing-room, where 
Barbara followed them with her work. Now a very 
little time ago, a pang of jealousy and unhappiness 
would have seized her, at seeing Elizabeth's services 
claimed both by mother and cousin, whilst she sat use- 
less, but really now it did not come into her mind. It 
was wonderful what a starting point for good that un- 
flinching grappling with, and hardly-earned victory 
over, the jealousy of two nights ago seemed already. 

So when the boys came in from school, Mn^. Wynne 
was alone, just awakening from her calm sleep to the 
unpleasant consciousness that she must speak to DvcvL 
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about his absenting himself, and thus risk a letarli of 
the old barrier of reserve. He happened to look ib, 
calling Barbara, but his mother detained him. ^ St(»p 
a minute, David. You must know quite well, that il 
is and has always been, my wM that you should all 
come in to us of an evening, so soon, at least, as our 
tea-things are sent away. I am sony jou care lo 
little for my wishes that I must make it an order. 
You understand ?" 

** Yes,** and David turned sullenly and went. 

" How could I speak more gently ?** thought Mw. 
"Wynne, " if Will had so disregarded my known mA, 
night affcer night, how indignant I should have been ; 
and surely I must not perpetually humour poor David's 
unhappy temper.*' 

David, meanwhile, had found Barbara, and soon had 
her with him hard at work in the schoolroom, and 
thanks to her understanding thoroughly by this time 
how to make him understand, his imposition theme on 
Napoleon the Great was finished by a quarter to one. 
Then be flung aside books in disgust, and rushed to 
his frigate. 

Barbara again and again that day discussed use- 
lessly the question of speech or silence ; perhaps the 
right decision in a question of knowledge so obtained 
is exactly that at which no one can make sure of a^ 
riving. Hargrave was in a few days leaving Eordhamto 
read with Frank's fellow-curate till the October term 
began. The two brothers would be together, all inti- 
macy with the Masons necessarily end; and by the 
time Christmas came, when he would first be at home 
for more than a day or two, Barbara little doubted, 
that some College friend would long before have taken 
young MaHon's place ; that Harvey himself would in 
all probability be by that time ashamed of his former 
schoolfellow. Was all this the reasoning of expe- 
diency, and the yielding to a cowardly unwillingness 
to act so distasteful a part as that of informer r If 
she could but persuade Harvey himself to speak! 
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But Barbara knew too well that with Harvej she had 
no influenoe ; a misforttine which, dhe did herself the 
justice to own, was less the fault of formeir contempt 
and harshness, than of the extreme incongruity of 
their natural dispositions. 

Even when in her own room waiting for the dinner^ 
bell, she sat in the twilight perplexing herself with 
her helplessness and indecision, the matter was already 
being taken out of her hands. Elizabeth was at the 
same time Catching the last glimpses of light in the 
further window-seat of the schoolWMom when, Har- 
grave and a companion entering, he^ abstraction in 
her book was aroused by Harvey's saying in aH 
amused but rather undertoned voice, ^' Asked if it 
were a fine night P so jolly simple." 

His companion (not Will, Eliwbeth now saw) 
laughed too, and made some answer that she did not 
catch. She hesitated, shy of making herself known, 
unwilling to let them think themselves alotie when 
this was not the case, and during her hesitation 
Harvey began, " Well then, Ma6on, nine to-night.** 

Elizabeth sprang up, and partly from surprise, 
partly as the readiest way of making her presence 
known, dropped her book. Harvey started and turned, 
"David! oh, you, Elizabeth,*' he added, his tone 
changing ; " you remember Maisey ; Massey, my sis- 
ter." 

Elizabeth could but return the stranger's bow, and 
prepared to go. ''Pray don't let us disturb ^ou," 
said the stranger ; and Harvey added, ** Here it is, 
Massey," and the two left the room. 

Elizabeth stood thoroughly perplexed and amazed. 
^' Mason;" she was sufe Harvey had at first thus 
called his companion, but she was too pure and up- 
right herself to be able to believe any one guilty of 
the disobedience and deceit which Hatvey must be 

Practising if " Mason," not " Massey" he really had 
een. She stood on, thoroughly stunned and be- 
wildered ; and when Paul entered with a lights look^ 
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BO graceful and sweet a picture of perplexity, that he 
could not help finishing his momentaiy gaze of ad- 
miration by kissing her and saying kindlj, 
** Why, Bessie, where are your thoughts P' 
She started, smiled, then almost shivered; and 
when he repeated his question more gravelyy an- 
Bwered sadly and shyly, "1 scarcely know ; I — ** 

Elizabeth very often did not finish her senteneei^ 
thus it was not remarkable that she gave no more ok- 

1>licit answer now. Yet Paul, as he left the rooiD, 
ooked back on her a little sadly ; he felt as if some 
real sorrow had now first touched his pure, innooent 
sister. 

*' Oh, it cannot be, he never would do such a things 
I must be wrong. Massey was tall, only — Oh, Harvey 
never could have called him * Massey ' if it had been 
Mason — but he did call him Mason,'* and hearing 
footsteps she ran up stairs, went to her own room, ud 
kneeling down prayed earnestly both for Harvey and 
herself. 

The dinner-bell rang, and she dined in a kind of 
scared silence, starting when Isabella spoke to her, 
blushing when she felt Paul's kind eye a little anxiouidy 
upon her, so very, very glad when the long meal was 
over and she could go away. But Mrs. Wynne fol- 
lowed her and reached her at the landing. 

'' Mamma !" cried Elizabeth, startled to find her 
mother by her side. 

" You are going to lie down I hope, my dear, last 
night has tired you ; you are not used even to qoiefe 
parties yet." 

" Oh, no ; I am not tired, thank you." 

'^ Not quite yourself in some way, my love. Dear 
child," added her mother very fondly, and taking her 
hand, "was I harsh to you this morning? I am 
afraid I often speak more sharply to my children than 
I oupjht to speak." 

''Harsh! sharp!" repeated Elizabeth much dis- 
tressed : '' oh no, dear mother, only so kind." 
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'* I was afraid you were still fretting yourself about 
last night's mistakes ; but we must make mistakes 
sometimes, and it is not well to mourn too long over 
the irreparable past.'* 

'' I was not thinking of last night, dear mamma ; I 
am only — " 

" No, dear love, I did not mean to ask your con- 
fidence ; there are some things one can scarcely tell 
even a mother, only, dear child, take care of yourself," 
and Mrs. Wynne turned and left her. 

Elizabeth sat down on the first stair of the upper 
flight, and thought and waited. At last Paul and 
Hargrave left the dining-room, Harvey's foot turned 
up stairs and — she fled. 

Tea brought her down, and all were there. Her 
mother, Paul, and Isabella, all feeling a little guilty 
about last night's occurrence, little thought how 
their kindness pained her. It was so undeserved, she 
felt as if the deceit lay with her. Harvey joking with 
Paul, fetching his mother's shawl, could not be guilty ; 
yet guilt she felt there was somewhere, it might be in 
her own unjust suspicions, evil imaginations. So 
passed tea. David came in in a few minutes, Harvey 
crossed to the schoolroom, Elizabeth sat pale and 
abstracted; suddenly she rose, followed his steps, 
knocked and entered. 

Harvey was busy reading, and scarcely looked up. 
It was so difficult not to appear to have come merely 
to fetch workbox or book, as he seemed to expect, that 
Elizabeth did take up ** In Memoriam ;" but any false- 
hood even in gesture, was so repugnant to her that 
the very fact of feeling tempted to use it, decided her 
to follow her original intention. 

" Harvey," she began, colouring crimson, and speak- 
ing so gently that perhaps he really did not hear her. 

" Harvey," a little louder, but more falteringly. 

"I? did you speak?" he asked, looking up. 

" If— if I could speak with — ^if you are not very 
busy-I-." 
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^'Well, do jou know, Bessie/' intermpted Ha^ 
graye good-humouredlj and with perfect oooiietj, he 
was always conrteous to Elizabeth, ^ I am vary bns^, 
I want to finish this ode before nine.*' 

*^ Oh, then — " she answered, retreating at onee. 
'^ Harvey," she entreated, suddenly kneeling down b^ 
side him, " please don't be very angry, only do tell me^ 
it was really Massey, not Mason, who was with yoaf 

One word would have destroyed this Bister'i suft- 
picion for ever, but Harvey did not speak it. He 
could not, at first, resolve to abuse the yoang giri's 
innocence. 

'< I must have made you very angry," said Elisabeth, 
mistaking his silence, " it was so wicked of me ever to 
think any one could do it." 

'*You wicked!" repeated Hargrave, with a latber 
sad yet half playful smile, ** no, no, dear Bessie, onty 
rather silly to trouble your little head about sueh sn 
absurdity as this." 

** Oh, but Harvey, if it had been Mason it would 
not have been absurd, but so very shocking,-^yoa can 
forgive me P" 

One little word "quite," would have settled all; 
even have made himself appear magnanimous and fo^ 
bearing, and his sister guilty ; indeed Elizabeth took 
the careless, " my dear child, there is nothing what- 
ever to forgive," as meaning this, and whispering, 
blushing and penitent, " Harvey, I am so sorry I 
could ever think it," she kissed him timidly and rose, 

He watched her to the door, relieved, — and yet bo 
contrite for her fancied injury. Then suddenly he 
arose, himself shut to the door, and facing her, said 
quietly, 

" Dear Bessie, I cannot bear to enlighten you, but 
I cannot deceive you, even to save you pain. It vas 
Mason. Don't look so scared, dear child ; the sin, 
such as it is, is mine, not yours. Don't trouble your- 
self about it." 

Elizabeth stood looking at him, as if unable to be- 
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lieve her senses, till Harvey again broke silence by 
saying, 

** I am very sorry you have had to hear this, Bessie, 
because you are quite right in feeling that it is a 
shame for girls even to hear of what men are obliged 
to do." 

" Oh, Harvey, not obliged, no one is obliged to do 
wrong," cried Elizabeth earnestly, •* you have not ge- 
nerally, — ^it was only once ; don't go to him ; do tell — " 

" Now, dear Bessie, your share in the matter is 
over,'* interrupted Harvey good temperedly but firmly, 
** and I want terribly to get back to my Greek, so 
there good-bye, and don't vex yourself about that with 
which you have happily nothing whatever to do." 

But Elizabeth went no more than Barbara had 

fone. " Harvey, do let me speak. You cannot see 
ow wrong it all is ; you know papa forbad his com- 
ing here — I know," she added apologetically, " that if 
he came you coidd hardly turn him away, but you 
will mention it?" 

** To whom P my father P" 

** Yes, it is right ; it is indeed, Harvey ; he will not 
be angry. You could not help his coming, you know." 

**You dear little innocent child," said Hargrave, 
wondering what impelled him to speak at all, still 
more to say what he was going to say, ^ this is the 
first time he has been here, (and a fool I was to bring 
him) but very far from the twentieth time that I have 
been to him." He Stopped, for Elizabeth instinctively 
shrank away. 

''Then," she said in a clear ringing tone that 
startled him, ^ you have been very wicked, Hargrave, 
remember, ' Cursed is he that setteth light by his 
father or his mother.* " 

'' Come, Bessie, don't quote texts at me, it is the 
last thinga man can stand." 

'* Oh, Harvey," she implored, suddenly catching 
his arm, "tell them, — ^you will, you must, — it is so 
wicked to deceive them. Tou go awa^ t«n^ ^^^\ 
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you cannot go and let them know nothing of all thia \ 
iet them think you good, and speak kindly to you, 
and—" 

" I don't like doing it, I own, Bessie," he answered 
gently. 

** You will not do it ; you can repent ; give him up 
this last week ; it will he no trial to give him up a 
week later, when you could not have him if you 
would." 

" It is a little hard," said Harvey, quietly, " to give 
up a friend of ten years* standing at a momews 
bidding." 

" But if it be right I — he will know how sorry you 
are ; and papa woidd not require it if he could help 
it. Oh, Harvey, don*t begin a new life leaving this 
behind you." 

" Why do you care so much about it ? you can't 
care much for me ?" 

" Oh, Harvey, I do." 

" You shrank from me just now." 

"Not you, only that long deceit. Harvey, you 
will be honest and tell them, and start quite fair at 
Merriton." 

Her piteous earnestness moved him strangely. He 
stood in thought a few seconds, then raised bis eyes 
and said, *' I can't break to-night's engagement, and 
won't pretend that I mean to do so, but it shall be 
the last, Bessie." 

** Oh, Harvey, give up this one, it is just the 
test—" 

" I can't," he interrupted, a little roughly even to 
her, '' there I didn't mean to be cross, but indeed I 
can't be off and on with my word to please any one, 
but I give you my word that this shall be the last." 

*'But, Hargrave, you have given your word long 
ago to obey God," she answered, very reverently, but 
too much in earnest to blush, '*and to go now is 
breaking it to Him." ^ 

" Well, J can't help it ; I never can be good, dear 
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Bessie, it isn't in me, and one may as well be hung 
for a sheep as a lamb, even you must feel." 

'^I can't say any more; I don't know how to 
reason. Only, Hargrave, I must say this, you ought 
not to go to Mason to-night, and you ought to tell 
papa that you have met him so often already," and 
she went. 

Harvey sat down to his Greek again, but had not 
nearly finished the task he had set himself when nine 
struck. 

At a quarter to ten he was in the drawing-room 
quietly reading. After prayers when the others were 
wishing good-night, he leant over Paul and said rather 
in an undertone, " I say, will you take your book to 
the schoolroom for just ten minutes ?" 

Paul complied, though Mr. Wynne called afber him 
to know where he was going. Hargrave, his father 
and mother, were left alone. 

" So this time next week you will be at Merriton, 
Harvey," said Mrs. Wynne, as he stood beside her 
before the fire, '' you must cheer up Prank, and see 
that he does not overwork himself; you will have a 
pleasant summer there together." 

"Yes — I — if you are disengaged, sir," said Har- 
grave, turning suddenly to his father, " I have some- 
thing I wish to say before leaving home." 

" Well ?" said Mr. Wynne, laying down his book, 
rather amused at the wording of his son's sentence. 

" I — I cannot quite see my conduct in the light in 
which Elizabeth does, but I see that she is right in 
saying I ought not to leave home without telling you 
that — that," his respectful but easy tone suddenly 
faltering, and his cheek flushing, " that I have been 
disregarding your wishes all this spring — that I 
found it impossible to give up all intercourse with 
Mason." 

"Impossible to obey your father!" cried Mrs. 
Wynne, indignant at the tone of his confession. 

" Wait a moment, my love," said her Il\i&V^«sA 
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quietly, taking her hand, *' remember bow mudi it 
costs a boy to make such an avowal at all.*' 

His father's forbearance did what nothing bad yet 
done, made Hargrave see his conduct in something of 
its true light. 

^ " I — I am very sorry, mother — not that I did not 
give Mason up, but that I ever let you think I meant 
to do so.** 

" You have deceived us three whole months/' said 
his mother, withdrawing her hand, ''and even now 
make nothing of the disobedience." 

''Not nothing, mother, only — " he added* tnming 
to his father, " it was rather hard to tell me to give 
up a friend of ten years* standing at a moment's warn- 
ing, — and just when all the world was turning against 
him." 

" You should have said all this then, Harvey." said 
his father, more severely, "instead of appearing to 
acquiesce so readily as to make ua think that you were 
too ready to forget old ties.*' 

"I — 1 know I ought to have done so. It — it is 
not in me to be open, I — mother, say a kind word fior 
me." 

" Not one of our sons has ever so lowered himself 
before," she answered, suffering his hand to rest on 
hers, but not taking it in her own, " if your father 
can forgive you, it is not for me to bear resentment." 

" Be open now, Hargrave, tell us to what the 
deception amounts,*' said Mr. Wynne. 

Which Hargrave did repeat, and then after a few 
minutes* silence he added, " I can offer no other proof 
of my sorrow for this deception, than the promise not 
to see him again before leaving home, except to say 
good-bye, I must do that," he concluded, with sudden 
spirit. 

" You might have trusted us to offer what is bat 
reasonable," returned his father, a little sadly, " but 
do so ; — ^and — Harvey, your mother is right, you in- 
deed do not repent this disobedience and deception as 
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you ought to do, — it is no light mattar to have ever 
thought of leaving home with such a sin lying between 
yourself and your parents. I should be more happy 
in forgiving you if I could hope that this deceit were 
last as well as first." 

"First?" said poor Hargrave, his lip quivering, 
" I wish it were ! — you do not know how often I have 
deceived you, all my life, — oh, I would give everything 
to be leaving you as Will would have done, will do !" 

" Poor boy !" said Mr. Wynne, with infinite com- 
passion, "but I cannot say one word to make you 
think more lightly of any such offence. Only may it 
please Qod tfa^t the bitterness of this humiliation may 
teach you uprightness for the future." 

There was a most awkward and trying silence, 
then his father said, " My love, you must not be kept 
up, you were late last night, but you must forgive 
your son first." 

"He — he does not seem to think he need^ for- 
giveness." 

" Oh, mother, indeed I do — jojx don't mean that 
you cannot forgive me, only despise me P" 

" No, oh no ! not if your father wishes otherwise — 
good-night," and she went out, leaving her husband 
as much pained as her son ; to whom, however, it did 
infinite good, to see how women loathed the sins of 
which he had made so light. 

She went to the schoolroom, where was Paul ; she 
answered his exclamation at her iU looks rather 
sharpljT, then turned back to take his hands and say, 
" Forgive me, you have never deceived us/' 

"Dear mother I" 

" Oh, Paul, Paul^ it is just what I cannot bear 1 — 
anything else— but I need not trouble you." 

*' I should like to be troubled with your troubles, 
mother, — only he may not wish it." 

" He P you know something, Paul, could not you 
have spared us this, this — " 

" Dear mother, I would give anything to comfort 
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you, but as I don't know what the matter is, ploue 
don*t tell me." 

''To spare Harvey shame P'* she asked, bittediy, 
"he does not know what shame is, — ^your father 
thinks differently ; to me such deception is what I 
may be obliged to forgive but never can forget." 

The utter wretchedness of her tone moved Paul ai 
much as its sharpness pained him, but he could oolj 
be silent. 

"I am interrupting you. I was going to bed. 
Good-night." 

" Good-night, precious mother," said Paul, simply, 
but with inexpressible tenderness of tone and ges- 
ture. 

This son's affection melted the poor mother's hetri 
She burst into tears ; Hargrave might weU have 
envied Paul the blessed office of consoler. 

The first sounds that roused them were the opening 
of the dining-room door, Hargrave's subdued good- 
night, and Mr. Wynne's answer, kindly in its gravity. 
Alone, no longer obliged to be the pleader for mercy, 
he had spoken most clearly and faithfully : and Har- 
grave ceasing to defend himself, had acknowledged the 
depth of his transgression more fully and humluy than 
any one who knew the self-sufficiency of his natural 
temperament could have believed possible: yet be 
parted from bis father feeling that notwithstanding 
his offence, he bad been treated as a reasonable being, 
not merely ordered, as at Christmas, like a schoolboy. 
In fact Mr. Wynne recognised the grace of Har- 
grave's confession, which Mrs. Wynne as yet did not, 
that it had been entirely voluntary and spontaneous. 

'* I must not keep papa, my boy," she said now, 
the first speech she had spoken like herself since Har- 
vey's confession had been made, " thank you, my dear 
boy, and as to this — I hope I have not wronsed Harvey 
by showing you that my trouble was caused by him, if 
so I must ask his forgiveness in my turn." 

She even smiled a little, Paul kissed her, lighted 
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ber candle, and watched her up stairs, than sat down 
again, not to read, but to pity " poor Harvey." 

Passing Elizabeth's room reminded Mrs. Wynne 
that another needed comforting beside herself. She 
opened the door for the chance of her daughter's 
being still awake, not doubting that she had been 
long ago in bed ; but she found her up, at least on 
her knees, and the face raised to her mother's was 
not only blushing but tearful. 

" Ah, my poor child," said Mrs. Wynne, putting 
her arms round her, *' this has wounded you almost as 
deeply as ourselves ; but at least it is all known, and 
that he has been open at length seems due entirely to 
you." 

" He has told, then P" asked Elizabeth eagerly. 

** Yes, everything. You are glad, so ought I to be, 
shall be," she added, with a resolute smile, " to-mor- 
row, I daresay. But to think how he kissed me this 
morning, fetched my shawl this — " 

" Oh, mamma, he has loved you all through it." 

"He hasp" asked the mother with a sad smile, 
'*love little worth the having, then," old bitter re- 
sentment rising as strongly as ever again, till she saw 
Elizabeth's look of perplexity and grief, and then 
added, '' my love, I cannot speak about it as I ought 
to-night, even thank you as I ought to do for the 
purity of the example which gave such effect to your 
words." 

"Oh, mamma!" 

" Good-night, my love." 

" Good-night, mamma. Please don't be angry with 
him. He was always so fond of Mason." 

" Yes, I once liked him myself," and, hearing Mr. 
Wynne's step, she hurried down. 

She met Hargrave on his way to fetch up a forgot* 
ten book, passing him without a word, but the sight 
of that tear-stained, grief-stricken face haunted him 
all night. And when her husband said, "My dear 
love, why are you not in bed p" the impatieni^^ ^1 V's* 

X 
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answer as, without heeding his remonBtranoe, she 
turned up the attic-staira, saying she must look oot 
Bomething for which Gordon had asked before joiniDg 
him, — was a fresh punishment. 

Passing to Gordon's room she saw a light under 
David's door. Now this was so contrary to all pie- 
cedent or custom, it was such an understood thing 
that when the boys went up to bed they did go to 
bed, that irritated as she then was, she felt as if d^ 
her sons were against her, and turning back, kno(i0d 
at his door with a kind of hard despair. 

"Who is it?" 

tc J »» 

It was opened by David fully dressed. 

" Why, David, how is this P" she asked, softened bj 
thinking that he must be ill. 

" I am only doing my work." 

"What work?" 

" For to-morrow." 

" But why was it not done long ago P" 

David stood reserved and cold, and short as ever; 
suddenly he burst out, 

" They've put me into a new form, I can't do the 
work. Will's generally helped me, but he wanted to 
play at cricket to-night. I did mean quite last night 
to come in at eight, but I couldn't, I hadn't nesr 
done." 

His indignant injured tone at the end was quite 
piteous. 

" You should have told me so then, David, when I 
blamed you this morning, — of course I never wish you 
to come into the drawing-room at the expense of sit- 
ting up at night. But I am grieved you should be so 
hard worked, my boy ; how much longer will it keep 
you up now ?" 

" I don't know," he answered most hopdesslj. 

" Then I shall ask Paul to be up at seven to-mo^ 
row, to help you, and send you to bed now.'* 
. " Oh, I can never do it in an hour." 
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" Yes; with a fresh brain, and with FauPs help. 
Now pray don*t perplex your poor head any more to- 
night/' 

" But I shall never wake." 

''I will undertake you shall be wakened, Now, 
good-night, and let's see which can be in bed the 
Booner. I am sure you want rest as much as I do." 

The next day was Saturday — a half holiday — and 
also David's birthday. As he passed in from school, 
Mrs. Wynne met him in the hsdl. 

" Well, David," she said brightly, '* I wonder what 
you would like to do with your half-holiday P" 
" I don't know." 

" Well, I'm sure I don't ; so, there, take this to- 
wards spending it as you like," and she slipped five 
shillings into his hands. 

David's eyes sparkled. '* Do you mean I may go 
where I like ?" 

** Yes, where you like, and when you like." 
''When? May I go now?" 
" But your dinner — ." 

'' Oh, I don't want any dinner, I want to catch the 
12.45 train." 

" But you can have some dinner first. Bun up 
and make yourself ready, and Hannah shall take some 
cold meat for you into the schoolroom." — " Now that 
he can be eager I don't despair of him one minute. 
Poor fellow, he should have had five shillings and full 
libertv five years ago if I could have guessed they 
would have wrought such a change. I wonder where 
he will go?" 

Her utter inability to guess where saddened her 
again, but nought the less briskly did she see that as 
good a birthday dinner as cook oould provide npon 
live minutes' notice, awaited him when he came down. 
It was rather sad and laughable, too, to eat the 
birthday plum-pudding, and drink the health of the 
voluntary absentee little more than half-an-hour later ; 
however " chacun h son g^dt!^ The home j^art^ t(^A^ 
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an expedition to the Forest, nominally in search of 
primroses and violets, and managed to he very happj 
over such old-fashioned sport ; W ill's remark, as m 
handed his mother out of the carriage, being, *' Well, 
I only hope David's enjoying his afternoon as mueh 
as we have ours." 

Hargrave had not joined this expedition, but though 
out elsewhere most of the afternoon, he was in toe 
schoolroom when the party returned ; he envied Will*i 
helping arm and blithe face, but far more than either 
the unbouuding trust and affection which pervaded, or 
seemed to him to pervade, his mother's simple answer 
to Will's simple words, '* ' A merry heart goes all the 
day. Will ; your sad one tires in a mile-a,' " as she said 
with a smile. 

She did not look sad just then. No ; lip and eje 
were bright ; there were no traces of disappointment 
or tears on her sweet pale face now ; nor of the dis- 
figuring bitterness of last night. 

" I cannot even sadden her for long," thought poor 
Hargrave. " Well, 'tis but fair," he added with a 
sigh. 

But Mrs. Wynne, looking in to say some kind word 
to David if returned, caught that sigh. She stood in 
doubt a moment, then closing the door went up to the 
son whom though she had always seemed to favour, 
she had never loved as she had loved Paul or Will, 
and said, her heart warming towards him as to either 
of these, " Harvey, I was very wrong last night. I 
believe you do repent, and if so, I assure you I do for- 
give, and now willingly." 

** Indeed, mother, I repent," he said despondingly. 

" Then I forgive," she answered, kissing him ; " • for- 
get ' I am afraid, my poor boy, is not in me. But we 
shall both be the happier for this confession, I think 
now ; we have both felt for a long time that there was 
something between us." 

" That is it, mother, for so long ! How often Will 
has borne all the brunt of my blame ! and one thiiig 
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above all, mother, perhaps you hardly know what a 
wretched day we all had the Sunday after Barbara 
came home Irom Liverpool : first Gordon, then Will 
sent up stairs, — one row after another." 

** Yes, I know something ; Will told me how un- 
kind he had been to Gordon, only the other day, poor 
boy !" 

*'He ! it was my fault ; I was the elder. He tried 
to clear Gordon to papa, I never ! but destroyed my 
share in it. He did not tell you that P" 

" Will ?" she asked with a smile : " would he tell 
ill of any one but himself?*' 

"No, not he;" and Hargrave with most painful 
effort told all his own cruelty and caution. 

" And now you think as Will did, * I must hate you.' 
No, no, Harvey ; I see now too clearly how far wrong 
ray partiality for Gordon led myself, to blame others 
for the unkindness it awakened in them. Harvey, I 
am very glad you have told me this ; I shall never for- 
get this confession," she added with a kindling smile, 
" but I begin to think I may another if — if you will 
but be open with us for the future," she ended most 
entreatingly. 

" Mother, I will try." 

" That is all we can require ; and we must be just, 
and remember that, as you said last night, ' it is not 
in you to be open,' that to Will openness is as it 
were a part of his nature, whilst God has not given 
you this grace : but, my boy, you can, you toill attain 
it by prayer and striving." 

" Mother, I will try." 

" God bless and help you ! Harvey, forgive my 
hardness last night. Alas! it is not 'in me' to be 
merciful, and I fear my children often suffer. Thirty 
years ago nurse Taylor told me I was a * little vixen.' 
Strive harder for uprightness than your mother has 
for mercy, Harvey !' 

'' I shall be satisfied if it be half as successfully, 
mother." 
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" But I shall not/* she answered fondly if sadly. 
A minute's silence. " Whj there's papa, and I not 
ready for dinner ! But there is time ror one kiss, mj 
boj. Thank you/' as with the eourtesj that had not 
even in this interview forsaken him he picked up ha 
boa and collected her scattered violets and primroses; 
and repeating " thank you," Mrs. Wynne went to 
meet her husband in the hall. 

Just at a quarter past eight, as Hannah was caifj* 
ing out the tea-tray, came in David quite neat and 
spruce, and took his usual place at the table aa if he 
had been home hours ; as indeed he might have been, 
for no one had seen him come in. 

All, in honour of the birthday, stayed up till after 
prayers ; and when they went up to bed I>avid fd- 
lowed his mother into her room. 

** I only spent Ss, Sd., mother, thank you,*' and he 
put the remaining Is. 9d. on the dressing-table. 

" Oh, but I meant you to have all ; keep it to help 
towards another day. Have you enjoyed yourself?" 

" Oh, yes !" as if he wondered that there could be a 
doubt upon the subject. 

Mrs. Wynne was silent a minute. She had re- 
solved never to ask him where he had been, to see if 
he could really go and come back and have enjoyed 
himself without even his mother knowing the source 
of his enjoyment. But she could not act the part 
out ; she took his hand, and trying to speak playfully, 
whilst in reality it was very sadly, said, 

" Well, and won't you tell me what it is you so 
enjoy?" 

David coloured, tried to withdraw his hand, and 
murmured something very like " Oh, that would spoil 
it all." 

" Then I won't ask again. Some day, my boy, I 
hope you will find that sharing a pleasure doubles it." 
Then added in her usual kind, bright tones, ^ Well, 
good night !*' 

'< Good night !" and he put his arm ix)und her as she 
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bent down to kiss bim. ''Mother," be wbispered 
burriedly, " it was to the docks, the East India docks, 
only please never tell.' ' 

" Not till you freely give me leave to do so ; but 
stop one minute, tell me something of what you saw.'* 

And suddenly out was poured a flood of information 
about keels and cargoes, mates and mainsails, that 
bewildered her ; whilst it was evident that David was 
at last upon a subject the whole details of which he 
bad mastered. 

Still she listened with great interest, and under- 
stood enough to lead bim on whenever he stopped for 
want of breath. In the midst it struck eleven. 

'^ Eleven! then I must send you awav; but you 
must tell me more to-morrow ; or stay, the next half 
holiday you shall drive me over to show me all these 
wonderful things yourself." 

**0h, mother, will you really comep" he asked 
eagerly. 

" Indeed I shall enjoy it very much." 

" But you won't say where we are going P'* 

"No, not if you do not wish it," answered his 
mother, too glad that this bad not been his first 
thought to be disappointed at its being his second. 

*• I'm only so afraid that splendid * Columbus ' will 
be gone, but the * Lady Anne ' won't ; and, mother, 
you must go all over her : do you know the mate took 
me everywhere, and said — " 

He stopped short. '^ Good night, mother !" 

" Good-night, my boy !" and Mr. "Wynne coming 
in at one door just as David went out at the other, 
tried to be very angry at five minutes past eleven 
finding bis wife no nearer bed than five minutes past 
ten itself had done. 
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CHAPTEB XVIII. 

" Ah ! what a wondrous thing it ii 
To note how many wheda of toil 
One thought, one word, can let in motion ! 
There's not a ship that sails the ooesLn, 
But every climate, every soil, 
Mnst bring its tribute, great or small. 
And help to boild the wooden wall !" 

LiOJSGwmMJjow, 

" Did you see the critique on the Boyal Academy en 
Saturday P" Paul asked the following Monday mora- 
ing at breakfast. 

" No, is it favourable P We ought to be going." 

" Well, why not to-day, my dear ?" said Mr. Wynne. 

" I am quite ready," answered his wife ; " that is if 
the young people like it. What do you say, Isabella ?" 

"Oh, of all things, aunt." 

" And you, Barbara P" 

" Very much, mamma." 

" Well then, my dear, let James drive you and the 
two girls up directly after an early luncheon, and I'll 
send Paul to fetch you home again." 

The bright sparkle of one pair of ]^oung eyes of the 
party did not escape Mr. Wynne. 

" I tell you what, Paul," he said kindly, as he uid 
his son started for town, " the sooner you're married 
the better. I see I shall have no use of a certain 
clerk of mine till that event has taken place." 

" Isabella heard from her mother last night," an- 
swered Paul, desperately hot, but speaking as com- 
posedly as he could manage to s^eak ; " and she i 
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to take its being this summer as a matter of course ; 
and after your kind off—" 

** Pooh ! pooh ! Well, let it be this summer, June, 
if you like. Does Mme. St. Croix mean to assist?" 

" They talk of coming to town next week, and have 
taken a house in Portland Place for a couple of 
months I believe, and Isabella is to join them as soon 
as they come." 

'* Clenching the nail on the head at once, eh ?" an- 
swered Mr. Wynne contemptuously: "a handsome, 
good-hearted, but scheming woman Isabella Simpson 
always was ; how such a noble-hearted, single-minded 
man as St. tTohn Kelso was ever caught by her I can't 
imagine. And now there's that poor boy at Wool- 
wich running to waste ; I did say I'd never have him 
near us again ; but I believe we must ; can't fling the 
poor fellow wholly on those Simpsons." 

Meanwhile the Academy expedition was being dis- 
cussed at home. 

" You see, mamma, if we go in the pony carriage, 
only one of us can go, and I am sure Elizabeth would 
enjoy it more than myself," said Barbara, as she and 
her mother were left alone in the parlour. 

" But she can see it another time, and Paul won't 
like it at all if he have not you to poke about with 
him everywhere." 

Barbara smiled calmly, almost sweetly. 

" Ah, my dear, for the moment I forgot. Barbara, 
I must say one thing, you have nobly concealed the 
pang all this must have cost you. Paul and Isabella 
are as happy and free before you as if you had never 
been more to him than Elizabeth ; the idea that their 
love can hurt you never seems to enter their heads. 
They could not consciously or unconsciously pay you 
a greater compliment." 

" Oh, mamma," said Barbara distressed, "you would 
not say so if you knew how I sometimes /ee/, — as if I 
could not bear it. But of course," she added, recover- 
ing herself, " one can bear it, and I am very glad that 
Paul is likely to be so very happy " 
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" She is a good, honest-hearted, winning little thing, 
but capable of improvement ; and that marriage with 
such a man as Paul will do for her." 

'' I am sure I do not know what fault to find irith 
her," said Barbara warmly, " except — ** 

" Except what ?" as she hesitated. 

^* That she talks a little too much ; but that ia onlj 
my love of silence coming out." 

" Her mother has a little spoilt her, just a Uttk^ 
she could not do more to St. John's child ; I am sore 
there is her father's good heart and good principle un- 
der all that incessant surface happiness, and Paul will 
insensibly bring these out. But now about the Aei- 
demy ; I still think, my dear, you had better go, yoa 
and I will enjoy the pictures together." 

" Thank you ; but, mamma, I was thinking, — ^wonld 
you mind Elizabeth and myself going up by train f " 

•*I should scarcely like it by yourselves — but 
why?" 

" I should so like little Amy Brown to go, it would 
be such a treat to her ; you can't think how nicely she 
draws, and, little as she is, how much she knows about 
painting." 

"Well, let me see, — " and Mrs. "Wynne thought: 
'* shall we ask Miss Barnard to give Laura a holiday, 
and to go with you and Elizabeth ?" 

" Oh, yes," cried Barbara eagerly, " she would enjoy 
it so much." 

" Well, then, you will undertake to ask little Amy. 
We must lunch at twelve and start at half-past, re- 
member ; but stay, can I leave the boys without either 
you or myself?" 

•• There is only Will and David now, mamma." 

*• No !" and Mrs. Wynne sighed. *• My love," she 
said looking up a minute after, *^ how true it is * the 
fashion of this world passeth away ;' I never felt it as 
I do now that one child after another is in one way 
or another going from us ; I cannot bear the sight of 
the schoolroom now." 
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^^ We shall have them all at Midsummer, Hetty and 
Prank even.** 

" Yes. Well, then, you will go to Mrs. Brown's or 
send a note ? We will call for Amy, you know ; but 
would she not like a sister with her r* 

"Oh yes, mamma, Frances ; I can't bear always 
missing her out, only — ** 

'' Now, Barbara, finisli that sentence, please," said 
Mrs. Wynne with a smile. 

" I was afraid of encroaching." 

" Afraid ! encroach ! Ah, Barbara,'in another year 
see if I will tolerate such words ! A very happy party 
you and your young people will be ; as for Elizabeth, 
I think I shall leave her at home with the boys." 

" Oh, mamma." 

** It will do her good to have to be head, and be 
active and practical, and sh6 must learn to take your 
place." 

** Mamma, even Laura could do that," answered 
Barbara sadly. 

Mrs. Wynne would not notice her tone. " Well, 
I don't like to disappoint her either, but I was think- 
ing, my dear, if you could manage next week when 
Isabella is gone, to read anything you like with her 
regularly every morning." 

'* Oh, mamma, she hasn't given up reading at 
all ; I believe she is over Tasso in the next room 
now." 

" Well, do that or something else with her, your 
practical utilitarian mind will do her good." 

Barbara made a dissentient gesture. 

" And her pure, earnest mind do the same by you. 
I hope you won't dislike it very much, but if left 
alone now out of the schoolroom, good and dear as she 
is, I a little dread her becoming dreamy and unprac- 
tical ; she scarcely recognizes that almost every duty 
in this world is active. Now I feel sure that at the 
Academy she will be standing wrapt before the Pre- 
Eaphaelites, whose frequent want of reality wi'i.\jt\i^« 
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fulness I so dislike I" And Mrs. Wynne, ^th 8 
smile, harried off to her own household duties. 

Barbara ran up stairs, put on her bonnet, and 
hastened to Mrs. Brown's, toe look of incredulous de- 
light on the two girls' faces being not the least of her 
many pleasures that day. 

Isabella as soon as she heard of the enlargement of 
the plan, begged to give up the pony carriage, and 
join the railway party ; in order as she openly owned, 
that the two little si8tei!s might have the pleasure d 
riding together. 

Punctually at half-past twelve, Mrs. Wynne started; 
Barbara at the last minute, throwing in a shawl ''for 
Amy's use coming back if not now." The two girls 
did not keep her a minute waiting, and in neat straw 
bonnets, and clean print frocks, were soon as happj 
as they were shy, in the back seat of the Ford House 
pony carriage, whilst Miss Barnard, Isabella, Barban^ 
and Elizabeth, were walking across the meadows to 
the station, a most merry party. 

Very tolerably punctually at a quarter-past two, all 
met in the octagon room as agreed, and thence pro- 
ceeded to begin at number one. Barbara with a little 
girl's hand tight round each of hers, Isabella, who 
loved children dearly, and loved Barbara little less, 
with them. 

At half-past three, Paul was to be in his turn at 
the place of meeting, and there as the time drew near, 
Mrs. Wynne and Isabella withdrew ; whilst Barbara, 
who was rather weary of her charges, and thought 
that they must be the same of her, leaving them to 
go where they liked in the one room in which they 
were, sought out Miss Barnard, than whom next to 
Paul there was no one she so thoroughly enjoyed 
having for a companion. And her former governess' 
sensible, well-informed, and yet enthusiastic admi- 
rations and aversions, were doubly pleasant after 
Prances and Amy's timid first " no's '* and " yes's," 
and later childish remarks. 
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She still however, kept an eye on her little charges, 
and saw that they were now voluble enough ; Amy 
was standing with flushed cheek and bright eyes be- 
fore the death of Chatterton, whilst the more matter- 
of-fact Frances was detailing to her little sister far 
more particulars of his life than Barbara had ventured 
to communicate, fearing they would think that she' 
had entrapped them to the Academy only to give them 
lessons in biography and history after all. 

" Just look at those two, how happy they are now they 
have got rid of their elders," she said to Miss Barnard ; 
^' there is to me nothing so strange as that, though 
every grown-up woman has once been a child herself, 
not one really understands childhood, — can feel quite 
sure even of giving a pleasure, or avoid giving a great 
deal of unintentional pain. And yet in everything 
else, ten years' experience would have wrought perfect 
sympathy and understanding." 

Meanwhile four came, and no Paul ; Isabella began 
to grow feverish and impatient, but kept her seat and 
was rewarded by at last seeing him threading his way 
amongst the gaily dressed crowd now thronging the 
rooms. 

" Oh, I am so sorry, mother, that you have been 
waiting for me here all this time. I could not get 
away from the ofSce sooner." 

" Yes, I felt sure it was business that kept you. 
Beally it is a pity that you absolutely promised to 
come, in ten minutes we must be starting homewards 
or we shall be late for papa's dinner. Now pray go 
off, and leave me to collect the other stragglers." 

Isabella rose a little shyly ; then recovered herself; 
for, as she had remarked to Paul that very morning, 
she did not see why being engaged should make them 
80 much less comfortable together than they had been 
a week before. 

" You must see one picture ; do come, Paul ; Bar- 
bara and I admire it so very much, only one has 
almost to go on one's knees to see it.". 
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She led the waj up to a dark little corner, whefe 
Paul bad to stoop and peer to see the object of her 
admiration. 

'^ Now, isn't it beautifiil, — so simple and natural T' 

" Very ; how sweet the mother's face i»." 

*'Ana what a shame that such a lovelj pictim 
should be put where no one can see it. But now yon 
must see Barbara's own real favouritey ' Chatterton,' " 
and she was leading him off again, when bruahing ia 
her eagerness rather roughlj past a joung man, she 
turned round to apologize. 

^* Excuse me," he said, colouring deeply but apeak* 
ing so evidentlj from his heart, that even thoae two 
simple words struck her ; " I must thank you for tha 
pleasure jou have given me. Those are the first wordi 
of praise which my poor painting has received." 

Isabella was startled a moment, then bowed and 
smiled, and answered frankly, '' Then I am so glad 
that you heard them. But all our party admire it ai 
much as I do," and she bowed again, and hurried on, 
her cheek very hot. 

''I wasn't wrong to say so much, was IP" she 
asked, after a minute's silence, '* I could not help it ; 
it would have seemed so cold only just to bow and 
pass on." 

"Oh, yes, I was very glad you had your sensea 
enough about you to say something kind. Poor 
fellow! How wretched a poet's and painter's life 
must be, living on the breath of the world, not on 
their own consciousness of strength and right." 

" I am so glad, so very glad that you went to see it 
just when he was by. It is worth all the waiting. 
ISomehow I never thought how many hopes and feara 
hung upon every one of these pictures. I don't think 
I can ever look at them quite so happily again." 

They had by this time reached " Chatterton," which 
Paul did not admire quite to Isabella's content. 

*' I don't like that blue face," he sturdily repeated. 

'' But don't you think it is the effect of the poison? 
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And Paul, just look at the dawn breaking behind the 
great cruel city, did you ever see anything so solemn 
and beautiful r and the attic- window, — oh, it is all so 
true." 

" Chatterton and Haydon," repeated Paul to him- 
self, as Mrs. Wynne at last caught their eye, and 
they were forced to move off, ''just a specimen of what 
we were saying, endless hope, heart-sickness, and dis- 
appointment, — I would not be anything but a man of 
business for the world." 

Paul drove his mother home, stopping in Gcnnhill 
to purchase a school-cake, which, on arriving at Myr- 
tle Cottage, Mrs. Wynne put into Amy's hands, 
telling her to give it as her present to her brothers 
and sisters for tea, and then thev drove briskly home. 

" You don't look so very tired, mother." 

'' No, nor do I feel so ; I am so much stronger. If 
I could only think that it would last ! However, that 
shall not prevent my enjoying the blessing whilst it is 
mine." 

And very happy were all the faces gathered round 
the dinner-table that evening; whilst Mr. Wynne 
went to bed declaring that thanks to the Boyal Aca- 
demy having been the one subject of conversation that 
evening, he knew so much about every picture of any 
note that he should certainly spare himself the trouble 
of going in person. 

The next day, well as she now was, Mrs. Wynne 
was glad to rest after one fatigue in preparation for 
another, and so she spent much of her day on the 
sofa. Wednesday proved bright and fine, and at two 
o'clock she and her fifth son drove off side by side 
from Ford House. 

They did not talk much in going ; but, arrived at 
the docks, and the pony put up, David walked by his 
mother's side with head erect as if in home air. 
Great was his delight at finding the ' Columbus ' still 
in dock, though all shipshape, ready to sail the next 
day. He found his fnend the mate, to his fiicthfinsL 
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joy, was on board ; and by bim, a young man of five- 
and-twenty, of rough words but gentle deeds, Mrs. 
Wynne was spteedily being shown all that had so 
charmed David. 

It was half-past four when they left Blackwall, 
David not a bit satisfied, nor thinking that his mother 
had seen nearly enough, but Mrs. Wynne could run 
no risk of being late for the late dinner. They drove 
on the first mile in silence. Mrs. Wynne spoke 
first. 

" Well, my boy, and the end of this is that you wish 
to go to sea ?" 

David did not answer for some minutes, then with 
a scarlet flush on his cheek and a great effort, he 
said, 

" I have known a long time, mother,'that it can't be." 

" Have you ? I do not see why it* should not be, if 
you have given it full thought, and really wish it. 
Supposing always that papa has no objection.'' 

David gave an incredulous start. 

"Why did you think that it could never beP" 
Mrs. Wynne pursued gently. 

" Because — because I could not tell anyone, and no 
one asked me, though they knew I couldn't do my 
lessons." 

" I was speaking to papa only last Friday after I 
found you up, about your being so overworked, not 
that either of us could exactly see what could be done ; 
of course you would not lite Dr. Vane to put you 
back in your old form, but what else could he do if we 
did at all interfere ? which your father with all your 
brothers has made a rule of never doing." 

** Yes, I know it is my own stupidness,. Will was in 
the fourth a year earlier than this." 

'' Then we will take it as a recognised fact that you 
have no talent for learning, — that is not your fault, — 
I am sure your backwardness is from no lack of in- 
dustry and perseverance. Papa was proposing your 
being taken from school, but not having any idea that 
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you cared for the sea, I could not fall in wifch it, for 
what could you have done ?" 

" Oh, mother, I have been wanting it so long, ever 
since I was nine." 

'* And, if my boy had ever opened his heart to his 
mother, he would not have been kept plodding at what 
he could not master all these years. But we won't 
talk of that now. If you are quite sure that the sea 
is the profession you would choose, I will ask papa's 
opinion this very night. There is no time to lose, I 
fear we are late for the Eoyal Navy now, and besides 
we have not the slightest interest with anyone con- 
nected with it." 

** I know ; and, mother, I think, that is often a very 
idle life — I had much rather always be doinff — I could 
not bear to be stationed in the Mediterranean, you 
know. I want to go about and see every thing. Per- 
haps when I am grown up you would not mind my 
settling in Australia, only I should like to see the 
world first." 

One little gulp of grief the mother swallowed, then 
forgot the pang of thus in the far distance losing ano- 
ther child, in the joy that David had freely opened his 
distant vision of happiness to her. 

" No, my dear boy, I shall not mind it if you still 
wish it. There will be one sky above us all, one God 
for Whom to live, scattered as we all may be." In 
spite of herself, her eyes were full of tears. 

" Mother," said David suddenly, " I did not know 
you loved me so. I always thought you would all be 
glad to get rid of me, if I could but have managed to 
speak out. If you think it better, I will go on at Dr. 
^Vane's as long as you like, if you will still let me come 
here sometimes ;" and he looked back wistfully at the 
tall forest of masts which was not yet out of sight. 

*' No, David, I would much rather you should go to 
sea. It is not as if in boyish disgust and dislike to 
books you were thus trying to escape them. I am 
sure that you have given learning a ^ir trial. I could 

T 
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not bear your perseverance should be longer wasted 
on it. But remember thej always say that tiie 
merchant service is a very rough life." 

'* I know : I asked Mr. Willis all about it, and he 
told me how they treated the boys, but I shan't mind. 
I am used to being knocked about, and I'd rather it 
was for not knowing the name of a rope than for not 
knowing who killed Caligula, as it was this morning." 

** My poor boy !" 

"I don't mind now it's coming to an end," and 
David sighed deeply. 

Mrs. Wynne could not bear to add, but was forced 
to do so, " You must remember all this must be as 
papa likes. He may not choose to have one of his 
sons in the merchant service ; he could do far better 
for you elsewhel*e in the eyes of the world." 

**I would try not — not — " his voice choked. 

" Not to break your heart about it, my boy ? And 
you would succeed, for when we try honestly to meet 
a trouble or to do a duty bravely, the strength is 
never wanting. But we will not forebode evil. I do 
not think papa will refuse your wish, though you must 
make up your mind to his weighing the step well, be- 
fore he suffers you to take it." 

That very evening, when they were alone after 
dinner, Mrs. Wynne broached the idea. Very much 
taken by surprise the father was. 

" What ! that dull, sad-tempered boy fancy the sea ! 
If it had been Will now, with all his fun and spirit, I 
should not have wondered. But David ! it can only 
be to escape school." 

" Do you know, Frank, I feel sure that it is not 
that ; he spoke so temperately and sensibly, and has 
been longing to be a sailor ever since he was nine. 
Poor fellow ! to think he should have gone plodding 
on so steadily, with this wish, unknown to us all, at 
his heart !" 

" Well, my dear, I must think it well over. Such 
an important step must not be taken in a hurry. If 
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he go to sea he mast rememher it will be for good. I 
can have no second change, however much he may 
hate the service, — as he will, poor fellow I fop this 
kind of fancy never survives the first voyage." 

" I think that he is prepared for hardships, and in 
some way used to them too, I fear. He has been in- 
cessantly punished for his incapacity ever since he has 
been at school. However, I know a step that will 
alter the colouring of his whole life must not be taken 
without great consideration, and perhaps here my 
heart pleads too strongly one way for judgment to 
have fair t)lay." 

No more passed about it then. During the evening 
Mrs. "Wynne saw her husband once or twice lay down 
his paper and glance at the grave set face of his young 
son, who, in his usual place, was reading as indefati- 
gably as if nothing had broken the usual monotony of 
his half-holidays. 

Then followed a long talk after all the children were 
gone to bed, ending in this : that Mr. Wynne would 
make inquiries when in town the next day about ad- 
mission into the Eoyal Navy. 

This project soon fell to the ground. David was, 
it is true, within the age, but it was far too late to 
put his name down at the Admiralty with any hope 
of success ; and they had no friend in the Navy, and 
therefore could not expect nor hope for a cadetship 
thus obtainable. 

" After all, the Royal Navy is more honour than 
profit," said Mrs. Wynne ; ** and a fifth son must not 
go on year after year being a burden to his father. I 
am glad you have tried it ; we should scarcely have 
been justified in not doing so ; but David himself is 
indifierent, indeed he rather prefers a more useful and 
active life." 

" What will he say to us ten years hence for having 
allowed him to enter the other service ?" 

** I cannot say. But I think, say what he will, that 
we shall have done the best that circumstances allowed 
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118 to do. Yoa see he has not talent enough of any 
kind to make his way in sach an over-populated 
country as is this. After all, one clever man Uvea in 
luxury only by half-starving twenty mediocre ones." 

** Well, my dear, will you take the responsibility ?" 

" No ; only a man who knows the world can make 
such a decision as this. Yerj likely I do not feel the 
half-and-half position which it entaUs half enough." 

Mr. Wynne took two more days to consider the 
matter, talking it fully over with his wife on the 
Saturday evening; and on Sunday, after the early 
dinner, he took up his hat and went to call on Dr. 
Vane, who referred him to the second Master, Mr. 
Perring, as one who knew far more of David Wynne 
than he did himself. Mr. Perring gave a very poor 
account of the boy's abilities, but added some kindly 
words about his honesty and steadiness. Another 
loDg talk followed in the afterooon under the catalpa- 
tree, and the result was that Mr. Wynne called David 
into the drawing-room after tea. 

" So you wish to leave school and go to sea ?" 

** Yes, papa," answered po6r David, who had been 
suffering the sickness of '* hope deferred" all this long 
week. 

" You have counted the cost ? — that you will not 
hold a position half so eligible in the eyes of the world 
as you might hold if you stayed in England P" 

" Oh, yes, I don't care for that." 

** But you may ten years hence, and blame me for 
letting you enter the merchant-service at all." 

"I think not, papa." 

"Why?" 

*' Because a merchant captain can be just as good a 
man as a Eoyal Navy one." 

"Eh, what?" 

"I mean," repeated David, sturdily, though his face 
was crimson, " I don't care what men think of me, and 
being a merchant man needn't make me a bit less of 
a good man." 
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" No, indeed," answered his father warmly, " there 
may be coarser temptations in the one, but there are 
more ensnaring ones in the other. Well, mamma 
tells me that this is no sudden fancy, so I will see 
about it at once." 

"Thank you." 

** But remember you are not to consider yourself 
bound for life. The first voyage, I believe," always 
disgusts and disenchants, so I only let you go on con- 
dition that you will make two, and give the profession 
a fair trial ; but if you still dislike it and wish to leave 
it, I will do the best I can for vou in England." 

** Thank you ; but, papa, I shall never dislike it." 

"We shall see. Well, God bless you, my boy. 
Make a fair and brave start, and the battile of life is 
half won already." 

David hurried away, found his mother, sat down be- 
side her, and managed to squeeze her hand. Barbara 
and Will and Laura were in the parlour too, so he 
could not do more. 

And in his dreams that night he dreamt that the 
figure-head of his first ship was his mother, and his 
first voyage to Heaven. 

His last conscious thought had been a prayer that 
he might never disappoint her. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

A WEDDrSTG IN POBTLAND PLACE. 

*' Look through mine eyes with thine, true wife. 
Round my true heart thine arms entwine ; 
IVJy other dearer life in life, 

Look through my very soul with thine ! 
Untouched with any shade of years, 

May those kind eyes for ever dwell ! 
They have not shed a many tears 

Dear eyes, since first I knew them welL'' 

Tennyson. 

On a bright morning three months later, great was 
the hum and commotion at No. — , Portland Place. 
Madame St. Croix flitting from one room to the other, 
superintending not only her daughter's toilette, but 
that of her four bridesmaids, Barbara, Elizabeth, 
Laura, and a second cousin Grace Gordon, whom 
this wedding rescued for one bright July day from 
the trammels of a London schoolroom. 

" Mamma, you give yourself no rest," said Isabella, 
as her mother for the tenth time, just looked in to 
see how ** ma petite amie's " hair was progressing 
under her maid's agile fingers. 

"They are just complete, Elizabeth an angel — et 
tu — ah, but they await me," and away Madame St. 
Croix ran. 

There is no need to detail the wedding, nor the 
breakfast that followed it, nor how hot and angry M. 
St. Croix's delicate compliments made Barbara. At 
last bride and bridegroom were off for their first quiet 
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week at the Lakes, and second scarcely less so in 
Perthshire; old General Kelso having expressed so 
earnest a wish to see his almost unknown grand- 
daughter and her husband, that his invitation could 
not be refused. 

But the toils of the day were as little over for those 
left in Portland Place, as for the pair now on their 
way to Cumberland. In the afternoon a visit to the 
Botanical Eete had been planned, and in the evening 
was to follow a " soiree dansante " according to their 
hostess, a ball according to the delighted Laura. 

Mrs. Wynne had, far from reluctantly, been obliged 
to decline taking part in the afternoon's entertain- 
ment, for Mrs. Crane had oflfered to pay her half an 
hour's visit on her- way from Liverpool; and Mr. 
"Wynne gladly availed himself of the good excuse of 
keeping his wife company to remain at home himself. 
Barbara went in to them just before the f§te party 
started. 

" Well, dear Barbara, so you are just ready ! I am 
so sorry for you." 

" Do you know, mamma, I don't mind it a bit ? I 
am BO glad the wedding is over, that Madame St. 
Croix may drag us where she likes, it can only last 
this day." 

" That one feeling has been one's support through- 
out, and I think Isabella, poor child, would have been 
puzzled if we had fought for a quiet sensible day. 
Certainly Madame St. Croix shines as a hostess ; how 
attentive she is to every one, and how tastefully every- 
thing was arranged." 

" Frank declared he didn't know me," said Barbara 
with a smile, "and as for Hargrave, he thinks if 
Madame St. Croix would but take my dress in hand 
for one week even, I might be a presentable woman 
yet." 

** Too frenchified for me," said Mr. Wynne, eyeing 
the elegant little bonnet and flowing dress super- 
ciliously. 
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«* Not for to-day," said his wife, "though for home 
wear, I should think so too. When it will be worn 
again I don't know, at Liverpool perhaps." 

" Ob mamma, do mind you ask Mrs. Crane eyeij' 
thing ;" but here Laura, happy and breathless, looked 
in for her sister and away she went. 

"Eeally, Barbara seems quite happy," said Mi. 
Wynne, " I had always fancied she and Paul had bewi 
such allies that the parting would have tried h^ a 
good deal, but perhaps after they were boy and girl 
the fancy died out." 

" No not that, but Barbara does not fret against 
inevitable trouble as she once used to do ; and really, 
as she says, she is I am sure quite relieved that it is 
all over, and the parting such as it is consummated." 

" Partings seem never ending," said Mr. Wynne 
with a sigh, '' first David, now Paul ; Eord House is 
growing a great deal too big for us." 

" Ah, but we have grandchildren now to fill the old 
nurseries ; think of dear Hetty and her boys there,**' 
answered Mrs. Wynne, struggling with tears of joy. 

" Dear, sweet Hetty, to think that she should be so * 
tried. What is it P two months now since she has 
been out of doors, that blooming, happy girl ; there's 
not one of the others like her." 

" No, Will most, he has just the same blue eyes 
and smile, escaping all handsomeness as he does. No 
it is in our grandchildren we must look to see Hetty 
reflected." 

** And next there will be Will, and then Hargrave. 
I wish we heard from David." 

" He will have a letter ready by the first oppor- 
tunity I feel sure ; and in eight months now will be 
in old England again, all the better for the change, I 
really have no doubt." 

Just a month ago David had' sailed in the " Fire- 
fly " for Rio Janeiro, full of hope. No one will 
wonder that Mr. Wynne had given way when the 
last parting came, far more than his wife ; but David, 
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happily for his mother, kept up his steadfast untear- 
fulness to the last ; content that safe in the bottom of 
his box, (unknown to any but herself and him) lay a 
photograph of her, and that within the case, so as no 
one could find it, lajr a little wave of that rippling, 
brown Hair. One most matter of fact letter from 
Gravesend was as yet all that had reached them. 

Mr. Wynne sat a few minutes in silence, then went 
to the window, watching the ceaseless bustle of the 
street below. 

" Five minutes to three," he said, pulling out his 
watch, ** surely Mrs. Crane ought to be here, — ah, 
there is a cab stopping now." 

And in two minutes more the butler ushered in 
"Mrs. Crane." 

Mrs. Wynne rose, and welcomed with a double por- 
tion of her warmth and grace, one who for two long 
months had been waiting on her daughter almost as 
tenderly as she herself could have done. Mrs. Wynne 
had not been able to leave home for more than one 
fortnight ; and indeed had not Hetty been very ill, she 
could not have felt justified in leaving her husband 
and home, with David's departure so near, at all. 

" I really need not introduce you to my husband, 
we both feel you are an old friend." 

Mrs. Crane smiled and held out her hand to Mr. 
Wynne's cordial grasp. She was tall, her features 
plain, but the contour of her face that lovely oval 
which surely carries half the palm of beauty in itself. 
Her eyes wearing the calm, subdued, and yet con- 
tented expression of one who has known great trouble, 
but who, letting trouble neither wither nor hopelessly 
depress her, has wrung a blessing from it, even against 
its will. 

" And how did you leave Hetty ?" asked Mr. Wynne 
almost in the same breath as his courteous " I hope 
you are quite well." 

" So much better, lying on the sofa, little Frank 
fast asleep in her arms." 
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"And poor little Frank himself?" asked Mrs. 
Wynne. 

" Eather stronger ; still, poor little fellow, very far 
from well." 

" Ah, he'll never be reared," said Mr. "Wynne sadlj, 
though he had never had an opinion on the "health of 
any one of his own ten babies. 

"I must own I fear not," answered Mrs. Crane; 
'* but Henrietta — I cannot now call her Mrs. Cradock 
—is full of hope, and that is all in his favour. As for 
Master George, you would not know him, Mrs. 
Wynne, he is such a fine bonnie boy : my cousin is w> 
proud of his son and heir, and I really believe littie 
George half knows his father's step already." 

" I cannot fancy Mr. Cradock with a baby," said 
Mrs. Wynne amused. 

"I assure you, when he is in the nursery, he is 
quite unhappy if Georgie be in any one's arms but 
his own ; and Georgie begins to crow at the first sight 
of him, — at least so cousin George and Hetty fondly 
believe." 

*'And Hetty" — pursued Mrs. Wynne eagerly— 
**but how selfish we have been. Do, Mrs. Crane, 
take off your bonnet, and let me ring for some refresh- 
ment at least ; Madame St. Croix begged I would see 
you had everything you could want." 

" No, I thank you, I want nothing, I shall be home 
in half an hour, and them am to dine ; my brother-in- 
law is generally in by six. You were asking after Hetty, 
she is really getting well fast now, her old colour 
coming back. She looked so lovely this morning ia 
her white dressing gown and blue ribbons, her sweet 
blue eyes fixed on little weakly sleeping Frank, that 
I only wished you could have seen her with her eyes 
and cheeks so bright with happiness. She is looking 
forward with such pleasure to her sister's visit." 

" I really think I must run down with Barbara,'* 
said Mr. Wynne to his wife. " Ah, but Paul being 
away," he added, remembering himself, "I can't." 
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" Why not go down kte on Saturday and come back 
by the first train on Monday? — unless the excite- 
ment would be still too much for Hetty P" and Mrs. 
Wynne turned to Mrs. Crane. 

" Oh, no, I think not, if Mrs. Cradock knew that 
her father was coming. She does not get excited now, 
is far too really happy in herself, and as she is," added 
Mrs. Crane, her voice for the moment faltering ; hus- 
band and child had both for two short years been 
hers. 

" Thanks very much I feel sure to yon," said Mrs. 
Wynne, warm even in her gentleness, laying her hand 
upon her visitor's, " the one little note our child wrote 
two days ago was full of the very great debt she owed 
to you." 

" No debt ; it was such a pleasure to feel of a little 
use again ; and nursing Mrs. Cradock must always 
be a pleasure. I never knew so sweet, so loveable, 
so unselfish a woman. If anything can save poor little 
Frank, it will be his mother's untiring devotion. If 
I have any fault to find with her, it is thinking too 
little of herself." 

"She was always so utterly unselfish," said the 
father. 

" She was always a great pet at home, as you will 
have seen," said the mother trying to smile at her 
partiality ; " and to think of such a darling in pain 
and anxiety has been almost more than we could bear 
through all the preparations for our son's wedding ; 
but Hetty, as you know, when she was once out of 
danger, would not hear of its being postponed further." 

Mrs. Crane was forced to leave them far sooner than 
Mr. ^nd Mrs. Wynne were ready to part with her, 
and went her own way to her sister's little suburban 
house in Camden Town. Her short married life and 
two years of luxury at Liverpool, seemed now like a 
" dream when one awaketh." 

The Eegent's Park party came home to a six o'clock 
dinner, well pleased but rather tired; and so after 
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dinner Barbara and Elizabeth retreated to Isabella's 
former bedroom, and talking freely of the events of 
the day, rested there in preparation for the farther 
fatigues and pleasures awaiting them. Mrs. Wynne 
paid them a most welcome visit of ten minutes to de* 
tail more fully than she had been able to do in pabHc, 
all the particulars which Mrs. Crane had given of 
Henrietta and her twin sons. 

" Now I must go back to Mme. St. Croix," slie 
said rising ; " I have really been rude in slipping away 
for so long." 

'' Oh, mamma, she will be glad of a little quiet,** 
said Elizabeth. 

'^ No, I think not ; restless activity was always her 
character : who else would have a ball the very night 
before starting for the continent ? And yet one can- 
not help liking her, there is so much that is good and 
kind about her; she could not have been pleasanter 
and kinder to you two girls if you had been her own 
children.'* 

** Oh, and how good she is to that fulsome, tire- 
some M. St. Croix," burst out Barbara, and then 
laughed and added, '' but it is very ungrateful to say 
80, after all the attention he paid me as * Miss Wynne' 
all the afternoon, and all the flattering opinions of 
Paul which he poured into my ear, ' so happy to trost 
his darling child into the keeping of such an estima- 
ble husband." The only time I came unawares upon 
him with his ' darling child,' he was as snappish with 
her as could be. Poor Isabella ! how glad she most 
be that Paul fell in love with her, and put such a 
speedy end to all that nonsense." 

" Do you know what Will calls him ? 'The walk- 
ing humbug,' " added Laura laughing. '< I was so 
afraid once this afternoon that he would hear him. 
Grace Gordon did, and she laughed so, you can't 
think; and then M. St. Croix turned round and 
smiled so sweetly, and asked what we laughed atf 
I was obliged to point at a great green umbreUa 
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which an old lady just before us was using for a 
parasol." 

Mrs. Wynne looked grave : to Barbara, Laura's 
flippant amusement had been sufficient rebuke with- 
out this ; and when their mother went away she 
hastened to turn the conversation from their host and 
hostess to safer subjects. Mrs. Wynne encountered 
Will and Gordon on the landing ; and the very words 
she heard were " old walking humbug." 

"Will!" 

** Yes, mother," said the boy, turning back. 

" I want you for one moment." 

" Yes," and he followed her to the lesser drawing- 
room. 

'* My dear boy, I don't like that expression at all ; 
and it is very bad taste, to put it upon no higher 
ground, to speak so of your host, and a connection 
too." 

" O, mother, it just suits him." 

"Now, Will, don't let us have our old dispute 
about nicknames. You know I will have my way ; 
and I will not have it used again." 

Will's cheek flushed rather angrily. Mrs. Wynne, 
waited in silence a moment, then stroking that tell- 
tale cheek, and kissing his forehead, said kindly, '^ I 
own that I am vexed. Laura has been talking of 
him very flippantly, and says that, when you were all 
laughing at your using this very name this afternoon, 
he turned round and asked at what you were amused ; 
and so she was forced to tell something so like a lie 
that I should have thought you would have been 
taught never to use an expression which common 
shame forbids your repeating." 

" I did feel rather hot, I know." 

" And Laura is quite enough inclined to be super- 
cilious and satirical without your help." 

" Oh, mother, what I do and say can't signify to 
her." 

" But they do. Now Hargrave, David, and Gor- 
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don are gone, you two are thrown more and more 
together every day ; but remember, you are the elder." 

" She's such a good-natured, pleasant girl." 

" Very," answered Mrs. Wynne, warmly ; " full of 
good points, but not without faults, nor tendencies to 
them, any more than any other girl of twelve. You 
are two years older, and she loves you dearly ; so whit 
you say and do, or even think, must influence her, 
whether you wish it to do so or no. Now run off to 
Gordon ; he will wonder what has become of you." 

Will, however, lingered. " I don't like it, mother." 

" What ?" 

" Having any influence over another person." 

" No one can help themselves : it was the same with 
Paul and Barbara. But I don't want you to think 
of it further than by taking more pains with yourself. 
Now, if you stop, I cannot : Madame St. Croix will 
wonder what is become of me." And she kissed him 
fondly, and was gone. 

The evening passed off happily : the invited guests 
were pleasant people. Madame St. Croix by her 
lively, gracious manners spread ease around her. Thus 
all went to bed at three in the morning, well pleased. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE LITTLE SONS. 

** When sorrow all our hearts would ask 
We need not shun our daily task, 

Nor hide ourselves for calm. 
The herbs we seek to heal our wo e 
Familiar by our pathway grow, 
Our common air is balm.'' 

Burns. 

Late on Saturday night, Mr. Wynne and Barbara 
reached their long journey's end. Mr. Cradock was 
awaiting them in the hall, and gave Barbara so hearty 
a shake of the hand, that her heart at once warmed 
doubly towards him. 

Coffee and more substantial fare were awaiting them 
in the dining-room, and were very acceptable. 

" No Hetty ?'* said Mr. Wynne, looking round. 

" Oh, no ; she specially charged me with her very 
best love to you both, but not till this week has she 
even been down so low as the drawing-room : we must 
not look for her here for a long time. Barbara, you are 
doing nothing : let me give you some more chicken." 

The next morning dawned warm and bright. Bar- 
bara was up, and down punctually at nine, the Sunday 
breakfast hour in Aigburth Eoad, longing to pay a 
visit to the nursery on her way, yet not liking to do 
so unasked. 

Presently her father and brother-in-liaw came in to- 
gether. Mr. Cradock hoped that she was rested. 
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Mr. Wynne asked whether George were not a splen- 
did little fellow ? 

" I have not seen him." 

" Not seen him ! what a heartless aunt !" cried Mr. 
Wynne, amazed. "Why, I had a peep last night, 
and a fine show this morning : such a roar he set up 
at the sight of me !" 

"He knew you were a stranger," remarked Mr. 
Cradock, evidently pleased at his little son's discrimi- 
nation. " I am glad to hear him use his lungs even 
in such a deafening way ; Dr. Matthews says it does 
him good. But now let us get to breakfast. Ba^ 
bara, will you kindly take Hetty's place P" 

Barbara complied, thinking, but only sadly, not 
bitterly, how such behaviour on the part of his little 
daughter would have been regarded. 

After breakfast came Clarke with mistress's love, 
and she hoped that Mr. and Miss Wynne would come 
up and see her as soon as they could do so. They went 
up to her sitting-room, — the room where, during her 
last visit, Barbara had so often seen her distracted with 
pains, mental and bodily, which she vainly tried to 
hide from her very sister. 

Henrietta had made an effort, and was already on 
the sofa awaiting them, in the white dressing-golm 
and blue ribbons which Mrs. Crane had truly described 
as so becoming. Her fair face was still pale, but a 
bright red flush of expectation was lighting up cheek 
and lips, and at first sight made her more like happj, 
blooming Henrietta Wynne than she had looked for 
two years now. 

" Don't rise, my darling," cried Mr. Wynne, bend- 
ing over her, and giving her such a kiss I 

" I don't rise, not because you forbid it, but because 
I can't," she answered, with her old saucy smile, keep- 
ing his hand fast in her long white fingers tdll she 
caught him looking sadly at their transparency and 
thinness, and with a smile and blush buried them out 
of sight under her dressing-gown. 
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** You are getting on, my poor dear ?" 

" Don't caU me your * poor dear,' as if I wanted 
pity. Getting onP — famously. Last Sunday I was 
not up till four in the afternoon — see what a stride I 
have made in one week." 

'* You have a great many more strides to make yet," 
began Mr. Wynne, sadly. 

** Before I and your two little grandsons are in dear 
old Ford House? Yes» but we shall be as quick 
about them as we can. Papa, I do take it very ill 
that you have not yet made a single remark upon my 
boys." 

" George is a fine little fellow, but poor Frank " — 

" * Poor dear !' * Poor Frank !* Papa, we don't want 
any pity. Frank is running a race with me in getting 
strong and sensible. I really heard him taking a 
second in one of Georgie's roaring fits this morning." 

" That was at sight of me," answered Mr. Wynne, 
quaintly ; " something about me frightened both alike." 

" Ah, they will soon know you — they do me and 
Goorge. Just think of my having two sons of my 
own," and she buried her happy face upon his shoulder ; 
*^ I shall have another Ford House, all noise and fun, 
some day." 

'' Little noise and fun now, my dear ! Indeed, it's 
a great deal too big for us." 

*' No, not a bit. I shall want three great big rooms 
every time I come, and that will be whenever I'm 
asked — and George can make time. But, Barbara, 
come and tell me all about the wedding." 

" Ah, my dear, it was nothing with you lying ill 
here." 

" Papa, you will make me quite angry, and any ex- 
citement is most strictly forbidden. Think how grave 
Dr. Matthews will look if I have to tell him this after- 
noon, ' Yes, Doctor, I do feel very bad, but father's 
been to see me, and he did put me in such a passion 
you can't think.'" 

Mr. Wynne smiled* Hetty laughed, sighed^ and. 
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smiled again. " It is being so happy that makes me 
so nonsensical. I shall be wiser when I'm up and 
about again. But where's George all this time ?*' 

'' We left him in the dining-room. He meant \a 
to enjoy you all to ourselves," said Barbara, gratefully. 

'* Do just — ah, but he must be in the nursery, or he 
would have been here before now. Ah, that's his 
step!" 

Her wifely look of expectation gladdened Barbara's 
heart. In another moment Mr. Cradock came in, and 
though he only took his stand behind the sofa, and 
simply said, *' I hope dressing has not over-fatigued 
you," Hetty, albeit the quieter for his presence, looked 
all the more content. 

"Now, Barbara, please tell me everything, how 
Mme. St. Croix was dressed, and whether Isabella"— 

** No, no, my dear," put in Mr. Cradock at once, 
" you have had your father and sister quite as long as 
is good for you, at once, already. Indeed, I believe it 
is quite time for us to be preparing for Church." 

Barbara took the hint and departed, but was dressed 
quite in time to have a good five minutes with her two 
little nephews ; both of whom were, to her undiscri- 
minating eye, equally ugly and dear. 

Luncheon passed off fairly, and so did the space be- 
fore afternoon service, though Mr. Wynne was every 
minute meditating an escape to bis daughter — a design 
that Mr. Cradock, with unfailing politeness and pa- 
tience, never failed to contravene. Barbara had sub- 
mitted at once to his courteous " I think Henrietta 
must be left to rest till after our late dinner." 

After dinner, at first Barbara, then her father, stole 
away to the drawing-room, and had a quiet hour*8 
happy talk with a sister and daughter whom absence 
made but doubly dear ; Hetty was looking paler than 
in the morning, and seemed more inclined to listen 
and less to talk, but listened with undiminished inte- 
rest to every word of her old home and its inmates. 

Then Mr. Cradock came in and said, " My dear, it 
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is quite time you were upstairs," rang the bell for 
Clarke, gave nis wife his arm, half carried her up 
stairs, and hurried back to his guests. 

"Poor Hetty! she is sadly changed," said Mr. 
Wynne. 

'* Indeed P" answered the husband, looking sur- 
prised ; " she is of course still far from strong, but I 
have thought her all day looking so remarkably well. 
You must come down for another Sunday before Bar- 
bara leaves us, and see how she is progressing; we 
shall be so pleased to see you." 

Barbara thought this very pleasantly as well as 
courteously said. 

'^ Thank you, I shall like it of all things. I quite 
dread the thought of returning to that empty house." 
Meantime the inhabitants of the ''empty house" 
felt strange and dreary too. No clatter at breakfast, 
no mirth at dinner, no afternoon walk, no noisy, happy 
supper. Never mind, in a little time they would dis- 
cover the few compensations of their present dulness, 
— the cosiness, the unity of will and purpose of a 
small party, — and Will himself would cease to feel a 
laugh in which there were no brothers to join, a hollow 
mocking vent for gladness. 

That day three weeks Mr. Wynne travelled north- 
wards again to fetch Barbara home on the Monday. 
How had that fortnight fared with her? Prosper- 
ously, Barbara felt. Mr. Cradock had for the last few 
mornings paid her the compliment of treating her so 
far as a sister as to read the Times the latter half of 
breakfast, instead of making talk all through the rather 
appalling tSte-h-tSte meal; they had also found a 
common source of interest in the nursery and in 
German literature ; and though each had still many 
old-standing prejudices against the other to outlive, 
both began to suspect, even to hope, that they would 
be outlived in time. As for Hetty, Barbara saw her 
surprise her father by entering the dining-room at 
breakfast-time, with little less than a mother's pride. 
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'' Why, papa, are you too astonished to kiss met I 
believe you are horrified to see how Dearly a great 
Gradock invasion is impending over Ford House !" 

" Wait a minute, let me look at you/' answered Mr. 
Wynne, taking her hands. 

Very lovely she looked as she stood there» cap, 
shawl, and dressing-gown, all at last discarded. H^ 
hair was simply dressed, and the fair face and graceful 
figure had certainly gained in mature beauty more 
than they had lost in youthful charms. 

Mr. Gradock fidgeted. Barbara came to the zescua 
'' Papa, she must not be kept standing. This is a 
great feat in honour of your arrival. She went to bed 
an hour earlier last night on purpose to make it. And 
does she not look well ?*' 

" More beautiful than ever," said Mr. Wynne, in 
his most matter-of-fact tone, as stating so evident a 
truth that there was no fear of contradiction. 

Hetty turned to her husband and smiled. Some- 
body else had, on first seeing her that morning, un- 
consciously looked such admiration that even her 
father's words fell flat after this glance. 

" Now, you know, I expect you all to be very good 
to me," said she, taking her old place behind the urn; 
" there, papa, you shaU put in the sugar, Barbara the 
cream and tea, and I must have my old place, Barbara 
knows it of old. The honour mine, the trouble some 
one else's, — stop one minute, one cup must be all my 
own." 

Her hand was still so tremulous that the tea 
trickled into the cup in so absurd a manner, that she 
half laughed and cned at her weakness, but it was 
complete at last, and holding the saucer with both 
hands, she rose and put it before her husband. 

"There!" she said, cheek, eye, and lip smiling, 
" that's the first cup of tea that your wife has pour^ 
out these three months. What do you give her 
for it?" 

Not a kiss before two spectators, but Mr. Cradock 
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pressed the trembling hand tight, and gave her in re- 
turn a smile which Hetty now thought was worth all 
the more evident tokens of affection in the world. 
She lay up after breakfast, but had her two little boys 
in to love and be admired. 

"Here's an improved godson for you," she said, 
happily, holding out little Francis Wynne Gradock to 
his grandfather. 

''And here's the king of babies," said Mr. Gradock, 
catching his wife's tone for the minute, as he took his 
little firot-born son from Mrs. Giles' arms, " and the 
image of his mother." 

"H'm," said Mr. Wynne, rather discontentedly 
comparing the sweet fair face of his daughter with the 
red vacant one of his grandson. 

** Oh, but it it very like," put in Barbara, " George's 
are Hetty's eyes all over, and his hair is getting so 
much lighter, and has just the same bright tinge." 

** For all that, this is mamma's own true boy," said 
Hetty herself, pressing little Frank tight, "we two 
will buffet through the world hand in hand, won't we, 
Frankie P and leave great happy Georgie to fight his 
own way." 

Georgie looked at his mother with a serene benig- 
nant smile, and nodded his little head in such grave 
apparent consent to this arrangement that even Mr. 
Gradock laughed. 

'' We shall see, shan't we P" he said to his smiling 
good-tempered heir, with a smile, " papa and George, 
versus mamma and Frank. There, Giles, take him, — 
I want, my dear, just to inquire after Mr. Brown, he 
was very unwell last night, and do pray send Frank 
away too, you are doing too much." 

" Oh, no, we must have them a little longer : Bar- 
bara will look after George." 

''I am sure you were enough worried with that 
child last night," he persisted. 

"Not worried, George, — ^you don't understand a 
mother's pleasures yet." 
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*^ A very harmful pleasure, your always having tliat 
fretful child with you, do pray let Elizabeth take it" 

Hetty kept it tight a minute, her bright face a littla 
clouded. Frank was lying so peacefully in her arms^ 
so perfectly happy and content for once with simply 
turning round the wedding ring that hung so loosely 
on her thin third finger, it seemed cruel to call him 
fretful, more cruel to part herself from her predoos 
treasure, most cruel of all to disturb his present happy 
dreams. Still Mr. Cradock lingered, and Barbara's 
spirit grew hot within her. Surely Hetty would never 
submit to such blind tyranny. 

" Well, good-bye, my little boy, for the present,'* 
Henrietta said at last, speaking cheerfully with an 
effort, " take him gently, Elizabeth." 

But gentle as Elizabeth was, little Frank felt that 
she was an enemy in disguise, and whined and cried, 
and vainly tried to keep his hold upon his mother. 

** No, no, my little boy, be good," said Hetty sooth- 
ingly, her eye bright and anxious, " papa says you 
must not stay. — Pray don*t look so piteously at me, 
— stop, Elizabeth, I'll carry him up myself," and she 
sprang up. 

*' No, no," said Mr. Cradock calmly, laying his hand 
upon her, ''let him begin to learn obedience at last; 
that child is not to make the slave of you all its life 
that it has done these two months." 

Henrietta lay back with an effort, and breathed 
more freely when the feeble piteous cry for her was at 
last out of hearing. 

"Then I am going. I quite hope to be back in 
time to walk to church with you," said Mr. Cradock. 

** Thank you," answered Barbara coldly, with a 
great inclination to add, " but we know the way per- 
fectly well without you." 

The hall door closed behind him, and Hetty lay 
flushed and wearied, rallying herself with an effort to 
begin conversation again by saying, '* I suppose people 
are right in saying that obedience cannot be taught 
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too early, but I understand now what teachers mean 
by saying, * it hurts me a great deal more than it can 
you !' Papa, I remember your once saying that to 
Erank, and oh, how angry I was with you I It did 
seem adding su6h insult to injury. Besides, I could 
not believe it one bit. I hope little Prank will be 
wiser than his mother was in his place, and take her 
at her word. And so Frank is to be with you next 
Sunday ? to make up for not being at the wedding." 

** Yes, and to preach — Hetty, you ought to have 
been with us." 

" Ah, I shall hear him yet, and in his own church 
too, which will be better; that is, if all goes well. 
G-eorge has half promised me to take me down to Mer* 
riton from a Saturday to Monday, whilst we are with 
you. I should enjoy it so much. But you said you 
had a letter from David to show me." 

"Yes,! have it," answered Barbara, "shall I read it?" 

" Oh, no, I shall like to see the boy's writing for 
myself — how clear and good it is, Paul might take a 
lesson from him, — but the letter itself just as short as 
yours always are, papa." 

" Yes, bare facts and no comment, David all over," 
answered Barbara, " still, you see, he was ready for 
the first opportunity of sending a letter home." 

"You were always David's defender," said Hetty 
with a smile, " Oh, dear ! what fun we used to have 
before we all grew stupid and old, and grew out of the 
schoolroom tea ; never was such a piece of unappre- 
ciated promotion as that to the late dinner." 

In the evening the gentlemen stayed to chat over 
their dessert, and Barbara went up to the drawing- 
room to have a last long talk for many months to come 
yet ; but as often happens both sisters sat almost in 
silence, happy in their own way, but thoughtful, and 
wondering what further changes would be before they 
met again. 

One great change had taken place. Little Prank 
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had for seven long weeks been lying by the ode 
of the two little sisters in the Cradcick vaalt — and the 
mother P 

She reached Ford House with husband, nurse^ and 
child late one Saturday evening in October ; pale, and 
wearied out with her long journey, glad to make ta 
excuse of fatigue at once to go up stairs to bed, 
so as to hide herself from all those loving eyes ; be left 
to battle with the terrible aching at her heart alone ; 
to crush it down once more into its quiet resting- 
place before she met the happy home party, — and thus 
mar no pleasure of theirs by her own vain sorrow. 
She thought that she had long ago laid it to rest fior 
ever, nay that she was even thankful that a long life 
of ill-health (which was all little Frank could have 
known) had been spared him. But to see her mother 
and feel that 8he at four and forty had never known a 
grief which at four and twenty had three times torn 
her own poor heart, seemed too cruel. 

The next day she could look on all with a calmer, 
happier mind, could wonder at her last night's jealousy, 
and forget her own sorrow in thankfulness that her 
mother had never known such herself. Yes, she was 
really more than resigned, glad to think that ** her 
own little boy," as she had always called him, was 
safe from all the changes and chances of a life, which 
young as his mother still was, she herself had found 
very thorny. Hetty was glad also for another reason 
that she never breathed to others, a secret which died 
with her : that while little Frank lived, the sympathies 
and deepest affections of husband and wife had been 
divided ; as weeks passed on had oftener and oftener 
clashed. Now all the love and care of both were 
centred upon the same frail venture. 

Frail Henrietta might well feel it ; bonnie, blooming 
and rosy as little George had become. She had indeed 
been terribly taught not to set her affections upon any 
earthly thing, to have her treasure in heaven. And 
yet she was not unhappy, for she had the bracing con- 
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seiousness of daily trying to do her duty to the 
uttermost, both by husband and child. 

So she came down on the Sunday in her nice mourn- 
ing dress, happy smiling Gborgie in her arms, his own 
two plump little arms tight round her neck. And if 
she thought of the little frail arms which had once so 
often thus clung, of the little weary head so often laid 
to rest upon the shoulder on which Qeorgie, in a sud- 
den access of coquettish shyness, was hiding his face 
from bis admiring uncle and aunts, — she did not sigh, 
nor look the sadder, but met all with so frank, sweet 
and bright a voice and smile that Mr. Wynne re- 
marked to his wife, " Eeally, Hetty has got over little 
!Ebrank's death wonderfully." 

**0h, do give him to me," cried Laura, eagerly 
stretching out her arms, " Oh, what a darling he is ! 
mamma. Will I do just look ! hasn't he the sweetest 
£Eu;e— " but the little nephew not liking his stranger 
aunt's young arms so well as those of his mother, 
here puckered up his rosy face preparatory' to a loud 
assertion of his disapproval. 

"Tou had better wait till he knows you better," 
said Mr. Cradock, blandly ; *' take him, my dear, you 
cannot expect him to be nappy away from you in such 
a party of strangers." 

Hetty held out her arms, and George was soon once 
more full of smiles, patting with great admiration the 
scarlet bow fastening his mother's collar. 

*' Master G-eorge has a taste for gay colours at any 
rate," said Mr. Wynne. 

Hetty winced a little, but quickly rallied ; " Per- 
haps we shall see him in a scarlet coat himself one of 
these days : but he is keeping you all waiting, which 
is highly improper; I will go up to the nursery with 
him, and send Giles in to prayers." 

Tip Hetty went, and setting her little son out of 
harm's way on the floor, looked at herself in the glass. 

** I cannot wear it," and she had her hands upon 
the ribbon, then stopped, ''yet what does it signify? 
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George likes it so, and poor little Frank, will he kndv 
if— what is the outward sign of mourning P and yefc 
Barbara and mamma will wonder and think thafc 
fashion has made me heartless, and those lilac flowen 
in my bonnet — Oh, I wish I had stayed at Liverpool 
It is so hard, so — " 

There was a gentle pull at her long full skirt^ and 
looking down there was the sweetest, moat wistibl 
pair of blue eyes looking into her face, 

"Why, Qeorgie?" 

Still the wistful blue eyes gazed on as if wondenBg 
what could make mamma so forget her little boy. 

Hetty stooped do\vn in her warm impulsiye wayi 
took him in her arms, and pressed him tight. 

'* What's the matter with mamma, baby P Foolish, 
silly thoughts, papa cannot bear to see me all in black, 
and so long as we please him, what does it signify 
what the world says P — so long as I have you, how can 
I fret over the dear little brother whom you will never 
knowp There, mamma is not going to be so silly 
again the whole time she is here," and she walked 
with him to the window, and whilst he still played 
with that all-attractive ribbon, sang softly, unconscious 
of words or air, — 

** There is a land of pure delight, 
Where Saints immortal reign ; 
Eternal day excludes the night, 
And pleasures banish pain. 

** There everlasting spring abides, 
And never fading flowers ; 
Death, like a narrow sea, divides 
That heavenly land from our's. 

** Could we but stand as Moses stood, 
And view the landscape o'er ; 
Not Jordan's stream, nor death's cold flood. 
Should fright us from the shore." 

Barbara had come up to tell her that breakfast was 
waiting, but stood silently, unperceived at the door- 
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waj, listening to the gentle murmuring song, watch- 
ing the calm, lovely, slender figure, standing so un- 
consciously at the window, — the child in her arms- as 
happy and care-free as his young mother was suhdued 
and overburdened. " How little I once thought of 
Hetty ! how far she has left me behind !" was her 
thought, her heart full. 

Suddenly Henrietta awoke to the consciousness of 
Bom9 one's eyes upon her, started, turned round with 
a smile, gave her little son into the arms of faithful 
Giles, whose way to the nursery Barbara had been 
blocking up, and followed Barbara down stai/s, think- 
ing herself quite comforted, thinking it no shame for 
the sake of others to be bright and gay. 

And yet she was not really at rest till, in the twi- 
light that evening, as Mrs. Wynne and herself kept 
watch by sleeping rosy Georgie's crib, whilst all the 
others were at the evening service, she had poured 
out all the memories overlading her young heart to 
her mother ; had laid her head, as of old, upon that 
kind shoulder, and wept away her care. 

"There, mamma, you will think me more a child 
than ever, but I do feel quite different now, — as I did 
before I came. Papa shan't see red eyes when he 
comes in, shall he, baby ?" and she bent down and 
kissed the rosy cheek, ** he has plenty of cares without 
our troubling him. Now, dear mother, tell me all 
about Paul and Isabella ; Barbara told me they were 
to be asked to keep your birthday on Wednesday." 

And that evening Hetty chatted to her father, sang 
for Elizabeth and her mother, was always ready to 
leave others for her husband when he wanted her, 
and went to bed happy, yes, happy quite. Eightly 
governed, what an untold blessing was the buoyant 
spirit which had once been her greatest snare. 
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CHAPTEE XXI, 

A 7AHILY GATHEBOfG. 

** Should auld acquaintance be forgot. 
And never brought to mind ? 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot. 
And days of auld lang syne." 

Burks. 

" AiH) what does Paul say ?" Mrs. Wynne asked her 
husband, as they all met at the late dinner the next 
day. 

** Oh, he will come home with me to-morrow night, 
if you will send in the pony-carriage for Isabella and 
her luggage in the course of the afternoon. I said 
that I thought you, Barbara, would drive in for her." 

" Oh yes, papa, willingly." 

''We shall feel a little homelike then," poraoed 
Mr. Wynne, looking round the still, to him, emptj 
table, ** I wish Paul had not settled so far away from 
us ; indeed, I never could see why they did not take 
some of our empty rooms here." 

Barbara started immediately after Laura and Will's 
dinner, and reached the Bow Eoad, just as the Union 
clock struck three: in five minutes more she was 
knocking at the door of Paul's little suburban house, 
and was ushered by the neat Fordham maid into the 
dining-room. ^ 

''You? Surely I am not so unpunctnal as all 
that P" cried Isabella, starting up from a table strewn 
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with old chocolate merino, cut into all manner of 
shapes, " oh, no, it is not nearly the ;half hour yet," 
she added, looking relieved, '* I am so glad you are 
come," and she kissed her heartily. 

" How busy you look !" 

'* Yes, I was so wanting to get these three little 
frocks cut out before you came, they are for some 
poor children in our district ; Esther will make them 
whilst I am away, you can't think what a capital 
workwoman she is. Gome up with me whilst I dress." 

^* Yes, if I can't stay and finish what you are about, 
what is wanting ?" 

^* Only three little pairs of sleeves ; the worst is, 
there's only this old spotted bit of breadth to get it 
from ; do you remember Will spilling the soup down 
it last winter, and how fiercely Taul turned round on 
him P that was very nearly deciding me not to like 
Paul at all. But if you will be so good ; there are 
BciBSors, pins and pattern, and I will be as quick as I 
can," and away she ran. 

Barbara set to work in good earnest, and soon had 
not only finished the wonl set her, but had neatly 
tied up each little skirt and its et ceteras together, 
and collected the stray pieces into one tidy roll. Then 
she looked round on the little room fondly, as she did 
now on everything belonging to Paul. It looked so 
happy, bright, and homehke, in spite of the raw Lon- 
don fog beginning to master the late autumn sun- 
shine outside, that there was nothing to shake the 
conclusion to which she had happily come long ago, — 
that Paul had not only been wise to marry whom he 
had, but to marry so young. 

" Yes, they are so completely one. I can just fancy 
how she watches for him of an evening ; how he comes 
in bright and kind as he always did at Eord House, 
however tired ; and how they like the same music, 
books, and everything. Yes," and she sighed, *• Paul 
was quite right in laying most of the Liverpool faults 
on Mr. Cradock's marrying too late ; he was too old 
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to conform, Hetty too gav to care. Still, they ai0 
beginning to be happy in their own way, I belie?e." 

Here Isabella came down, in her autumn cloak and 
bonnet, looking fresh and happy, and so bright and 
almost gay, that Barbara glanced down her own ratber 
shabby attire with some discomfort. 

" Yes, you may well think that dress Vjerj plam and 
quite done for, for it is," sidd Isabella gaily, ** Toa 
know if Paul had been at home you would never haTe 
dared to buy such a thing." 

" No, I should not," said Barbara honestly, ** but I 
bought it when I was very melancholy," and she 
smiled, '* and I thought that no one now cared what 
I wore. But I don't mean to inflict such a dingy, ugly 
thing on myself or others again ; Elizabeth anal want 
complete setting up this winter, so we shall take ad- 
vantage of your being with us to help us in oar 
choice." 

'* No, no, I cannot help Elizabeth, she is so happj 
in her drabs and browns ; colours which I could never 
let you wear on any account ; besides I always like to 
see you in what I know you have chosen yourself, all 
you do is so alike." 

" Oh, by the by, Isabella," interrupted Barbara, 

^with a bright amused smile, " I have never thought 

again of those hand characters over which we so nearly 

quarrelled. You must bring them and let us enjoy 

them now, Hetty will be so much amused." 

" Oh no, no," answered Isabella colouring. 

*' Do ! you shall read them first, if you like, and 
leave out any very hard hits. Now, Isabella, you 
must consent." 

Barbara had seldom been so eager and determined. 
Isabella yielded, ran up, brought down the sealed en- 
velope, and off they started. They drove home quickly, 
first to get out of reach of London fog and Stratford 
odours, and then to reach Ford House. '* I am so 
longing to see Hetty," Isabella kept repeating. 

"• Where is Mrs. Cradock ?" was Barbara's first 
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question when they alighted a little before five at the 
well-known iron gates. 

** ITpstairs in the nursery, I think, miss," answered 
Hannah, who was as proud of the little Cradock as 
she had been in turn of every Wynne. 

." Are you quite well, Hannah ? and how are cook 
and Louisa ?" asked Isabella, as she alighted, *' I hope 
cook has quite lost her sore throat," and she followed 
Barbara who was half-way to the old nursery al- 
ready. 

She knocked and entered ; Hetty was sitting before 
the fire, little George had just fallen asleep in his 
cradle, his mother was still singing over her work. 

She held up her finger as Barbara entered with a 
most motherlike '' hush !" Then, seeing Isabella, she 
rose, held out her hand, with her sweetest, brightest 
smile, and offered her cheek frankly, saying warmly, 

*' I am so glad we shall know each other at last." 

" Yes, so am I," answered Isabella, a little shyly, 
afraid of waking baby, and a little awed at the tall, 
graceful, gracious, gentle-toned Englishwoman, whose 
unaffected beauty and manner put all acquired elegance 
to shame. 

Isabella knew, too, all that Henrietta had suffered, 
and beside a wife who had known and endured su<^ 
sorrow felt again a girl. 

" I will ring for Giles, and come down to you, as 
soon as she comes," continued Hetty, turning to Bar- 
bara, " unless," turning back to Isabella, " you will 
like to have one view of your little nephew first." 

She bent down, uncovered the rosy cheek, and 
looked at the unconscious little sleeper, as only a mo- 
ther can, — fondly, happily, yet anxiously ; trying, for 
the hundredth time in vain, to trace the future of her 
son in the few undeveloped idiosyncrasies of baby- 
hood. Barbara gazed with something of the same 
feeling, thinking, with a sigh, " heir to all that wealth." 

Hetty thought within herself, " heir to the kingdom 
of heaven, how can I ever train him F" 
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And Isabella gazed, hoping that snch a treason 
might one day be her own. 

*^ Well P'' asked Barbara, as she and her sister-in- 
law, stood in silence over the warm fire, which In* 
bella had fonnd awaiting her in the room that was 
known now as Paul and Isabella's, '' but, of course, 
after hearing so much, you must be disappointed ?" 

'' Disappointed P Oh, no, she is only so d^erent, 
80 far above anything I had imagined,T-one feels so 
little, so — so near earth beside her." 

*• Dear Hetty," said Barbara, her heart fall as it 
always was now at the very name of the elder sister 
whom she had once thought so over-rated, ^* yes, pi^ 
frets after her lost beauty, her gaiety and brightness, 
and round, happy, buoyant face and figure ; but to me 
she is so far lovelier as she is now, sweet, unselfish, and 
subdued. Yet she was growing her old, bright, happv 
self again before little Frank's death, it is that which 
as I can't help feeling has at last quenched that ove^ 
flowing happiness of her's for ever ; but I believe she 
cheats herself into thinking that she hides this firom 
every one, — and she certainly does from her husband, 
— and I hope no one will ever undeceive her." 

'^ I suppose," said Isabella gently, '* that time will 
at last cure even such a pain as the loss of a child, 
and that dear little fellow — " 

** Georgie P yes, he is strong enough now, but to 
have lost three — " 

*^ 1 wonder she is alive at all," interrupted Isabella 
with a sudden twitching of lips and hands, " if—" 

** Now when we meant to be so merry I have been 
making you sad, and Hetty is perfectly happy in her 
own way — far above our's, as you say ; — but mamma 
will be wondering what we can be about, let me help 
you dress for dinner now, and then you and she can 
enjoy yourselves whilst we are all upstairs ; she will 
not dress to-day, it is not one of her good days." 

" She is not in pain, I hope ?" 

*^ No, it is only the dampness which there always 
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musfc be at this time of the year. She has been won- 
derfully well on the whole this summer, I do think it 
must be Gordon's having been away." ' 

" Is he happier at school ?" 

" Yes, and is really quite a nice spruce little fellow^ 
only just at the age to be above caring much for either 
mother or sister ; still it is a pleasure in itself to see 
him on the high way to be a thorough boy at last. I 
don't know but that after Christmas we shall have him 
home again ; quiet as David was we all miss him ter- 
ribly, and papa cannot bear having only Will about, — 
the school-room seems so stupid and dull." 

" I shall never forget your taking me to it that first 
evening, how bright and pleasant it looked, and how 
delightful it was to hear such a hubbub again, — ^yes, 
one does not like to think those days are over for 
ever." 

** I want to have a revival of them to-morrow; indeed 
if Mrs. Paul Wynne consent, there is no obstacle in 
the way. Papa and mamma dine out, and Will and 
Laura want the elders to dine early, and have a gene- 
ral school-room tea as soon as Paul comes in. He 
won't mind dining in town for once ?" 

** Oh, no ! I am so glad you thought of it, he will 
enjoy it as much as myself, I am sure. How grandly 
Laura will do the honours!" 

" Yes, it will be her and Will's entertainment, — 
you can't think how fond those two are growing of 
each other, and they do one another a world of good." 

Barbara sighed a little. 

'* Now what for you sigh P" asked Isabella, turning 
round and taking Barbara's hands to ensure an an- 
swer. 

" Only I hate there being only one brother at home," 
answered Barbara, warmly, and then smiling at her 
own vehemence, she added, " papa laughs and says he 
will have Gordon back at Christmas if mamma will 
promise that she will not spoil him ; but if she under- 
take not to do so, I doubt if I could do as much^ — 
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unless Laura would take to him, and give me up a 
UttlebitofWill." 

" Tou poor brotherless thing !'* 

" Not quite, because I think next to mamma I have 
David, and do you know we are half hoping that he 
may be here by Christmas Day ; just think how de- 
lightful." 

And Barbara did not look very unhappy, nor bad 
her unusual flow of information and observation given 
any proof of her being so in the worst of ways — use- 
less repining— at all. 

How famUiar Paul's step seemed in the hall that 
evening, Barbara was springing up to meet and greet 
him, but Isabella forestalled her. Perhaps great hap- 
piness will make even the unselfish selfish, just then 
Barbara felt so ; as if for once the young wife might 
have let Paul's sister cheat herself into feeling once 
more the first. Isabella, however, had more sense 
than Barbara thought. She kissed Mr. Wynne warmly, 
whispered to her husband, '' Paul, save me a few mi- 
nutes before dinner," and then ran up stairs herselt 
whilst Paul turned with his father into the drawing- 
room. 

Upstairs she poked the fire, drew the curtains closer, 
tried to put Paul's things more conveniently still; and 
then lighting the candles, took a letter out of her 
dressing-case, and read it carefully, Paul coming in as 
she had reached the ill-formed signature of '' St. John 
Kelso." 

"From Woolwich?" asked Paul. 

"Yes." 

" How does he take my letter P" 

" Why, better than I expected," answered Isabella, 
" altogether, I think he is coming round ; at any rate, 
he is not half so violent, and does not call poor M. St. 
Croix a single name." 

" I daresay his explosion to you last time did him 
good — still it would never have done to let such terms 
be allowed between you. Ah, yes ; it will all settle 
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down now — Met Colonel St. John be umpire,' well 
that is but fair, seeing that M. St. Croix is not quite 
like a relation to either of you, and that the Colonel 
is the boy's guardian." 

" Paul !" 

•* What ?" 

" Tou know, preach as you do to St. John, you like 
M. St. Croix no better—" 

" He has behaved so injudiciously," put in Paul, 
perhaps conscious of his guilt, and so avoiding a direct 
answer at all, '* why interfere with a boy of St. John's 
age P he can have no influence, no authority. If the 
boy be extravagant, let Colonel St. John take him to 
task, not one in such an invidious position as poor M. 
St. Croix ; at the same time, I rather admire him for 
insisting that St. John shall write him an apology for 
his insolent letter, — there the boy put himself entirely 
in the wrong." 

" He'll never get the apology," said Isabella, as if 
in her turn she could not help being a little glad that 
St. John held out. 

*' Now, Isabella, I see I think better of your own 
brother than you do. It is the threat of all the Bor- 
deaux pocket allowance being withdrawn that St. John 
is so indignantly defying ; if he had not been threat- 
ened, I believe that he would have apologised so soon 
as the first burst of rage was over. As it is, I really 
think he will do so before long, in spite of it. Apolo- 
gise, and perhaps decline further remittances, though 
that would be a terrible penalty to pay for indulging 
pride." 

" To treat a boy of sixteen like a school-boy," said 
Isabella, her eyes flashing. 

** To make everybody so uncomfortable, and put us 
all on such touchy ground," said Paul, '' I complain 
more of that ; ten to one but that some day we shall 
be accused of encouraging, if not inciting him ; could 
not you ask your mother to advise M. St. Croix hence- 
forth to leave her son alone P if he will undertake to 
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do that, I will undertake to extort an apology for thk 
one piece of impertinent indignation. St. John is at 
the bottom a right feeling boy, and would not persist 
in a refusal which must pain your mother so much. 
I tell you what, we'll go over to Woolwich and see 
him." 

" Oh, thank you, Paul, but how will you make 
time ?" 

'' Oh, we must make it somehow ; of course it would 
be much easier and pleasanter to us and him, to have 
him at Mile End on Sunday ; but I do think M'. Si 
Croix might take umbrage at that with good reason. 
But mind, if there's another piece of this work, I 
can't and won't move a finger in it. M. St. Croix, 
Colonel St. John, and St. John himself must fight it 
out between them. I won't run the chance of your 
getting involved in the boy's quarrels." 

Paul entered with full zest into the proposed 
schoolroom tea, so the plan was quite settled, and 
Mrs. Wynne privately gave Will and Laura earte 
blanche as regarded provisions for the entertainment 
of their morrow's guests. 

A most marvellous medley of good things was the 
result, — sausages, muffins, cake, apricot jam, &c., for 
use, and two very tastefully arranged vases of autumn 
flowers for beauty. Everyone at entering uttered 
heartfelt exclamations of admiration, and then did 
full justice to the good cheer before them. 

At last even goodnatured Isabella, and scarcely less 
so Barbara, would and could no longer respond to 
Will's pressing invitations to take something more; 
and Laura at length had rest from her duties as tea- 
maker, duties which, heavy as they had been, she had 
executed with great grace and graciousness. 

'^ She is a little like Hetty," Paul whispered to 
Barbara, as the tea-party broke up. 
But to this Barbara could not assent. 
" Now let's put out the candles, and be jolly," said 
Will, placing deaeited chair after chair^ with light- 
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hearted rapidity, before the fire; "Isabella, tell us 
something amusing, some good horrible story." 

^* Yes, a ghost story," added Laura. 

*' No, no, Isabella, read us our own characters, this 
is the very time, firelight to hide our blushes, and all 
in good humour enough to bear the hardest hits," 
said Barbara. 

" What characters ?" asked Will. 

Barbara explained. 

** What did you ?" Paul whispered to his little wife, 
who without any fuss or publicity had managed to get 
next l^im. 

^* Yes, it was my mania just then, I had had nothing 
else to do at Hampton, and to come into such a splen- 
didly large field was irresistible ; but indeed I wrote, 
I feel sure, so much nonsense and made such bad 
guesses that I shall be ashamed to read it." 

"Oh, but you must," interrupted Will; "I do 
wonder what you said of Paul." 

" Oh, I think Isabella must be allowed to leave that 
out," put in Barbara, eagerly. 

"Why?" asked Paul himself; "no, if you are all 
prepared to stand fire, I will. — But I warn you, mOd 
as she seems, this litfcle woman can be very severe 
when she pleases." 

" If she is very hard on us, we'll fight it out over a 
game at bagatelle afterwards," put in Will, impa- 
tiently; "now, then, Isabella, be quick." 

Up Isabella started, " You know I am quite ashamed 
— but as I am going to read it, it is no good making 
a fuss first," and away she went. 

In a little more than a minute she was back 
again. 

" Now, Paul, you must read it," and she put the 
aealed envelope into her husband's hands. 

" I ? I shan't be able to make anything of this 
little cramped frenchified hand ; no, you wrote, and 
you must interpret. And now, pray sit down and be 
still, but remember a forfeit of a halfpenny for every 
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mistake, to go towards the formation of a second feast 
like the present." 

Isabella perched herself on a footstool which she 
had placed at Paul's feet, — she was still a little too 
girlish, in some things, staid Barbara thought, — and 
with very genuine blushes and misgiyings, she opened 
the envelope. 

" Mr. and Mrs. Wynne I pass over without askins 
leave," she began, "so — why, Paul comes first — ** and 
she looked down a little anxiously. 

" Tou mustn't miss a word," put in Will at once. 

"All or none I say too," said Paul; "I am quite 
prepared for something very severe and impertinent, 
knowing you as I do now." 

" I am only afraid it's too flattering to be good for 
you to hear," retorted Isabella, "except just the end, 
— 'firm, good-tempered,' — oh, dear, what nonsense it 
all is ; I can't let you know how silly I was when I 
first came here." 

" I am very sorry, my love, that greater knowledge 
of the world and the Wynnes makes you find me weak 
and cross instead. There, give it me ; I know the 
idea of deducing characters in this way is mere non- 
sense, so I fear, however complimentary you were, I 
shall not be able to get up a blush. Now, ladies and 
gentlemen, attention. 

** * Paul Boughton Wynne, aged one and twenty, 
firm, good-tempered, no doubt about his own opinion,' 
(what a gentle way of naming conceit,) ' honest and 
truthful' 

" Now, Isabella, I put it to you," he broke oS, 
** can you pretend to say you were only thinking of 
my hands when you wrote that ?" 

" Very nearly, — not quite, because I remember so 
liking the way you behaved to Mr. and Mrs. Wynne, 
that though I was nearly putting down something a 
little disagreeable, I could not do it." 

Paul laughed : " That is no answer, — but women 
can't reason, bo I'll go on," 
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** ' Barbara Wynne,' (look how careful she is, 

leaving blanks for second names that never existed,} 
* downright, quite as truthful as Paul, but not — ' Bar- 
bara, are you prepared ?" 

" Quite." 

" Let me see," cried Isabella, putting up her hand 
for the paper. 

" No, no ; * but much blunter, and not so — ' what's 
all this scratching out P ' not so pleasant, nor nearly 
80 even-tempered, more rigiditv about her altogether.' 
Why, what a long word for such a little woman to use ! 
Now please define what you mean by * rigidity ?' " 

'' Paul, don't tease, but go on ; I am sure that is 
not all." 

"Why?" 

'' Because I knew dear Barbara a great deal better 
than that after the very first minute." 

" There, that's just what I say," interrupted Paul, 
triumphantly; ''these are just so many deductions 
from the few traits of our characters that you had 
then seen, nothing more. But now then, Hargrave 
— why here's a blank for his age as well as his second 
name ; what, didn't you know then it was Kelso ? 
Howsomever, * Hargrave blank Wynne, aged blank, 
clever, conceited,' — concise and charitable," added 
Paul, 

'' And true," added Laura, tossing her curls. 

Hargrave, who now admired nothing but gentle, 
refined, quiet young ladies, had during the last vaca- 
tion tried hard to tame down his youngest sister's 
ready spirits and wit ; a process to which she would 
by no means submit, and thus many pert speeches 
on her side, and angry and contemptuous ones on his 
had been the consequence. 

"Now Elizabeth — all scratched out tkud paurqitoi ?'* 

Paul guessing, went on, " ' William Wynne, as 

downright as Barbara, but much pleasanter in general 
society.' Isabella, your next copy shall be, * Com- 
parisons are odious.' ' Quite a boy,' of course he was, 
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not being fourteen, — ^you should have said, still an in- 
fant in the eyes of the law." 

" Paul, you know I didn't mean that." 

" Here comes a grnnd ^nale. — * Has the elements of 
a noble character within him/ elements — see how care- 
ful she is not to commit herself. Now David. — Why, 
Isabella, you were blind — * no character at all.' " 

" Why, he's the deepest character of us all," cried 
Barbara, indignantly. 

*' But never having spoken before her, — I dare say 
you did not hear him speak till you had been here 
nearly a week, — ^you see she had nothing to help her 
out, poor little thing." 

" I don't want any pity, of course I make mistakes 
sometimes as well as other people. Now Laura and 
Gordon ?" 

" Why, there's nothing about them — for the same 
reason, I suppose." 

" Because I scarcely knew whether they had hands 
or not, I suppose ; well, there, it's all very stupid and 
may be burned," and before Paul well knew what his 
little wife was about, the sheet of paper was being 
consumed in the flames. 

"Don't say 'all very stupid,' or we shall think you 
want to deprive us of the few scanty compliments that 
you did dole out to us. To think, Hetty, she never 
discovered that which any one with the slightest pene- 
tration would have discovered in a moment — what a 
talented, delightful family we were !" 

" I knew there was a chance of Barbara seeing it 
some day — that cramped me both ways — I was so 
afraid of her talents then. She made me burn what 
I had written for myself, and then made me write 
this." 

** Ill-treated you dreadfully from the very beginning 
then, — ^just like her." 

" I wonder what you would have said of Frank's 
and Hetty's," said Laura. 

" This," said Hetty, smiling and holding up her long 
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slender hand, *' that it had never done a useful thing 
in its life." 

*' That it is* a great deal too bad of it to keep so 
white and thin," answered Barbara, instinctively taking 
it in hers caressingly ; •" but now for the bagatelle ; 
why it is actually nearly eight." 

'* Paul, what a happy home this is," said Isabella, 
as the next morning they resumed their old custom of 
pacing twice round the garden before London start- 
ing time. 

'* I am glad it is growing as dear to you as to my- 
self," answered Paul. 

** Oh, Paul, it always was. What a blessed thing an 
English home is ! If you had seen what I have seen 
you would not answer me so quickly ; and then your 
sisters, how different from poor Stephanie and Eu- 
genie St. Croix." 

" Barbara is, indeed, a prize." 

'* And Henrietta ; and then Elizabeth — don't laugh 
at my love of quoting poetry, Paul; but whenever 
I see her sweet earnest face, I think Mr. Lowell 
must somewhere have' seen her, and have had her in 
his mind 'when he wrote — 

^* She hath no scorn of common things, 
And though she seem of other birth, 
Round us her heart entwines and clings, 
And patiently she folds her wings 
To tread the humble paths of earth.'* 

" Yes, those lines do indeed suit her, dear good 
little girl ! it does one good even to look at her." 

"Little girl!" repeated Is^ella ; "sweet, holy, 
sensible woman rather. Yes," as Paul, shook his 
head, " / said that she was lovely when none of you 
seemed to know it ; and now I say that she will some 
day be great." 

"I hope not." 

" I mean great in good deeds. In Prance she would 
have been a Sister of Charity long ago, and now — 
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ou English are beginning to have such things— pe^ 
laps even here she will be the Superior of some waA 
Anglican Sisterhood. Can I not see her in her black 
dress and snowy cap and collar, bo unconscious of 
her own worth, her own power, spreading holiness and 
purity all — " 

" I would much rather see her in a decent droafl, 
quietly doing her duty in a quiet English home." 

" Decent P" 

" I meant, rather, unconspicuoua. If we are to haYS 
English Sisterhoods let such great peculianties of dress 
be avoided." 

" They say it ensures respect." 

" Does it ? I mean is it necessary ? Have you 
ever met with insult — " 

" But they go into worse parts than I do—" 

" Or Miss Weyland in Whitechapel ?" 

"No, but— " 

" Ah, you are accustomed to distinctive dresses— 
we English, most Englishmen at least, as little like to 
see our sisters made remarkable by the ugliness and 
repulsiveness of their dress as by its over gaiety and 
fashion." 

** Not ugliness." 

'^ It seems thought necessary in England to make 
some dress so. No, I should much prefer dear Bessie 
to be all her life a quiet, retiring shedder abroad of 
goodness as she is now, in a happy English home, 
than one divided by dress and interests from us ali» 
her dress marking her out — " 

" Paul, you harp on that." 

" My love, I saw Jihe other day two persons in 
large ungainly black bonnets, rough ungainly cloaks, 
and umbrellas — going up the steps of a decent looking 
house. I thought they were two poor old women 
going for some accustomed weekly alms. My dear, 
from what I have been told, I believe that they were 

two Sisters of the Sisterhood. I would as soon 

see Elizabeth, and such as Elizabeth, in orange and 
red as in buc\i aX\.\te'* 
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Isabella was silent ; and their conyersation was still 
tmresumed when Elizabeth herself came towards them 
to say that Mr. Wynne was ready to start. 

Paul and Isabella gave one gldnce at each other. 
There stood the unconscious object of their discus- 
sion, looking so exquisitely neat and finished in her 
simple dove-coloured mousseline de laine, and little 
linen collar and cuffs. No positive colour whatever 
about her save the slight flush on her cheek at inter- 
rupting their tite-h-t^te: yet so fresh, so refined, so 
all that a man likes to see his wife or sister. 

Paul ran off, and the two sisters were left alone. 
They walked on more slowly, Isabella carrying on the 
train of thought to which their discussion had given 
rise, and not feeling as if she could address a merely 
trifiing remark to Elizabeth after the way in which 
they had been speaking of her, when Elizabeth herself 
broke the silence. 

"Isabella, Barbara says you were very busy cut- 
ting out some things for your poor people when she 
went to fetch you. Do you ever have more than you 
can do ?" 

'* Sometimes, but Esther is so great a help to me 
that it is not very often." 

" I should be so glad to help you, if you will let me 
—whenever you have too much needlework." 

" Thank you, I will be sure to remember." 

" I have so much time, I — I should like so much 
to help some of the poor people about whom you were 
speaking last night." 

" Thank you, dear. Should you mind, not helping 

mtf, but the wife of the clergymt^i of , such a poor 

wretched parish by the river. I know that she is 
really overwhelmed with needlework, when she has 
a hundred other duties pressing upon her time and 
bands." 

*• Oh, thank you," cried Elizabeth, tears springing 
to her eyes. 

" My dear, dear little sister, what is the matter ?" 

" Not matter — not — ." Elizabetla. -^^Ml^^ w^ \x^ 
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silence a few minutes, struggling with the rising in ber 
throat. Then, when she had mastered it she turned 
and said, " Will you mind asking Mrs. P" 

" Mrs. Bolton—" 

** Mrs. Bolton about it soon, I am quite ready to 
begin, I should so like to begin at once." 

"Yes, I will write to her this very morning. I 
know how thankful she will be to be a little relieved." 

"In , are there not sisters there ?" asked Blia- 

beth, after a moment's pause, with rising colour. 

" No, in the next parish," answered Isabelhiy feel- 
ing very much startled and very much pat on ber 
guard by a question which, if it had been asked her 
before her conversation with Paul, she would have 
thought the most natural one in the world, and would 
have answered fully and with enthusiasm. 

" Do you know any of them ?" 

" I ? no, not one. I do not really know Mrs. Bolton ; 
in London the two miles our parishes are apart, areas 
great a barrier as twenty would be in the country." 

" Cannot you tell me something about them ?" 

" A very little, but I will tell you that little will- 
ingly. They wear a distinguishing dress, and I be- 
lieve are most holy and devoted women, spending all 
their time and energy upon the wretched creatures 
round them. If," continued Isabella, kindling with 
her subject, " you had walked through those streets, 
and had seen the wickedness, and filth, and miseiy 
that I have seen, you could appreciate the self- 
devotion of their lives." 

" One could never be worthy, oneself," murmured 
Elizabeth almost unconsciously. 

Isabella started; then said frankly and kindly, 
laying her hand on her sister-in-law's; "But, dear 
Bessie, only true self-devotion, if they have deserted 
no duties at home." 

"Yes," said Elizabeth, colouring and shrinking 
back, " but — " she added, as if she must open her 
heart, " many people have no home duties." 
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" Nay, dear Bessie, very, very few have none." 

** I — I know how kind they all are, I love them all 
very much ; but I really seem to have — " 

" None ? your class at the Sunday School." 

" I should be very sorry to leave it, but that is only 
one day." 

"Then do you not give Frances Brown singing 
lessons, and teach her and Amy music P" 

"I — I did not know you knew," said Elizabeth, 
colouring deeply. 

"And then how could any one, your father, or 
aunt, or any one of us do without you ? But, dear 
Bessie, if you have any such idea or wish, had you 
not better speak to Mrs. Wynne ?" 

" It — ^it is scarcely a wish — " faltered Elizabeth : 
** I am not worthy, I — " 

" We are none of us worthy ; but I cannot help 
thinking such women are wanted, and Odd is pleased 
to make use in every good cause of unworthy instru- 
ments." 

" You don*t think it would be wicked p some people 
seem to think so." 

" All that concerns you, dear, I think, is to make 
up your mind what you yourself think of it, and what 
your father and mother do." 

' "I could never speak to them," cried Elizabeth, 
" no, never !" 

** But you would not think of becoming one without 
consulting them," said Isabella, quietly. 

" Oh no, I did not mean that. I know I ought not 
to think of it, without speaking to them. I — I try 
not to think of it, but it is very hard." 

^^ And perhaps unnecessary. I mean, dear Bessie, 
if you really have a deep, ever-present wish for such a 
way of life, I would open my heart to my mother, and 
have the benefit and comfort of her sympathy and ex- 
perience." 

Laura appeared on the steps, and Isabella felt ap- 
palled at the responsibility which had suddenly fallen 
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upon her. She pressed Elizabeth's hand tight, and said 
firmly, '* Dear Bessie, I am quite sure that jou ought to 
speak to your mother about it, quite sure. She is lo 
just, so sensible, so kind. Promise me you will !" 

" No, I cannot promise in such a hurry," answered 
Elizabeth quietly, perfectly gently, but with dignity. 
" I know," she added colouring, and her usual timid 
self again, *'you must know better than I do, I am 
almost sure you are right, but I cannot promise with- 
out thinking.*' 

" And praying," she might have added, but did not 
do so. Laura joined them, and the next time they 
passed the house, Elizabeth went in and up stairs to 
her own room. Laura entangled Isabella in a walk 
to Fordhurst, and when they came in, Laura exclaimed 
with her slightly supercilious laugh, " Ah, there's poor 
little Amy strumming away !" 

Isabella longed to go in and hear and see a little of 
the lesson, but she refrained. ** Tes, she can teach, 
and she can govern," she said to herself, as she went 
up stairs, and said it triumphantly, though she was 
thinking of her own rebuff. 

Barbara took Isabella a long drive in the afternoon, 
Laura behind them, taking frequent part in the con- 
versation. Elizabeth had stayed at home to read to 
her mother, who was not inclined after last night*8 
exertion to go out, and who knew that this daughter 
was secure of a walk, as she was engaged to drink tea 
with Miss Barnard. 

Isabella had looked in to say her last good-bye, 
Mrs. Wynne had waited till the pony carnage was 
off, and then said, " Now, my love, I am quite ready ;" 
but Elizabeth instead of beginning said a little tre- 
mulously, " Mamma, may I tell you something now ?" 

** Yes, my love," said Mrs. Wynne, sympathising, 
and interested at once, " What is it ?" 

'' I have been thinking about it a long time. I 
hope I ought not to have told you before. Mamma, 
should you think it very wicked, if — ^if I could ever 
be good enougVi — -1 '^i^ax^ V.o yAn «» ^Ssi^tVvood." 
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Mrs. Wynne was much startled, but she tried to 
restrain any emotion that might embarrass Elizabeth, 
and answered after a little pause. 

" Tou ask whether I should think it wicked ? I 
have given the subject very little thought, but I must 
own to a feeling, only an instinctive one, — not one from 
reason, — against such a step." 

" Will you tell me why, mamma ?" 

" I must think a little : perhaps my first reason, is 
only that I have been and am such a very happy wife 
and mother, that I could not bear to think of the 
possibility of such a lot being taken away from any 
one ; also, I do not like women to become in any way 
conspicuous, or to leave thei^ natural station in life." 

" But you do not think sisterhoods are wrong ?*' 

"\N"o, I think not — but one is so inconsistent — I 
could not yet bear to think of any daughter of mine 
joining one." 

" Mamma," cried Elizabeth earnestly, ** I will never 
join one unless you consent ; I mean, however old, 
however miserable — " her voice faltered, and she left 
her sentence unfinished. 

" My love, are you miserable now ?" 

'* No, — I ought not to be unhappy. Mamma, don't 
think I do not love you all very much ; but I do so 
long to be of use." 

'* Tou are in a thousand ways to every one of us, 
dear child." 

Elizabeth shook her head. 

" Sometimes — sometimes," she said, laying her head 
on her mother's cushion, ** I even wish I could be 
a governess, or a national schoolmistress, or even a 
shopkeeper." 

** Yes, I understand the feeling." 

"Instead, I have only every comfort and no set 
duty, nothing but my own pleasure — if, if I had only 
younger sisters to teach, I should be happier, at 
least, it seems so." 

" I am glad you add that proviso, teaching younger 
sisters is sometimes wearisome work, at lda%\>^\i<;y^\A 
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it 80 ; but then it so happened that my pupil was i 
very stupid one." 

" I do not think I should mind that. I mean, I 
think I should like hard work.*' 

''Then," said Mrs. Wynne, after a little pause; 
" what you wish me to consider is, whether we could 
ever consent to your leaving us to become a member 
of an English Sisterhood ?" 

'' If you would, then I should know whether I need 
try not to think of it." 

" Tou have been trying not to do so P" 

'' Yes, I — I thought you would think the idea bo 
silly, so girlish, — would not care — " 

Elizabeth stopped short, and Mrs. Wynne answered 
simply, '' No, I should only have thought it so had it 
come from a silly romantic person. I hope I have never 
laughed at any such idea from a person in earnest. 
But do not misunderstand me, nothing would ever 
induce me to allow you to pledge yourself, in any way 
to any step of the kind, until you are far older and 
more experienced than you are now ; and, my dear, I 
do very much doubt whether your father would ever 
consent to it at all." 

" But, mamma, I do not think the vows are irre- 
vocable. I — I could not bear to leave you, if I could 
not come home, if any one ever wanted me." 

'' No, my dear child, I hope and think you could 
not. There, we will not discuss the subject more,— 
it is not right to do so till we know what your father 
thinks of it. — Can you now read to me, my dear ?" 

Elizabeth complied, and they were thus engaged 
when the carriage party returned. 

Mr. Wynne's answer to his wife's account of that 
afternoon's conversation, after some moments' pause 
of silent astonishment and indignation, was a deter- 
mined — " So she is discontented with her home, with 
our love ! — let her go into a sisterhood then I but if 
she does I will never see her again. She will leave 
this house once for all." 
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" Nay, dear Frank, you wrong her there. She said 
erself that she would never join one without our con- 
ent ; that if the vows wer^ such as would prevent 
er coming home to us if needed, she could not take 
hem, — and, dear child, that she would try not to 
hink of the idea any more if we think she ought not 
do so." 

"Poor girl! Well, my dear, nothing will ever 
oduce me to think of anything of the kind. Will 
ou tell her so, or shall I ?" 

'* Dear Frank, please consider it a little further he- 
ore giving such a decided answer." 

" My dear Barbara ! is it possible you yourself can 
ntertain the project, — so romantic, uncalled-for, and 
mproper! — for one moment ?" and Mr. Wynne rose, 
^ned and indignant. 

** Shall I tell you what I feel ? That Elizabeth is 
o good, so earnest, so anxious to do right that any 
bought of hers deserves consideration. If she were 

silly idle girl, as many at her age are, neglecting the 
uties of her present life, and only attracted by the 
omance of such another life, I should feel as angry 
nd annoyed as yourself. But when I see her per- 
orming conscientiously any and every duty, teaching 
he little Browns, — even when she makes tea so care- 
al to gratify every one's tastes, yes, you may smile, 
►ut such little things are a sure test, — reading Ger- 
man with Barbara, because I like their having occu- 
lations in common, though she would much prefer 
3llowing her own more peculiar taste and reading 
lone; I cannot dismiss any idea she has taken to 
icart without being quite sure it is not / who 
m in the wrong, and she who is in the right, dear 
hild." 

" She is such a mere child ; what is she ? fifteen ?" 

" No, seventeen and a half." 

" But you would never dream of letting her at such 
n age, enter into any engagement that would colour 
er whole life ?" 

B B 
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" Oh, no ; what I was thinking of asking yoo, 
whether you would consent to, was only this. Tluit I 
might tell her, that we did not forbid her thinking of 
such a lot at some future time, but that this permb- j 
sion was only given on condition that she did not I 
e?en think herself of coming to any resolution tQl we 
gave her permission, that till she was of age we could | 
not dream of her taking any step of the kind, and \ 
most probably not so soon as that, — ^not till five and 
twenty — " 

*' By that time she will be married, and have some- 
thing better to think of," interrupted Mr. Wynne. 

'' I must own, I hope so. What a wife and mother 
she would make ! — but if not, I think at that age we 
must allow her to follow her own judgment. We 
must not turn into tyrannical parents in our old age." 

^* She ought not to leave us in our old age." 

'^ But, Frank, if we should let her leave us to marry, 
ought we not to let her leave us to follow what she 
thinks a duty ?" 

'* Can it ever be a duty to leave one's father and 
mother ?" 

« We seemed to think so when we pictured her a 
wife and mother at five and twenty, — but it would he 
a hard trial to part with her at all.'' 

"Poor little timid thing! how could she face 
strangers," and Mr. Wynne relapsed into thought 
and silence ; and, when he started for town the next j 
morning, he had not said one word to his wife more 
on the subject. 

But with Paul he at once entered on it, for on 
Paul's judgment every year he more and more relied, 
and with good reason. Isabella would almost have 
been amused if she could have heard the yery dif- 
ferent tone with which Paul now entered on the sub- 
ject, to that in which he had dismissed it with herself, 
hearing all his father had to say, and then reserv- 
ing his own judgment till he had had time to think, 
and knew more of the subject, — all judgment save on 
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one pointy that no daughter of his should ever enter 
any society where such membership was irrevocable, 
if, which he could not believe, any such vow could be 
required in England. 

At last Mr. Wynne renewed the subject with his 
wife^ saying, ''My dear, I have been thinking this 
wish of Elizabeth's thoroughly over. I cannot deny 
that I have a great distaste — it may be English pre- 
judice, I do not say it is not — to any step of the kind. 
I like women to be keepers at home. But I have the 
greatest trust in your good sense and judgment, and 
feel with you that if Elizabeth is dutiful and practical 
in her daily life, we perhaps ought not to bid her dis- 
miss the idea as a mere girl's romantic vision. That 
is all I can say. I do not say that I will not consent 
should she, when come to years of real discretion, 
still desire to leave us ; nor can I say that I will con- 
sent. Meanwhile if the vision be so near her heart, 
it will be a needless and unwarrantable cruelty to bid 
her cease to think of it." 

Mrs. Wynne rose, kissed him, and said fondly, 
" I can answer for her, that she will not abuse your 
great consideration — " 

*' Poor child, she will scarcely think it so." 

** Indeed I do ; I know what a turn — a homely ex- 
pression, but there is no better — her wish first gave 
myself. But yet one must allow that such women 
are doing work that otherwise could not be done at 
all, — and if so the women must come from somewhere, 
and it may be from homes like our own, — it may be 
one of the drawbacks of affluence that its daughters 
have fewer home duties, and thus can best be spared 
for public ones." 

'' It may be so, but I can give no more definite 
answer now than I have done already." 

'' No, I did not mean to press for one ; I am very 
thankful to be able to give her so favourable an one 
at all." 



I 
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This was at night, and it so happened that Mrs. \ 
Wynne could not well speak to Elizabeth aloBe 
throughout the whole of the following morning. Hen- 
rietta and Isabella had both prior claims upon her, 
and the home party was again too large and merry for 
private conferences to seem easy or natural. 

So after Hetty and Barbara had returned fcom 
their round of return calls, Mrs. Wynne detained the 
pony carriiage, and asked Elizabeth to take her a 
drive; and as soon as they were off, she began, "I 
wanted to be alone with you, my dear, to tell you 
your father's opinion upon what we were speaking of 
the other day," and she repeated nearly word for 
word what Mr. Wynne had the previous night said 
to herself. 

Elizabeth was, it must be owned, disappointed. In 
spite of her mother's warning, she had almost hoped 
that the beauty and self-abnegation of the path she 
was longing to tread, unworthy as she felt herself to do 
80, would have won it favour if not admiration in her 
father's eyes. 

" I see, Bessie, that you are disappointed ; but, my 
dear, I am only surprised at your father's granting so 
much. It is perhaps a greater sacrifice of his natural 
wishes than you yet know enough of the world or 
mankind to understand." 

*' Tea, as he dislikes it so much it is very kind of 
him," replied Elizabeth, pained at having appeared i 
ungrateful, " but, mamma, it does seem strange that ' 
when no one objects to their daughters marrying, and 
so leaving them, all seem to do so to their — " 

" Joining a sisterhood ? it may be only that we are 
used to the one separation, not to the other; and that all 
the evils which have arisen from such establishments 
cannot be forgotten, even after the lapse of centuries." 

** And then, youth being made another objection, 
why should one wait till old and disappointed to devote 
oneself to — to — " 

" My dear, I am glad you cannot finish that sen- 
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tence. Believe me, you can live a life as devoted to 
God's service in your natural home as in anv other. 
Indeed, if we did not helieve that you are daily striv- 
ing to live this life already, we should not have paid 
^ much attention to what after all is only the wish 
of a venr young girl." 

Elizabeth coloured and looked half frightened. 

" My dear, I did not mean to blame you, but I am 
not accustomed to your &ther's decision being can- 
vassed, and it is unbecoming in either wife or daughter 
to do so ; so that now you must wait patiently till you 
are one and twenty before we even broach the subject 
again. But there is another point on which I should 
like very much to give you comfort at once, and that 
is the want of useful occupation of >vhich you were 
speaking also.'* 

''Mamma, Isabella has promised me some work," 
put in Elizabeth eagerly, beginning to be afraid she 
had been causing her parents a great deal of trouble 
and anxiety already, and anxious to spare them more. 

*' Tes ?" said Mrs. Wynne kindly ; " of what kind ?" 

" For a Mrs. Bolton, wife of a clergyman near them 
— ^for the poor, — if you do not mind, mamma ?" 

** No, my dear, not at all. "We who have leisure 
are bound to help those overburdened as many of the 
London clergy and their wives must be. And perhaps 
this will give you as much occupation as you want." 

" No ; I should hardly think that, mamma." 

" Well, vou will see. If it be not, I was thinking 
what an advantage it would be to Amy and Frances 
to come to you for more than mere singing and music, 
and I am sure Mrs. Brown will allow them to do so. 
We know them so well now that I shall not at all 
mind proposing it." Elizabeth was silent. " But per- 
haps this was not the kind of work for which you 
were wishing," Mrs. Wynne added kindly. 

** Oh, yes, mamma," answered Elizabeth hurriedly, 
turning her face towards her mother at last, " it is 
just what I have been wishing for, for so long! But 
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indeed I don't deserve your kindness — ^I have been 
very wrong to give you so much trouble. Please,, 
please tell papa indeed I will give up all thought of ,1 
that at once if he — he—" 

*^ He does not wish it, my dear. No, he agreed 
that that matter must now wait quietly till ^oa aie 
more fitted to come to a right judgment upon it. And 
as for thinking of the little Browns, it is not only no 
trouble to a mother to see her daughter anxious to be 
of use, but a pleasure when she can help her to be so." 

'' You will tell no one about the — the Sisterhood, 
please, mother P" Elizabeth added, after some minutes' 
silence. 

" No, no one ; I believe your father has asked Paul's 
opinion, but it shall go no further." 

" Thank you, dear mother, for this, for all," answered 
Elizabeth, placing her hand in her mother's, whilst 
earnest gratitude and sanctioned aspirations flushed 
her fair cheek, and lighted, with redoubled beauty, her 
pure sweet eyes. 

Then with one fondling gesture Mrs. "Wynne dis- 
missed the subject for — years. But with little thought 
that those years would change the girl's desire, and 
alreadv determined, when need was, to part with this 
most lovely and loveable of her daughters, cheerfully 
and without grudging. 
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CHAPTEE XXII. 

OONCLXJSIOK. 

" Away those winged years have flown, 

To join the mass of ages gone, ^ 

And though deep mark'd, like all below, 
With chequered shades of joy and woe ; 
Though varjring wishes, hopes and fears. 
Fevered the progress of those years, 
Yet now days, weeks, and months, but seem 
The recollection of a dream, 
So still we glide down to the sea 
Of fathomless Eternity.*' 

Scott. 

hristmas of the following year was come round ; 
r year full to all of shade and sunshine, ups 
*wns, pleasures and pains gone by. Christ- 
ie found a large party at Ford House, actually 
and her husband and babies from Liverpool, 
Vank from Merriton, because this would be 
last Christmas in England ; for this once the 
le party was fully complete, for David himself, 
ast Christmas had found at Hong Kong, was 
scomber in England. When would the two 
's ever spend another Christinas together, would 
rer do so again on earth? How often this 
t crossed the mother's heart that evening, how 
Barbara's, how often the hearts of the two bro- 
lemselves ! yet never was it spoken, all hoped 
one else had thought of it. Why mar present 
es with mere forebodings and useless anticipa- 

80 this '' skeleton in the house" was hushed h^ 
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and laid to rest, and all did their best to seize the 

? resent and make the last Christmas a happy oiuk^ 
ndeed, but for the coming Spring-parting, no one 
had need to be sad. There was Hetty quietly bn^ 
and perfectly happy with her little bonnie Georg^ 
and almost more blooming bab^ daughter ; Mr. Cn» 
dock as proud of his son and heir as could be, the de- 
sire that his increased beauty and intelligence should 
be fully known and appreciated at Ford House having 
gone far to reconcile nim to so long a journey in the 
depth of vdnter. Frank, happy because he was doing 
his duty; Paul and Isabella, happy from the same 
reason, and another too, — that a little Miss IsabellB 
Barbara Wynne was sleeping peacefully above all the 
music and merriment below ; Mr. Wynne himself al- 
most too happy in the little grandchildren sent to 
bless increasing years, to feel that there was any 
skeleton in the house at all, to remember another 
parting must follow this large gathering. 

The changes of a year and a quarter are not ver^ 
perceptible, and yet Hetty's face has gained in happi- 
ness and depth, though perhaps Barbara is not wrong 
in feeling that her ever- springing buoyancy has lost its 
first bloom for ever. Mr. Cradock is unbending more 
and more, even a little less reserved, and he is &r hap- 
pier, for slowly but surely the responsibilities and the 
duties of a father are opening before him, and never 
through life when he has seen a path clearly has he 
shrunk from it ; — though as yet the truth that if he 
would have his son dutiful, unselfish, and good, he 
himself must be so to a Heavenly Eathsb, — is but 
dawning upon him. 

Paul looks older; Isabella more matronlv; Har- 
grave is really a very fine young man, somewhat idle 
and inclined to be extravagant ; Elizabeth quiet and 
happy, her cherished vision of future usefulness but 
inciting her to greater diligence and purity in her 
present life ; Will, much the same at sixteen as four- 
teen, it is true ^wst now a little graver, and always a 
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little more polished, but honest-minded, good'hearted, 
right-principled as ever in all he says and does. And 
David P Even beating about the world for a year and 
a half has scarcely succeeded in expanding him. He 
WBlks as upright and staid as ever, to his mother and 
Barbara alone his steady footstep seems the lighter 
for his absence : he talks a little more, but tells stirring 
Adventures and amusing stories in so matter-of-fact a 
way that they appear the most every-day occurrences 
and jokes in the world. 

On Christmas morning, when Mrs. Wynne was 
putting on her bonnet for the service, he knocked at 
her door and came in. 

" Mother, I know I am not confirmed, but as I 
wish to be, I was wanting, if you do not mind, to re- 
ceive the Holy Communion to-day. I have asked Mr. 
Brown." 

** I am so glad !" said his mother, simply pressing 
his hand. 

" "Will, — ^you all — ," David stopped short, for there 
was a rising in his throat that nearly choked him, and 
made him long to fling his arms round his mother's 
neck and sob like a child. 

No more passed about it ; that David was as pre- 
pared to receive the Sacrament of his Loed*s Body 
and Blood as any mortal can be, "his mother had no 
doubt. 

And so Mr. Cradock, Hargrave, St. Joho, and Gror- 
don left the church together, and the others all 
remained. 

"David?" whispered Mr. Wynne interrogatively 
to his wife ; David at the further end of the seat was 
kneeling, intent upon his book, as though there was 
no incessant passing by to distract him. 

" He wishes to stay, he has had no opportunity of 
being confirmed," answered Mrs. Wynne softly, her 
heart full, pointing to the words permitting the recep- 
tion of the Holy Sacrament in such cases. 

It was a trying service ; poor Will could only bear 
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up till he and David od either Bide of their mother, 
had received the sacred elements, and once more by 
her side in the seat, huried his hce in his hands, and 
sobbed those noiseless bitter sobs all know; whilst 
David's trembling hand and flushed cheek showed 
that the effort to control the same outburst, was one 
almost greater than even he could make. 

After afternoon Service, as dusk came on, the lai|;e 
downstairs party broke up, nominally to prepare ror 
dinner, in reality to sit by their own firesides and be 
merry or sad at pleasure. Mrs. Wynne and her two 
boys, as Will and David just now seemed speciallj, 
went to her own room ; even Hargrave alluring G^o^ 
don into the schoolroom as he was preparing to follow 
them up stairs. 

Then came the tears repressed throughout the day; 
David clinging to his mother and brother, and sobbins 
as if his heart would break, poor Will little better, till 
suddenly a bright thought struck him. 

" David, I know ; when you settle down it mustn't 
be in Australia but America, and then we shan't be 
so very far apart after all, and will make our first holi- 
day home together." 

Meanwhile, Mr. Cradock, Hetty, and their little 
children were very happy next door, little Mary sleep- 
ing on her mother's lap ; Georgie shouting and scream- 
ing with delight at walking time after time, (carefully 
guarded, but of this most happily unconscious,) up his 
father's knees, Hetty looking on with a face full of 
happiness and a heart almost perfectly light again. 
That little " almost," — yet who in this world is with- 
out it ? and if Hetty had for the moment felt lonely 
as her husband left her side that morning before the 
greater service was complete, does she not feel in a 
thousand ways that their little unconscious son is 
leading his father into a path his feet have as yet 
never trodden, and so from which he has at least 
never fallen. 

Isabella and Paul had asked Barbara to join them, 
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and long they sat before the fire in silence, nominally 
not to wake baby — Barbara's and Mrs. Wynne's joint 
god-child, — but in reality as much to think. Sud- 
denly Barbara said softly, " Paul, I wonder if you feel 
as I do, that this is a great fresh starting-point in all 
our lives, — one phase over, another beginning." 

''How?" 

" That we have all been growing old without know- 
ing it, — but this makes it clear, there are no more 
children left — not even the youngest of the ten. Laura 
is almost a woman, Gordon scarcely a boy, not like 
you and Will were, — that we must settle down hence- 
forth into staid respectable people — in fact, that * the 
good old times' are over for ever." 

" To be revived ten years hence then in a mingled 
racket of Cradocks and Wynnes," said Paul, happily, 
" you know what a slave you will be then to the rising 
generation, spoiling them as their papas and mammas 
will never venture to do." 

** I do think little Greorgie is not half so much spoilt," 
put in Barbara quickly, " really, when I was at Liver- 
podl last spring I thought nothing would save him. 
Hetty tried as hard as she could to stem the tide, but 
when Mr. Cradock was by he was never to be thwarted. 
I could not think how Hetty could bear it, till one 
evening — after he had roared ten minutes for her watch 
in vain, and brought his papa with * pray, Hetty, give 
it him at once, the child will have a fit,' from the 
library — when we went up to see him asleep, she said, 
as if forgetting I was there, ' Ah, baby, I must ma- 
nage to teach you that though you must obey me, I 
and you must obey papa alike.' I could never have 
thought so, but—Hetty is perfect if ever woman 
were !" 

It struck the quarter. " So late !" she cried, spring- 
ing up, " mamma will wonder what has become of me," 
and Barbara, as was now her frequent custom, went 
to her mother's room, for a quiet ten minutes before 
the bell rang. To-night she knocked before entering. 
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Bat Mrs. Wynne had jost sent away her sons, and 
said, *' come in" at once. 

" I thought the boys might be still with you," said 
Barbara, sitting down by her mother's side in silence, 
then adding, with something of her- old abruptness, 
" Mamma, did David tell you that he meant to stay ?" 

" Tes, this morning, just before we started." 

*' Mother," burst from Barbara at last, as if she 
could not help it, *' do you remember that expression 
in Dr. Arnold's life ? the joy of a whole family meet- 
ing together in heaven, — it made me so miserable at 
the time, it seemed so impossible, — oneself — ^Hetty— 
Hargrave, but now, mamma, I do think that blessing 
may be ours, and — and we shall owe it all to you." 

"My dear child!" 

"Tes, I mean it : once when I was full of doubts, 
miseries, and troubles, I did so long that you would 
help me by talking as mothers do in books, but now I 
am so glad you only did. It must be that which makes 
all the boys grow up such good men, they do not know 
what cant or hypocrisy mean ; you have preached to 
us by example instead." 

" I have tried to do so ; but Barbara, you do not 
know how I feel that I have failed in gentleness, with 
you especially, dear child, — but God has indeed blessed 
me in my children. In His keeping I can trust "Will 
and David to the ends of the earth, standing on the 
very threshold of life's greatest snares and trials as 
they are, — for He has made the one aim of both their 
hearts neither pleasure nor profit, but simply to do 
their duty in that state to which it has pleased Him 
to call them." 
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disquisitions are sensible and high toned.'*— £cc/e<ia«<{c. 

GRESLEY^— Charles Lever ; the Man of the Nineteenth 
Century. 3s. 6d. ; cheap edition, Is. 8d. 
Written with a view to show the mutual bearing of difRerent classes on each 
other ; how ambition and lax principles in the rich lead to the demoralization 
of the poor ; how the demoralization <rf the poor reacts on those above them. 

GRESLEY.— Clement Walton ; or, the English Citizen. 
3s. 6d. ; paper, Is. 8d. 
The object of this Tale is to draw a picture of one, who in all the social re- 
lations of life acts en Christian principle. 

GRESLEY.— Church Clavering j or, the Schoolmaster. 
4s. ; cheap edition, 2s. 
Consists of a series of lessom, ^ven partly In narrative, partly in conversa- 
tions, bearing in mind the one essential feature of education, viz., the training 
of youth to live to the glory of God. 

GRESLEY.— Frank's First Trip to the Continent, 
4s. 6d. J cheap edition, 3s. 
'* A most interesting account of a visit to France, with much historical in- 
formation. It contains a practical view of education in France, the Schools of 
the Christian Brothers and their founder P^e de la Salle, Sisters of Charity, 
and other institutions."— Jo An BulL 
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Present Books — Tales. 
GRESLEY.— HoUDAY Tales. 28.; wrapper. Is. 6d. 

CoMTBim :— The Magicftl Watch, Mr» Ball and the Giant Atmodes, Old F^ 
dro, Adventorefl of a Bee. 

HENRIErrA'S WISH. A Tale, by the author of "The 
Heir of Hedclyffe." Fourth Edition, 58. 

•* We have seldom seen a book for the yoong less exaggerated, or moretne 
to nature. The golf between good and bad is generally so wide that no ehiU 
can ever aspire to being so saintlike as the one, or dread being so criminal is 
the other. * Henrietta's Wish* is clear of these extremes.**— Jlfonitn^. Chrwakit, 

** The characters, dialogue, the tenderness and beanty of many of the scenes 
are remarkable j the reality and vigoar of the conversations are delightftaL*'- 
CkHatian Remembrancer, 

HEYGATE.— William Blake ; or, the English Farmer. By 
the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 38. 6d. 
An attempt to rouse the mind of the English Farmer to a sense of the res* 
pmisibility which attaches to him in the body politic; ftill of domestic and 
friwiHi^y incidents which add naturalness to the story. 

HIGHER CLAIMS ; or, Catherine Lewis the Sunday School 

Teacher. Edited by the Rev. R. Seymour. Is.; cloth, 

Is. 6d. 

Sets forth the great advantage that would accrue to the Church if the younf 
persons of the middle classes were arodsed to consider the ftill extent of her 
claims upon them, as well as on their superiors in wealth or station. 

ION LESTER. A Tale of True Friendship. By C. H. H. 
Fcp. 8vo., 48. 6d. 

A Tale of one who, bom to riches and with every inducement to make this 
world his chief concern, yet devotes himself nobly to the good of his friends 
and people, and passes unhurt through all the flattery and luxury conseqaent 
on his position. 

ISLAND OF LIBERTY. By the author of "Theodore." 
as. 6d. 

** A well-principled attack on Communism in the shape of a story."— CArti- 
tian Remembrancer, 

** The intention is most laudable, and the writer is perfectly successftil 
exposing the Utopian absurdity.**— iSTava/ and Military Oazette. 

*' Written in the right principles, religious as well as political.'*— fivftaA 
Reeiew, 

IVO AND VERENA j or, the Snowdrop. By the author of 
" Cousin Rachel." In cloth, 28.; stiff cover, Is. 6d. 
A Tale ot the conversion, life, and influence of an early convert to the Chiii* 
tian Faith, in the countries of the North. 
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V. MaaterSf London* 

3ubmilt lEnsIisffman'jS l^istorical iLi&rars. 

Edited by the Rev. /. F. RuueU, B,C,L, 

English History for Children. By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 
28. 6d. ; school edition, Is. 8d. 

, The otiject is to give children a CThnrchman's view of the history of their own 
country, and to secure correct first impressions on their minds, dvirelling at 
length on events of interest or importance. 

History OP Scotland. By the Rev. W. B. Flower. 28. 6d.j 
school edition, Is. 8d. 

Contains an account of its early kings, David the First— Alexander— Bmce^ 
the Stuarts— Robert— James I. to VII.— Prince Charles Edward— to the times 
following the Battle of CnUoden. 

History of Ireland. Edited hy the late Rev. T. K. Arnold. 
2s. ; school edition, Is. 6d. 

*' Witiiin the conm>a8s of a very small volume a History of Ireland from the 
days of the two SS. Patrick, to our own time, in which not only all important 
facts appear to be accurately stated, but where is also a consiaerable amount 
of anecdote and reflection.*'— £ce/ena«/>c. 

" A very well written and interesting compendium." — English Review. 

History of RobIe. By the Rev. Samuel Fox. 3s, j school 
edition, 2s. 
Aims at giving within small limits a sufficiently lengthy history for schools ; 
actions are Judged throughout in it on sound principles of morality : it starts 
from the eariiest times of Rome. 

History of Greece. By the Rev. J. M. Neale. Ss. ; school 
edition, 2s. 

*' The events are judiciously abridged and related with a due appreciation 
of those characteristics most likely to affect the mind of a child."— C<rence»ter 
Ejrpreaa, 

History of France. By the Rev. Canon HaskoU. 2s. 6d.; 
cheap edition. Is. 8d. 
Contains all the most remarkable facts from the time of Julius Caesar— Gaul 
under the Romans— through the reigns of dovis, Dagobert, Charles Martel, 
Pepin, and Charlemagne— The Feudal System— Philip and all the Louis's— the 
Revolution till its present establishment as an Empire. Compiled carefuUy 
fttmi the best authors. 

History of Spain. By the Rev. Bennett G. Johns, Chaplain 

to the Indigent Blind School. 28. 6d. ; school edition. Is. 8d. 

Begins at the first settlement of the Phoenicians lOOO years before our Lord. 

The history of this interesting country is carried on to the time of Isabella 

Maria, in 183S. 

History of Portugal. By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 28. 6d. 
school edition, Is. 8d. 
•• The early history of that unhappy country was peculiarly romantic, and it 
has beenrortunate to find a well informed and accomplished historian } every 
one who begins to read it will find himself irresistibly carried on to the end."— 
English Review. 
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Present Books — Tales, 



Tales of the Village Children. 1st Series. By the Rev. 
F.E. Paget. 2s. 6d. 
CovTKNTs :— The Singers— The Wake— The Bonfire— Beating the Bonnda— 
Hallowmas Eve— A Sunday Walk and a Sunday Talk. 

Tales of the Village Children. 2nd Seri^. By the Re?. 
F. E. Paget. 2s. 6d. 
Contents -.—Merry Andrew ; or the high-spirited lad brought low and taught 
the blessings of sickness— The Pancake BeU, a Story of Old Customs on Shrove 
Tuesday, and the meaning of that day and the Fast of Lent— The April Fool, 
or a wuning against following bad customs. 

The Hope of the Katzekopfs ; or, the Sorrows of Selfish- 
ness. A Fairy Tale, by the Rev. F. E. Paget. 28. 6d. 
To illustrate the ill eflSects of spoiling a child by indulgence. 

Henbi de Clebmont ; or, the Royalists of La Vend^ : a 
Tale of the French Revolution, 1788. Also, The English 
Yeomen j a Tale. By the Rev. W. Gresley. 28. 

*' A miniature romance of the history of the wars of La Vend^ ; will lead to 
the perusal of more enlarged editions, and teaches in the tale the uses of ad^ 
▼erslty."— JWflw. 

Popular Tales from the German. 1 Vol. By Fouqu6. 
Is. 6d. 

Contents :— S. Sylvester's Night, An Allegory— HauflTs Cold Heart; or the 
Effects of the Love of Gold— The Red Mantle : a Fabulous Tale. 

Early Friendship ; or an Account of Two Catechumens^ and 
their walk through life. Is. 6d. 

The Swedish Brothers. A Tale founded on the true History 
of Gustavus, King of Sweden. By Sir Charles Anderson. 
Is. 6d. 

The Charcoal Burners ; a Story of the Rise of a young 
Artist. From the German. Is. 6d. ; cheap edition. Is. 

Godfrey Davenant ; a Tale for School Boys. By the Rev. 
W. E. Heygate. 28. 6d. 

Contains the whole of a boy*8 School Life— on leaving Home— First Sunday 
—Quiet Endurance— The Head Master— The Poor- Weakness and Self.De- 
Insion- More vadllaUoix— «ffiicUoQ~a quarrel— disappointment — and renewed 
hope, &c. 
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J, Masters, London, 

GoDFBET Davenant AT OoLLEOE. By the Rev. W. E. 
Heygate. 28. 6d. 

CoNTSNTS :— First ImpreasionBT-The Freshman— Routine— First Vacation- 
Social and Religious Character of the Collegiate System, &c. 

" A lively description of the characteristic dangers, temptations, advantages, 
and pleasures of a college life at Oxford.'*— £ii^/mA Review. 

" His view of the ' Collegiate System * is admirable, and especially that part 
on the religious character of the system." — EecleaiasHc, 

Luke Sharp ; or Knowledge without Beligion. By the B«y. 

F. E. Paget 28. 6d. ; cheap edition, Is. 6d. 

A Tale for lads Just going out to service, to show that to resist the many 
temptations which are put in the way of youth, a strength is needed which no 
secular educatimi can supply, but which a f^lQsSnl training in Church principles 
will alone give. 

Tales of Christian Heroism. By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 

28. ; cheap edition, Is. 4d. 

CoNTSNTs:— S. Perpetua, a.d. 20S; S. Dorothea, 300; The Cross of Con- 
stantine, 312 ; The Death of Alius, 336 j The Siege of Nisibis, 360 ; The Death of 
Julian, 363 ; S. Martin's Fine, 380 j The Saclc of Funchal, 1444 ; The Battle of 
Varna, 1566; The Martyrs of Yatzuziro, l609j The Plague at Eyam, 1665 1 
Exick's Grave; The Helmsman of Lake Erie. 

Stories from Heathen Mythology, and Greek History. 
By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 28. 

CoNTSNTs :— Perseus and the Gorgons— Hercules—Admetus and Alcestes— 
Theseus— The Lotus Eaters—Ulysses— The Sirens— Arion and the Dolphin- 
Antigone, he, 

" The spirit of this book is admirable, and deserves carrying out to a fsr 
greater extent. We quite agree that Mythology is one of the sutijects which 
the Church has failed to turn to her own purposes.'*— fctfiectdwMc. 

Tales of Christian Endurance. By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 
Price 2s. ; cheap edition, Is. 4d. 

Contents :— The Thundering Legion, a.d. 176 ; The Statues of Antioch, 387 ; 
The Com Ship, 690 ; The Defmce of Porto Santo, 1510; The Eclipse at Pekin, 
1560; The Battle of Lepanto, 1571 ; The Tiger of Lahore, 1588; The Bridge 
House, 1803 j The Sure Walk, 1812; The Rocks of Mhiehead, 1837. 

"We think that the service done to the cause of truth by a careful and Ju- 
dicious selection and publication of such stories, is y&ry considerable."— 
Bccleeiastic, 

CoLTON Green ; a Tale of the Black €ountry, or the rerion of 
Mines and Forges in Staffordshire. By the Rev. W. Gres- 
ley. 2s. 6d. 

Contains an account of the state and reform of a coUieiy district* and tiie 
building of a new Church there. 

The Manger of the Holy Night. A Sketch of the Christ- 
mas festivities and their attendant Qircumstances^ from the 
German. 2s. 

It is the history of a proud, prosperous Ung and bis two children, who are 
Ivought to their senses by a series of disasters and the severe schooling of 
misfortune. 



Present Books — Tales. 

POTNINOS ; a Tale of the Revolution of 1688, laid in Sussex. 
28. 6d. 

CoirrKNTs:— Who made Kinifs?— The Plot-yTheWarning^-TheJooiney— The 
First Blood shed— The King*9 FUght— His Captivity. 

At the end are a few words to show that the iniquity of the RevolutioD, 
putting it at its worst, need be no stnmblingblock to a tender conscience at 
tiie jpresent ds^. 

Stories feom Froissabt. Illustrating the History, Man- 
ners, and Customs, &c.| of the Heign of Edward III. By 
the Rev. H. P. Dunster. 2s. 6d. 

. CoNTXNTs :— Scotdb and English Border Warfiure— Death of Robert Brace- 
Hie Earl of Derby— Battle of Crecy— Queen Philippa— Invasion of France— The 
Invasion of Brittaxqr* &c. 

« We welcome this present attempt to make that fine and gentle spirited 
writer better known."— Jlfomin^ Post, 

" Will give young people that interest and acquaintance with Mediaeval His- 
tory, which some knowledge of the original scenes from whence history is 
drawn is alone able to afBsrd."— JoAn Butt. 

Lays OF Faith and Lotaltt ; or Narratives in Verse, 
selected from History. By Archdeacon Churton. 28. 



LANGLEY SCHOOL. By the author of "Kings of Eng- 
land." 2s. 6d. 

The work of one who has a thoroughly practical knowledge of the subject ; 
wUl be found valuable by all teachers of country schools, whilst they them- 
selves may derive many excellent hints firom it. 

LEVETT.— Gentle Influence ; or. The Cousin's Visit. By 
Miss F. M. Levett. Second edition. Is. 

LEVETT.r— Self-Devotion ; or the Prussians at Hochkirch. 
From the German. 6d. 
A sketch of a fine diaracter in the fidelity and devotion of an old servant. 

LITTLE ALICE AND HER SISTER. Edited by the Rev. 
W. Gresley. 28. 6d. 
The account of a little Girl who learned to deny herself, and think of others 
before herself. 

LORD OF THE FOREST AND HIS VASSALS (The). 

By the author of "Hymns for Little Children." Ss., 

paper 2s. 
An allegory representing the real strife against Sin, the World, and the 
evil, which aU have to fight. 

LUCY, or the Housemaid, and Mrs. Browne's Kitchen. By 
the authoi of " SuxvW^Yil In the Clouds." 18mo. cloth, 2s. 
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J. Matters, London. 

MAIDEN AUNT'S TALES. By S. M., author of « The Use 
of Sunshine," *'Nina," &c. Ss. 6d. . 

*'The moral of the whole is the happy hiflaence of such a frame of mind, 
sanctiiled by religion, on uie less perfect characters with which it is brought 
into contact.'*— /oA» Bull. 

MALAN. — Bethany, a Pilgrimage ; and Maqdala, a Day by 
the Sea of Galilee. By the Key. S. 0. Malan, Vicar of 
Broad Windsor, Dorset. Is. 6d. 

** This very beautiftd little work seems to ns to exhibit precisely the temper 
and feelings with which the holy scenes of our Lord's life on earth ought to 
be visited. This little volume tends to elevate the mind^ and to shame us out 
of our earthly thoughts.'*^l?cw/e>ia«/ic. 

" A graphic account of what Mr. Malan saw and felt. It will be of service 
to a large class of readers." — Clerical Journal, 

MALAN.— The Coasts of Tyre and Sidon, a Narrative. Is. 

'* No one can follow Mr. Malan in his reverent and truthful description of 
these holy places, without fedOng that the scenes have a life and reality im- 
parted to them that in our minds they did not possess before."— CAwrcAman'c 
Companion, 

MEETING IN THE WILDERNESS (The). An Imagina- 
tion, wherein Divine Love is set forth. By the author of 
^ The Divine Master." Is. 

MILMAN.— The Way Thbouoh the Desert; or. The 

Caravan. By the Rev. R. Milman, author of the ** Life 

of Tasso," &o. Is. ; cloth Is. 6d. 

An allegory, showing how we should walk here to attain life eternal here- 
after. 

MILMAN.— The Voices of Harvest. 8d. ; cloth. Is. 

"An eloquent and religion breathing little book, in which the marvellous 
operations of the harvest are pointed out in beautiful language, and occasion 
thence taken to remind the reader of the necessity of cultivating the soul and 
heart, that we may reap the harvest of eternal happiness."— ilformng Post, 

MILMAN. — Mitslav ; or, the Conversion of Pomerania. A 

True Story of the Shores of the Baltic in the Twelfth 

Century. 5s. 6d. 

" Agreeably written, it presents a picture of Sclavonic manners and religion, 

that hardly exists in English literature, and cannot fiedl to be of interest."— 

Colonial Church Chronicle, 

MOBERLY. — Stories from Herodotus. By the Rev. C. E. 
Moberly. 2s. 

"Written with remarkable vigour and flreshness, and indicate a thorough 
appreciation of the author. The great charm of Herodotus, Mr. Moberly be- 
lieves to consist in the religious temper of his miod» and he considers him to 
have collected an the traditions and remembrances of heroism whether native 
or foreign, with the view of counteracting that corruption of principle which 
was then pervading the people of Greece."— fecleiiosHtf. 



Pretent Booki^Tales, 

MONRO.-— The Dabk River. An Allegory on Death. By 

the Rev. £. Monro. 28. 6d.; cheap eoitioni Is. ' 

In this allegoiy the ** Dark Riyer " Is emblematical of Death and the need of 
pcepwation} and the trae snpportB through that last trial are set forth. 

MONRO.— The Vast Abmy. An Allegory on fighting the 
good Fight of Faith. 28. 6d.; cheap edition, Is. 

*' The handling of the sntiject is most admirable ; we mast especially com- 
mend the way in which that old, so often said, and alas so little acted truth— 
that we are to do our duty in that state of life to which it pleaseth God to call 
US, is set before the reader."— J?cefefia«^. 

MONRO.— The' Combatants. An Allegory showing how a 
Christian should contend with and overthrow his enemies. 
2s. 6d.; cheap edition, Is. 

**The images are vivid and the interest sustained, and the parable not so 
tnmsparent as to baeak down with its own weight."— £cc/e«uu/ie. 

MONRO.— The Revellers. An Allegory on the Lord's 
Second Coming, and our Duty to Watch. The Mid- 
night Sea ; or the Great Pilot our only Refuge in storms. 
The Wanderer ; or Sheep without a Shepherd. 2s. 6d. ; 
cheap edition, Is. 

MONRO.— The Journey Home. An Allegory. Intended 
to illustrate some of the leading features of the Christian 
life, and the earlier temptations and difficulties of the 
spiritual warfare. 2s. 6d. ; cheap edition, Is. 

MONRO.— The Dare Mountains. A Sequel to the Journey 
Home. 2s. 6d. ; cheap edition, Is. 

This sequel contains an account of the trials and temptations most firequent 
as life draws to an end and death is near. 

The ahove six vols., bound together, lOs. 6d. ; or in two toIs. 
5s. 6d. each. 

MONRO.— Walter the Schoolmaster; or. Studies of 

Character in a Boys' School. Second edition, cloth, 28. 6d. 

"Brings out the religious aspect of the Schoohna8ter*s office in its beariDg 

on the moral training of the ChristiaB soul, to whom he is in aotne measure a 

Faaitat,**^Quardian, 

MONRO.— Basil the Schoolboy ; or, the Heir of Arundel. 
A Story of School Life. Second edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
** Intended to paint the characters of boys in large modem Sdiools ; the 
characters have had their types in most Schools, and are painted with a om- 
alsteucy that gives a life-like character to every scene."— £«e/e»ta«/ie. 

MONRO.— Leonard and Dennis. A Tale of the Russian 

War. In one \ol., 7s. 6d. 
"Exhibits some itxoiig and c(Bfea3LX«'m^&&iL?*^C«r{ifJan Remew^dnmeer. 
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J. Masters, London, ^ 

MONEO.— Habbt and Abchie ; or, First and Last Com- 
munion, and the danger of delay. Part I. 6d. Part II. 
6d. ; together. Is. ; cloth. Is. 6d. 

MONRO.— Nanny : a Sequel to "Harry and Archie." 6d. 

MONRO.— True Stories op Cottagers. Cloth, 28. 6d. ; in 

packets, 28. 

CoNTKNTS :— The Railroad Boy— The Dnmkard*8 Boy— The Cottage hi the 
Lane— Robert Lee— Annie's Grave— Mary Cooper. 

MRS. BOSS'S NIECE. By the author of " Stories on Pro- 
verbs." 18mo. cloth^ 2s. 

NEALE.— Theodora Phranza ; or, the Fall of Constan- 
tinople. By the Rev. J. M. Neale, 68. 

« Will be read with hiterest, affording as it does an accurate pictnre of the 
manners and condition of society in Bvzantimn on the ere of the overthrow of 
the Christian Empire of the East by the Turks, as well as a most detailed and 
highly dramatic narrative of that event itaiif.**— Atlas. 

** A readable story. The historical portions are snfflciently learned for 'all 
practical purposes, bat the interest centres in the hmnan characters whose 
story is interwoven with the linte of the doomed c!ity.*»^AthetUBum. 

NEALE.— HiEROLOGUS ; or the Church Tourists. 6s. ; cheap 
edition in Two parts, 3s. 4d. 

Descriptive of the architectore and local history of the parts visiiied— Croy- 
land, Peterborough, Geddington, York, Marstcm Moor, Chester, S. Asaph, 
Rathin, &c. 

NEALE. — The Unseen World j Communications with it, real 
or imaginary. New edition, with considerable additions. 
Fcp. 8vo., Ss. ; cheap edition. Is. 6d. 
CoNTKNTS :—ApparitioDS—WamingB— Aerial '^sicms— Frophedes, &c. 

NEALE.— Stories from the Crusades. Ss. 

** Displays an extraordinary acquaintance with the manners and customs of 
the age, as well as great powers of description. Each page almost is a pictnre 
which seems to us to fairly represent both what was good and what was evil in 
the system which it illustrates."— J?ce/et<a«to. 

NEALE.— DucHENiER, or the Revolt of La Vendue. Ss. 6d. 

** It is not too much to say that the vivid and truthful descriptions of Mr. 
Neale in the present tale, founded in all its chief incidents on hiistorical facts, 
reproduce the sensations and impressions of the truth which is stranger than 
^dion.^—Eccleriastic. 

NEALE.—The Egyptian Wanderers. A Tale of the Tenth 
Persecution. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
" Mr. Neale's command of the facts of early Church History is well known, 
and his power of using his great knowledge in the composition of picturesque 
and striking Children's Books, most of our readers are well acquainted with. 
This book will be found by no means his least snocesstal effort.*'— GtMmBan. 
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Present Book* — Tales. 
NEALE.— Evenings at Sackville College. 18mo., oL, 28. 

CoKTBNTS.— S. Thomas, and King: Gondophorus— The Stonn on Lake 
Wener— The Burial of Raymond— The Relief of Antwerp, 1623— The North- 
aide Pit, 1851, ace. 

NEALE.— Lent Legends. Stories for Children from Church 
History. 2s. 6d. 
CoNTBNTs :— The Siege of Omnra— The Wolf of the Spessart Wold— The 
Challenge of Ladus— The Circus of Gaza— The Sapper of S. Spiridion, &c. 

NEALE. — The Followers op the Lord; Stories from 
Church History. 28. 

Contents :- The Martyrdom of S. Keteran— The Tunny Fishers— The The- 
ban Legion— The Mountain Lights, &c. 

" Not at aU behhid its predecessors in interest.**- £eoteiia«Me. 

NEALE.— Sunday Afternoons at an Orphanage^ contain- 
ing Twenty-three Stories and Lessons for Children. 2s. 

CoNTKNTst-AdTent-Ep^hany— Christmas- The Beacon lights— Tlie 
Comet, &c. 

NEVINS.— Theodore, his Brother and Sisters. Edited 
by the Rev% W. Nevins. 2s. 6d. 
« The author has hitroduced a great deal of general knowledge calculated to 
attract and permanently to ilx itself upoa the young mind.**— Ort/ic. 

NORTHWODE priory.— a Tale, in Two Vols. By the 
author of "Everley." Fcp. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

** Esteeming sorrow, whose employ 
Is to devdope, not destroy, 
Far better than a barren Joy.'* 

OUR CHRISTIAN CALLING ; or Conversations with my 
Neighbours on what their calling as Christians is, and what 
it requires from them. By the author of ** Sunlight in the 
Clouds." 18mo., cloth, 2s. 

OUR DOCTOR, AND OTHER TALES OF KIRKBECK. 

By the author of " Tales of a London Parish." 6s. 

" Written with good taste and elegance, with feeling, piety, and simplicity; 
the dialogue is sustained with spirit, the descriptiTe parts are graphically tola, 
and the tales are wrought up with artistic power.**— fn^/isA Retnew, 

THE OWLET OF O WLSTONE EDGE : his Travels, his Ex- 
perience, and his Lucubrations. By the author of " S. An- 
tholin's," &c. Fcap. 8vo., with a beautiful Steel Engrav- 
ing. Fourth edition, 3s. 6d. 

" Home truths, and will give useftil hints to the minority of clergymen's 
wires.**- {TtMirAon. 
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PAGET.— Tales of the Village- By the Rev. F. E. Paget. 
A new edition, in one yol.| 5s. 6d. 

CoNTSNTS :— The Church*! Ordinances— Fruits of Obedience — FMendly DIs- 
cossion— Yonthfol Trials— Forms and Fonnolaries— The Way of the World— 
The Way of the Church, &c. 

PAGET.— MiLFOBD Malyoisin; or^ Pews and Pewholdera. 

28. 

Giving an account of the Origin and Evil Effects of Pews or distinction of 
Persons in the House of Gon. 

PAGET.— S. Antholin'8 j or, Old Churches and New. New 
edition, Is. 

a lesson to mddem Church Builders on the erection of chei4> churches, and 
advocating the restoration of our ancient churches in a good and substantial 
way. 

PAGET.— The Warden of Beekingholt. 6s. j cheap edi- 
tion, 2s. 8d. 

" Enters fully into the responsibilities which rank, property, and education 
involve." — English Review. 

PARISH TALES. Reprinted from the " Tales of a London 
Parish.** In a packet. Is. 6d. 

CoNTBNTs :— Denis the Beggar Boy j The Old Street Sweeper; Honor 
O'Keefe; There's a Skeleton in every House] Christian Flower's Story j My 
Catechumens; The Hill-side Cottage. 

PEARSON.— Stories on the Beatitudes. By the Rev. 
G. F. Pearson. Is. cloth, or in a packet. 

CoNTBNTS :— Alice Mannering, or the Poor in Spirit; Mrs. Clifton, or the 
Mourner; Edward Barton, or the Meek; Edith Leslie, or Hungering after 
Righteousness ; Mr. Harcourt, or the Merdftd ; Rose Archer, or the Pure in 
Heart; Rebecca Smithers, the Peace-maker i Herbert Leslie, or Persecution 
for Righteousness' sf^e. 

POOLE.— Sir Raoul de Broc and his Son Tristram. A 
Tale of Sacrilege of the Twelfth Century. By the Rev. 
G. A. Poole. 2s. 

PRISONERS OF CRAIGM ACAIRE. A Story of the « '46." 
Edited by the author of " The Divine Master." Is. 
<* A T&le of the rugged northern shores, and record of the patient suffering 
and heroic fitith that was once displayed in the lives of men obscure and un- 
known on earth, but whose names were doubtless written in Heaven.*'— 
Pre/ace. 

RAINY MORNINGS WITH AUNT MABEL. 18mo., cloth, 
28. 6d. 

An endeavour to inculcate in familiar and easy conversations a knowledge 
of the early Christifln Charchj its struggles and triumphs, indnding the Cata- 
combs, and early missions. 
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Present Booh — Talee. 

R0CK8TR0.— Stoeies on the Commandments. The Second 

Table : « My Duty towards My Neighbour." By W. S. 

Rookstro. 1b. 6d. cloth, and in a packet. 

CoHTBNTS :— The Dnunmer-Boys, or the Law and the Promise; Walter 

MOligan aod his Cousin Frank, or the Law of the Sixth Commandment; The 

Sailing Far^, or the Sin of Dinah ; The Little Choristers, or Is it Fair? The 

TwoSailor Boys, or Sins of the Tong^ae ; The " Friends of Freedom," or the 

Ffectoiy Strike. 

[See Hill's Stories on the First Table, page 29.] 
ROCKSTRO.— Abbey Lands. A Tale. Fcap. 8vo., 6s. 

** We most bere take leare of the author, greatly commending the higb ton« 
of pclnci]^e and the devoted fervour with which Us work is filled tiiroughout. 
.... T^e book is interesting, graceftOly written, and rich in true and noble 
ihongbts.*'~£wlM<a«Me. 

RUTH LEVISON; or, Working and Waiting. A Tale. 
Cloth, Is. 6d. ; paper, Is. 

SAMUEL : a Story for Choristers. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

A Tale of a Chorister in a country choir, containing a sketch of the Church's 
work in a village, and the influence of Church teaching under the severest 
misfortunes. 

S. ALBAN'S ; or, the Prisoners of Hope. By the author of 
« The Divine Master." Fcap. 8vo., 5s. 
Intended to illustrate the working of the Church among the Middle Classes . 

SCENES AND CHARACTERS; or, Eighteen Months at 
Beechcroft. By the author of "The Heir of Redclyffe." 
Second edition, 3s. 6d. 

STONE.— Ellen Merton ; or, the Pic-nic. By Mrs. Stone, 
author of " God's Acre," "The Art of Needlework," &c. 
Is. 6d. 
Intended to show in a simple story that every kind of evasion, if spoken with 

a view to elude the rigid truth or deceive others, is a falsehood in the sight 

of Gon. 

STORIES FOR YOUNG SERVANTS. With Engravings. 
2s., in a packet or bound. 

No. 1. Deceit and Dishonesty.-^. "Proper Pride."— 3. Fine Clothes.— 
4. Mischief-making. 

"Exhibit, in their character and litUe hints of domestic economy and 
scenery, considerable, and perhaps practised powers."— CAru^'an Remem- 
braneer, 

** Four excellent Stories, both instructive and amusing, whether read by 
young domestics, or by tiiose ftirther advanced in life."— &en//ema»'« Magaxmt. 

STORY OF A DREAM ; a Mother's Version of the olden Tale 
of " Little Red Riding Hood," wherem that tale is made to 
bear a Cbiistivci leaaon. Is. 
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J, McuterSy London, 

SUMMERLEIGH MANOR j or, Brothers and Sisters. A 
Tale. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 

" It lias been the otiject of the author of this very well-written tale, to show 
the gradual development ot character in the children of a largre fSeunily, and 
how the small incidents in the small world of childhood, the opportunities of 
good there offered, and the temptations to evil, have an influence, not only 
on the i^Msing hour, but on the far off fiiture : and in the pursuit of this ob- 
ject he has been very successful. The style is easy and unaffected, and the 
portraiture good, and the instruction to be gathered trom it of a high order. 
It eminently deserves to be successfol." — Oxford Herald. 

** Done extremely well, and we are confident will please all readers whom 
literary pedantry has not rendered indifferent to the charms of simplicity and 
natural elegance. The charm consists in the ease and grace of dialogue, and 
the amiable and afliectionate spirit by which it is pervaded."— jyTeio Quarterly 
Review. 

SUNLIGHT IN THE CLOUDS, &c. 2s. 

CoxTKNTs :— I. The Dntiftd Daughter Rewarded. II. The dealings of God 
through a lifetime. III. The Shoemaker's Daughter. 

TALES OF A LONDON PARISH, &c. By the author of 
" Tales of Kirkbeck." Second edition, 18mo., 28. 6d. 
<* Reveals by the help of a skilftil and powerful hand, directed by deep re- 
ligious earnestness, much of the sin, sorrow, the mental, moral, and spiritual 
darkness which London' hides from the world's gaze. A book to be read and 
thought about."— 1Fe«/ of England Conservative, 

TREVANAN COURT. A Tale. By E. ^A. B., author of 
" The Neglected Opportunity," &c., &c. 3s. 6d. 

"The characters are very ably drawn, and we know not which most to ad- 
mire, the touching resignation of Lord Trevanan, the dutifulness and sub- 
mission of his son, or the patience of Bertha Granville under her husband's 
downward career. . . . We cordial^ recommend the book."— JoAn BtUl. 

TUTE.— The Champion of the Cross : An Allegory. By the 
Rev. J. S. Tute. 2s. 6d. 

TWO GUARDIANS ; or, Home in this World. By the author 
of " The Heir of Redclyffe." Third edition, 6s. 

** A great advance in force and breadth ; in variety of character and depth of 
interest and simple pathos. The spirit and teaching of the book are unexcep- 
tionable, and it is a great satisfaction to be able to set before youpg readers a 
book so excellent in temper and of such striking ability." — Guardian. 

** Nothing can be finer than the heroine ; an upright, truthful character, 
wanting in tact, and not at first free from grave faults, yet full of deep feeling 
and true religion ; strongly consistent, winning her way and inspiring hearty 
afllection by her goodness, real kindness, and entire honesty."— CAris^ian Re- 
membrancer, 

VIDAL. — Esther Merle, and other Tales. By Mrs. Frances 
. Vidal, author of « Tales of the Bush," " Cabramatta," &c. 
Is. 6d. 
Contents :— John Salter; or, the Inconsiderate Marriage.— Three Neigh- 
bours } or, the Envying of others, &c. 

VEDAL. — Home Tbials ; a Tale for the Middle Classes. 3s. 

<' By no means unworthy of Mrs. Vidal's pen Mrs. Vidal writes when 

■he has something to say, and therefore for the most part says it well."— 6«ar- 
dian, 
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Fretent Book9 — Biography. 
VOYAGE TO THE FORTUNATE ISLES. 1 s. ; cloth, 1 s. 6d. 

An AIlegarT of the sea of life with its waves and tides, ripples and stonns 
aod each som in a boat therein, with compass, sails, pilot, chart, &c. 

WILBBAHAM.— Thb Loyal Heabt, and other Tales for 

Boys. Translated from the German. By Frances M. 

Wilbraham. With Engravings. 2nd Edition. 28. 6d. 

cloth ; in a packet, 2s. 

The LOTal Heart— The Golden Locket— The Blind Boy; or, Trost in Flroyl- 

dence— The Young Robinson Crusoe— " Thou shalt not Steal"— A Tale of 

8t«]>omingo. 

WAS IT A DBEAM P or, the Spirit of Evil-speaking— and 
The New Churchyakd ; or, Whose {wilT be the First 
Grave? By the author of "Amy Herbert" Is. (Bd.; 
paper. Is. 

WILFORD.~The Master of Churchill Abbots, and 
HIS Little Friends. By Florence Wnford. Foap. 8vo. 
38. 6d. 

*' The narrative is chiefly of an educational character, and is intended to ex- 
hibit what may be accomplished by a firm and steady principle, founded on a 
deep reverence for Christian truth aaf embodied and exhibited in the Church. 
We irladly give our cordial approval of this tale.'* — Clerical Journal, 

** A capital stcory for young children. The writer has shown an aptitude fbr 
composition and description which will help her to success in atdgher class of 
fiction than this." — Literary Churchman, 

WILFORD.— Play and Earnest. A Tale. Price 58. 

YOKKE. — Cottage Homes j or, Tales on the Ten Command- 
ments. By H. Yorke. With engravings. Cloth, or 
separately in a packet, 2s. 



BIOGRAPHY. 

ALLESTREE (Life of Dr.), Canon of Christ Church in 1649. 
By Bishop Fell. He lived during the Tumults in the 
reign of King Charles I. 3d. 

BONNELL (The Life of James), Accountant-General of 
Ireland in 1690 ; showing forth his Christian Character in 
his Dealings with all Men, his Devout Life, his Meekness, 
his Self- Control, Habits of Private Prayer, his Devotional 
Books, &c. 2s. 6d. 

'* No more admirable suliject could have been foimd ; eminently calculated 
to excite or improve, in those who read it, the spirit of practical piety, for which 
he was distinguished.**— Jfommj^ Post, 

BONIFACE (The Life of S.), Apostle of Germany in the 
Eighth Century. By the Rev. G. W. Cox, late Scholar 
of Trinity College, Oxford. 2s. 6d. 
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J, Maatertj London, 

BRECHIN.— A Memoib of the Pious Life and Holy 
Death of Helen Inqlis. By the Bishop of Brechin. 4d. 

A short tale to show that it does not require '* some g^reat thing to make a 
Saint, and that the commonest and simplest action of every day life, in one's 
usual trade or occupation, if done firom the love of God and in His fkith and 
fear, may assume the value of high virtue.'* 

DEACONS, Short History of some Deacons in the Church. 

By the author of << Hymns and Scenes of Childhood." Is. 6d.' 

CoNTBNTs:— S.Stephen; S.Laurence; S. Romanus; S. Vincent; S.Ephrem; 
S. Benedict ; Alcuin ; Nidiolas Ferrar. 

** A delightful volume : the general tone of the book is thoroughly and health- 
fully Catholic, many ci the su^^^estions are most valuable." — EngUah Review. 

FERRAR (The Life of Nicholas), Citizen of London in 1612. 
Abridgfied from the Memoir by Dr. P. Peckard, 1790; 

fiving an Account of his wonderful Ability and Piety in 
ituations of great Worldly Responsibility, of his Ordina- 
tion as Deacon, and Retirement to establish the House of 
Little Gidding. 2s. 6d. 
FOUR YEARS OF PASTORAL WORK ; being a Sketch of 
the Ministerial Labours of the late Rev. Edward John 
Rees Hughes, late Curate of Lythe, Yorkshire, and Rune- 
ton Holme, Norfolk ; with a Portrait. Edited by the Rev. 
Cecil Wray. Fcap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
" Is a simple record of the unobtrusive life of a true and faithful English 
Priest, whose history in the eyes of men contains perhaps nothing worthy of 
note, precisely because he did so devotedly give himself up to the (so-called) 
common-place duties of a country curate." — Ecclesiastic, 

** This is one of a class of books which we would gladlv see increased among 
us, and which we believe to be much better calculated to have a behefidal 
and practical influence than many of the works which are recommended to, 
and studied by, young men preparing for Holy Orders. It is a work which no 
earnest person can read without interest and profit.*'— ^ng-ZisA Churchman. 

** We heartily thank Mr. Wray for one of the most charming and instructive 
works we have for a long time perused.'* — Churchman^s Companion. 

HEYGATE. — ^Memoib of John Aubone Cook, B.A., Vicar 
of South Benfleet and Rural Dean. By the Rev. W. E. 
Heygate, M.A. Price Is. 

HOLY MEN AND WOMEN (Stories of), 2s.; in a packet, 
2s. : wrapper, Is. 

CoNTBNTS: — Phocas, the Christian Gardener; Zita, the Christian Maidser- 
yant} The Poor Man of Anderlecht; S. Alphage, Archbishop of Canterbury; 
The Martyr Penitents ; S. Lydwina ; Cuthman and his Mother. 

** Written in a good spuit, and gives a view of some of the by-paths and 
quiet nooks of Christian antiquity which are too often overlooked."— Li/erafy 
Churchman, 

LAUD (The Life of William), Archbishop of Canterbury, and 

Martyr. By the Rev. John Baines, S; John's College, 

Oxford. 3s. 6d. 

" In Mr. Baines we have no blind worshipper of the man, deeply though he 

be to be revered by us all; but one who can notice his defects as well as Ms 

virtues, and on whose Judgment therefore we can rely."— Or/orcI Herald, 

« The most inmortant instalment of this aerieB,"-^Chri8tian Rememhrancer, 
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Present Books — Biography, 

LIFE AND TIMES OF THE RIGHT REVEREND FA- 
THER IN GOD, PATRICK TORRY, D.D.;iate Bishop 
of S. Andrew's, Dunkeld, ^nd Dunblane. Edited by the 
Rey. J. M. Necde. Demy 8yo., with Portrait of the late 
Bishop, lOs. 
'* Mr. Neale cannot bat command ttie attention of his readers by a vigrorous 
and Inminoos style, and a warm and genial interest in the sntiJeet." — Scottish 
EeeUtiastical Journal. 

** Most important, in the way of recording an important chi^iter in our own 
history, are the details on the life and fortunes of the Scotch Commanion 
Office and the S. Andrew's Prayer Boole.** — Christian Remembrancer. 

LIVES OF EMINENT ENGLISH DIVINES. By the Rev. 
W. H. Teale. With Engravings, 5s. ; or each Life sepa- 
rate, in paper coyers. 

Life of BislK^ Andrewes, is. Life of Dr. Hammond, is. 

Life of Bishop Boll, 9d. Life of Bishop Wilson, is. 

Life of Jones of Nayland, is. 

LIVES OF EMINENT RUSSIAN PRELATES. 28. 6d. 

Nikon, S. Demetrios, and Michael. With an Introduction on the History, 
Geography, and Religious Constitution of Russia, as well as of the Russiim 
Church, which has from the very first remained a portion of the Greek or 
Eastern Division of the Catholic Church. 

LIVES OF THE FATHERS. Origen of Alexandria— S. 
Cyprian — S. Gregory Thaumaturgus— S. Dionysius. — S. 
Gregory Nazianzen — S. Cyril — S. Ephrem of Edessa. By 
the author of " Tales of Kirkbeck." 5s. 

'* Distinguished by the care and attention to authorities, the beautiful spirit 
and the deligittful style, which have rendered the former volumes so generally 
popular. * ' — Guardian, 

LIVES OF ENGLISHMEN IN PAST DAYS. 

First Series : containing Herbert, Donne, Ken, Sanderson. 6d. 

Second Series : Kettlewell, Hammond, Wilson, Morapesson, Bold, Jolly. 6d. 

Third Series: Walton, Wotton, Fanshawe, Earl of Derby, Collingwood, 
Raffles, Exmouth. lOd. 

Fourth Series : Alfred the Great, Sir Thomas More, John Evelyn. Nearly 
ready. 

MEMOIR OF THE REV. R. A. SUCKLING, Tvith Corre- 
spondence. By the Rev. I. Williams. New Edition, fcp. 
8vo., 5s. 

" A well-defined picture of a Christian Clergyman living in these later days 
a life of faith, and having a marked influence on friends and acquaintances, as 
well as on those committed to his charge." — Guardian. 

NOBLE ARMY OF MARTYRS (The). By the Rev. S. 
Fox, Cloth 28. 6d. ; paper cover. Is. 

Containing short Lives of S. Stephen ; S. James ; S. Barnabas j S. Timothy ; 
S. Polycarpj S. Ignatius; S. Clement j S. Ireneeus; S. Dionysius j S. Justin 
Martyr. Suited for a class-reading book. 

"Just the book for circulation among children or a Parochial Lending U- 
braiy : what we want in the Upper Classes of our National Schools."— £Mf/i«A 
Jlemeio, 
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J. Mtisiers, London, 



POETRY. 

ATHANASIUS, AND OTHER POEMS. By a Fellow of a 
College. Price 2s. 

*"nie writer possesses the historical as well as the poetical mind. His tone 
reveals his deep sympathy with antiquity. His style of thought and versifica- 
tion frequently remind us agreeably of Mr. Keble.**— Guardian. 

BELL. — The Bubal Album, containing Descriptive and Mis- 
cellaneous Poems. With Historical Notices of Barnwell 
and Fotheringay Castles, &c., Northamptonshire. By 
Thomas Bell. 8yo., 5s. 

BENN.— The Solitary; or, a Lay from the West. With 
other Poems in English and Latin. By Mary Benn. 
3s. 6d. 

CoKTKVTS :— The Soldier's Prayer; Phylactery; The Warning; The Four 
Angels; The Gathering of the Saints. 

BENN. — Lays of the Hebrews, and other Poems. 28. 

** There is a great deal of tone and spirit in Miss Benn's Lays of the He- 
brews. The * Grave of Saul' would be creditable to any one, and there are 
other poems equally striking and melodious." — OuartUan. 

BLACK. — Memorialia Cordis: Sonnets and Miscellaneous 
Poems. By the Bey. C. J. Black. 2s. 6d. 

CoNTSNTs :— To the Memory of W. Archer Butler ; The Tomb of Swift ; The 
Famine of 1847; Bydal Mount; The Redbreast in Church; Gethsemane ; 
Sic, &c. 

BOURNE.— Thoughts upon Catholic Truth. A Volume 
of Poems. By the Rev. L. Bourne. 2s. 6d. 
<* Hold taat the form of sound words which thou hast heard in faith and 
love which is in Christ Jbsus."— 2 Tim. i. 13. 

BRAUNE.— The Persone of a Toun; The First Book. 
By George Martin Braune. Demy 8vo. 2s. 

" The character of a parish priest described by Chaucer four hundred years 
ag:o, is suited, in every respect but its archaic language, to describe the*requi- 
sites of the same function in the present day. It is true that the character 
drawn by our ancient master of song was in stem contrast to the vices and 
ignorance of the clergy of his day ; yet in the worst times of the Church there 
was many a faithflil minister of religion who strove, to the best of his know- 
ledge, to perform his duty. Some such person Chaucer had in his mind when 
he composed his eulpgy on the * Persone of a Toun.' The perusal of it led me 
to consider the beauty of the Christian character with regard to my own pro- 
fession. I resolved to delineate the same in verse, and I adopted the metre 
and a modification of the language of Spenser, as a mean between the times 
of Chaucer and our own." — Preface. 

CHILD AND THE ANGEL. A Ballad.-* By the author of 
" The Daily Life of a Christian Child," &c. 6d. 
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iPresent Books — Poetry, 

DAKEYNE.— The Swoed, and the Cross. By the Rev. 
J. O. Dakeyne. 28. 6d. 
" Commend themselTes to the reader more by their spiritaal import, yet 
they are not wanting in passagies of considerable force and beauty.*'— Jf ormnf 

P09t, 

DAILY LIFE OF THE CHMSTiAN CHILD : a Poem, in 
which the duties of each day in a child's life are set 
forth. 6d. ; on a sheet, Id. 

EDMONSTONE.— Devotional Beflegtions: in Verse. 
Arranged in accordance with the Church Calendar. By 
Sir A. Edmonstone, Bart. Fcap. 8yo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
" A Text is taken for each Sunday and Holy Day, and to that a derottonal 

reflection is impended. Should the reader on the days which the Church directs 

to be kept body And his thoughts engaged by a suitable subject, my ot^fect is 

gained.* ' — Pr^aee, 

EVANS.— -Daily Hymns. A Volume of Poems. By the 
Venerable Archdeacon Evans, author of "Tales of the 
Ancient British Church." In the Press, 

GOODRICH.— Claudia : the Days op Martyrdom. A 
• Tale. By A. M. Goodrich. Fcap. 8yo., cloth, 28. 6d. 

" Marked by a devotional spirit, pleasant to read, and unaffected. It con- 
tains a faatiiftd picture of the early Church and many of its customs, its tene 
of feding, perils, acts of heroism and devotion to Christ." — Oxford Herald, 

GRANDFATHER'S CHRISTMAS STORY (The). 6d. 

a trae Tale of a little boy who always kept in mind the Saviour's Love and 
Presence. 

** Simply and touchingly told, in a strain likely to win the ear and heart of a 
young child.»»— Stt/b/A Herald. 

HAWKER.— Echoes from Old Cornwall. By the Rev. 
R. S. Hawker. 2s. 6d. 

" Peculiar originality : a profound and concentrated habit of thought and 
expression.'* — Plymouth Herald. 

** Correct and elegant." — Oenileman*s Magazine. 

** Written to solace the author's own feelings. The reader who takes up the 
echoes in search of the same calm temper of mind, will not be diaippointed." 
— Ecclesiastic. 

HOPKINS.— Pietas Metrica. By the Rev. T. M. Hopkins, 
Incumbent of S. Saviour's, Paddington. 2s. 6d. 
CoNTBNTs: — Love and Worship; The Christian Graces; Nathaniel; Lent; 
The Beacon; The Sea Shell; AfOiction; Where are the Nine? The Eternal 
Country, &c., &c. 

HYMNS, DEVOTIONAL AND DESCRIPTIVE; for the 
Use of Schools. By the author of ** The Baron's Little 
Daughter." 2d. 

HYMNS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. By the author of 
"The Baron% Little Daughter." cloth, Is; paper, 6d.j 
cheap edition, 3d. 
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J, Masters, London. 

HYMNS FOR CHILDEEN OF THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND. By a Lady. 3d. 

HYMNS FOR INFANT CHILDREN; on Church, School, 
Baptism, and Belief, &c. Id. 

HYMNS AND SCENES OF CHILDHOOD. By the author 
of " Margaret, the Martyr of Antioch." 28. 6d. 

Contains 114 Hymns on Religioiis and Natural Sul^ects: such as Walking 
in a Parent's Sight, Contentment, Questions and Thoughts about the Stars, 
The little Pilgrim, The Martyr Stephen, The Comforter, Many Flowers, Chris- 
tian Heroism, &c. 

KEN. — Prepakations for Death. Being Selections from 
the Poems of Bishop Ken. 28. 

CoNTSNTs : — ^The Miser ; Now ; Days Numbered : Conscience ; Time to be 
Improved; The Baptism: The Yoke Easy; The Shortness of Life; Death; 
Resurrection; The World Renounced; The Tempter Vanquished; pie State 
of Separation ; &c. 

LAST SLEEP OF A CHRISTIAN CHILD : a Poem, show- 
ing how a Christian Child should meet death. 6d. ; on a 
sheet, Id. 
"Very tonchingly written." — English Review, 

LEE. — ^PoEMS. By the Rev. Frederick George Lee. Second 
edition, enlarged. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Contents :— Field Flowers ; Netley Abbey ; Kind Words ; Ruins of Thebes ; 
Woodchester ; The Martyrs of Vienne; Geraldine; S. Thomas the Martyr; S. 
Augustine, &c. 



By 1 
6d. 



** The Grandfather's Christmas Story." 6d 

An account in verse of a little Girl, who by her example and earnestness 
brought her sinning brother to rei>entance and amendment. 

LORAINE. — Lays of Israel. By Amelia M. Loraine. 
2s. 6d. cloth ; 4s. morocco. 
" Evidences very considerable poetic powers."— JBcc/e«i««c. 

LYRA SANCTORUM ; Lays for the Minor Festiyals. Edited 
by the Rev. W. J. Deane. 3s. 6d. 

** We hail the appearance of such a book with pleasure ; it is agreeably sig. 
niflcant as to the progress of sacred poetry in our age. It is a collection of 
historical ballads, designed for the most part to commemorate the sufllsrings 
and celebrate the triumphs of those who were martyred in the early ages of the 
Church. Many of the poems are singularly elegant and impressive."— ilfomtn^ 
Post. 

MAGNAY.— Poems. By the Rev. Claude Magnay. New 
edition, with additions. Ss. 6d. 
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Present Books — Poetry. 

MARGARET, The Martyr op Antioch: an Olden Tale, 
in Verse. 28. 6d. cloth j Is. 6d. wrapper. 
** For combined beauty of composition, typography, and illustration, we will 
venture to pnmounce ' Margaret;* eyen in this day of handsome books, un 
rivalled."— Sec/e»ia«/tc. 

MORAL SONGS. By the author of "Hymns for Little 
Children." With Engravings. 8d.; cloth. Is.; school 
edition, 3d. 

MOTHER'S EASTER OFFERING (The). By the author 

of " The Grandfather's Christmas Story." 6d. 

A Tale in Verse of God's chastening hand in the death of young diildren, 
and the mother's submission. 

NARRATIVE HYMNS FOR VILLAGE SCHOOLS. By 

the author of " The Baron's Little Daughter." 3d. Set 
to Music, fcp. 4to., 2s. 6d. 

NEALE.— Hymns for the Sick. By the Rev. J. M. 
Neale. 6d. ; cloth, Is. 
Intended to set before the Sick and SufTering some of those sources of 
« strong consolation " which it has pleased God to lay up for them. 

NEALE. — Hymns for Children. 3d. each Series, or hound 
together. Is. 

First Series : Hymns for the Days of the Week, Hours, and Holy Days. 

Second Series: Hymns for Special Occasions— Church Duties, Privileges, 
and Festivals. 

Third Series : Hymns chiefly for the Saints' Days. 

NEALE.— Lays and Legends of the Church in England. 
28. 6d. 

NEALE.— Songs and Ballads for Manufacturers. 3d. 

OLD WILLIAM ; or, the Longest Day. By the author of 
" The Grandfather's Christmas Story." 6d. 
A Tale in Verse o2 the good and unselfish use made by a little Girl of her 
money. 

ORLEBAR,— CuRisTMAS Eve and other Poems. By Mrs. 
Cuthbert Orlebar. Is. 
Contents :— Flowers and Hair, a Woodland Song; My Sister Laura; The 
Cradle -, The Eagle; The Wife; The Autumn Walk, &c. 

POEMS ON SUBJECTS IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. In 
Two Parts, 6d. each. 

PartL The Creation; The Temptation; Cam and Abel; Enoch; The Ark; 
The Dove; Abraham's Sacrifice; Isaac and Rebekah; Esau, Jacob, Rachel, 
Joseph, Jacob, Moses, &c. Fart II. Sul]tiects from Moses to David. 

RUSSELL. — Lays Concerning the Early Church. By 
the Rev. J. F. Russell. Is. 6d. 

Contents :— S. John's Torture ; S. Ignatius ; The Thundering Legion ; The 
Martyr's Funeral} The Co\m.c^ ol '^\ce\ S. Ambrose, &c. 
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J, Masters, London, 

SONNETS AND VERSES, from Home and Parochial Life. 
ByH. K. C. 28. 6d. 

The greater part of the present yolnme received seven years ago the im. 
primator of the author of the " Christian Year." 

Among its contents we have Moonlight on the Sea; The Lark's Complaint j 
Primroses at Night} Tavistock Abbey; Dovedale: Revisiting the Seai The 
Chancel; Bomham Sands* &c. 

SUNDAY. A Poem. By the Rev. P. Freeman, M.A., 
Rector of Thorverton, Devon. 4d. 

TEN COMMANDMENTS (The), set in easy verse, for young 
Children to commit to Ihemory. 6d. 

'* Applying the spiritual sense of the Commandments in simple verse."— 
English Review. 

TIME OF THE END, and other Poems. Fcap. 8vo., 38. 

CoNTBNTS :— Trust in the Lord ; Infant Imagining ; Flowers in Church in a 
Withered Leaf; The Whole Armour of God ; The Christmas Tree; The Last 
Day in the Year, &c. 

. TUTE.— Holy Times and Scenes. By the Rev. J. S. Tute. 
First Series, 3s. 

TUTE. — Holy Times and Scenes: Second Series, Ss. 

On Kirkdale Abbey ; Church Bells; the Great Festivals; Providence; The 
Martyrs; the lily ; the Fall of Angels, &c. 

VERSES. By a Country Curate. 4s. 

This work contains Fifty-six Translations from the Ancient Hymns by S. 
Ambrose, S. Gregory, Prudentius, &c., with Thirty-three Original Poems, 
Hymns, Carols, Songs, &c. 

WARING.— Annuals and Perennials; or, Seed-time and 
Harvest. By C. M. Waring. Demy 8yo., beautifully 
Illustrated by Macquoid, 58. 
Verses for every Sunday in the Year, chiefly founded on the Collects, Annual 

in their Use, Perennial in their Antiquity. 

WIGLESWORTH. — The Seven Corporal Works of 
Mercy. By Miss E. Wiglesworth, author of " The Daily 
Life of a Christian Child.'" With Illustrations. Price 6d. 

WILLIAMS.— The Altar. By the Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D., 
author of the '* Cathedral." 5s. 
This work consists of Meditations in Verse on the several parts of the 
Service for the Holy Communion, applying them to corresponding parts of the 
Passion of our Lord. 
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Present Books — Smaller Tales. 



SMALLER TALES AND REWARD BOOKS. 

ANNANDALE ; or, the Danger of Self- Confidence. A Welsh 
Tale. 2d. 

BELLAIKS.— Stbenqth and Weakness. By Nona Bellairs. 
18mo., 4d. 

'* A pretty Story of Factory Life, exhibitmg what may be done 1^ kind and 
sealoQS ministerial watchfolness and sapcnntendence."— Cferica/ Journal. 

BELLAIRS.— An Old Woman's Story ; or, Trust in Trial. 6d. 

BETTY COENWELL AND HER GRANDCHILDREN j 
or, the Path of Obedience. 6d. 

BROTHERS SACRIFICE (The) ; or, a Soldier's Generosity 
Rewarded. 2d. 

BUNBURY.— The Sunday of the People in Fbange. By 
the Abb^ Mullois, Chaplain to the Emperor of France. 
Translated by Miss Bunbury. 4d. 

Originally written for the use of the workmen of France, to induce a better 
understanding and observance of the Sunday. 

BUNBURY.— -I AM 80 Happy ; or, the Reward of Sorrow 
borne Religiously. By Miss Bunbury. 21st Thousand. 2d. 

BUNBURY.— The Lost One Found. A true Story of the 
Baptism and Holy Death of a Young Girl. 4d. 

BUNBURY.— Silent John. A short Story on the good result 
of meditation on the Good Shepherd, by the aid of the 
well-known picture of that subject. 3d. 

BUNBURY.— The Error Corrected; or, the Faithful Priest 
By Henry Shirley Bunbury. 4d. 
a story of the union between the Saxons and NormaoB. 

CAT AND HER KITTENS (The) ; a Fable on Disobedience 
and Mischief. 2d. 

CHARLOTTE DREW'S PINCH. 6d. 

A tale for little girls, on the fatal effects of the first step in disobedience to 
parents, and of chooa^ \>9A coccciyaxtoxka at school. 
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CaBCtLD'S MISSION (The) ; a True Tale of the influence oftf 
very young and dying Child in the Conversion of her mo- 
ther from Sin to Holiness. 2d. 

CHOBISTER'S FALL (The). 6d. 

A Tale of a Chorister whose Tanily led him to fall, but who was enabled to 
rejoice in the illness which brought him to repentance. 

CHURCH CATECHISM (The). With the Confirmation Ser- 
vice. Beautifully illustrated by John Gilbert. Cheap 
edition, 6d.; on tmted paper and gilt edges, Is. 

CHURCHYARD GARDENING. By the author of "The 
Bishop's Little Daughter.'* 4d. 

CONSOLATION j or, the Comfort of Intercessory Prayer in 
Absence. By the author of " Gentle Influence." 4d. 

CONVERSATIONS WITH COUSIN RACHEL. 9d. each 
part. Parts I. and II. in a vol., cloth, Is. 6d. ; HI. and 
IV., ditto. Is. 6d. 

Part I. Dialogues on Diligence and Thoughtfulness in Household Work ; 
on Good Thoughts; Sunday at Church; Doing our Duty* not Choosing it; 
Self-Control ; Diridhag our lime ; the Seasons, with Hymns. 

Fart II. Conversations on Dress and Keeping to our Church, or Good out 
of Evil; Easter-tide; The Old Farm-house; Bearing Rq;troof; Sheep>shear- 
ing; and the Lessons in Scripture lirom Sheep. 

Fart III. The New Church; The Stonr of Ambrose Heme, and English 
Church Teaching; The First Situation; T^e New School and Consecration; 
Christian Duties ; The Flowers of the Field ; How to bear Losses. 

Part IV. Dialogues on God's ordering all things; Ill-natured spealdng; 
Bearing little trials well ; Not thinking much of ourselves ; Being prepared to 
die; Our hcdiness not our own; Distraction and inattention; Drawing good 
from all we see. 

DATS PLEASURE (A) ; or, the Consecration of the District 
Church. By the author of " Susan Carter." 4d. 

DISHONESTY, and the Loss of Character which follows it. 
By the author of " The Conceited Pig." 2d. 

DUMB BOY (The); showing how, though Dumh, he felt the 
influence of our Holy Religion. 2d. 

EASY TALES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. With En^ 

gravings, and in large Type. 6d. ; coloured, Is. 

John's Disobedience ; Fanny's Birthday; Little Mary's Fall; Susan's Cross 
Behaviour; The Lost Child; The Tom Frock; &c 

EDWARD TRUEMAN. 6d.; cloth, Is. 

A Tale, to show that the best and kindest people fall into mistakes and feilse 
impressions, and that we must not on that account indulge reveugeftd or un- 
kind feelings, but <* beUeve always for the best." 
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Present Books — Smaller Tales. 

FAIR AND THE CONFIRMATION (The); a Lesson to 
thoughtless village girls on lightly treating God's holy 
ordinance. 6d. 

FLORA AND HER CHILDREN; a Tale for Young Child- 
ren on the Nature and History of Flowers. 4d. 

FLOWER.— A Day's Misfortunes, or Try Again; or, 
the Benefit of Perseverance and Good Temper. By the 
Rev. W. B. Flower. 4d. 

FLOWER.— Little Willie the Lame Boy; a Story on 
the Benefits of Education. 4d. 

FLOWER.— Rose Eqlinton ; or, The Stolen Child. 2d. 

FLOWERS AND FRUIT, &c. For Little Children. In a 
neat box, or bound in cloth, Is. ; cloth gilt, Is. 6d. 

1. Lacj} or. The Violet.— 2. Alice; or. The Daisy.^S. Maiy; or, The Sun- 
flower.— 4. Rachel ; or. The Strawberry Blossom. — 6. Crocuses ; or. The Field 
of Flowers.— 6. Lilies ; or. Light in Darkness.— 7. Heart's Ease ; or. Chamber 
of Peace.— 8. The Orphan's Home.— 9. Christmas Tidej or. The Word of a 
King.— 10. The Foundling. 

FORSAKEN (The). Reprinted from the Churchman's Com- 
panion, By the author of ** Trevanan Court." 4d. 

FRIENDS (The) ; or how Neighbours should dwell in peace 
and love one with another. 6d. 

GABRIEL'S DREAM AND WAKING. By the author of 
" The Chamois Hunter," « The Cross-bearer," &c. 6d. 

GARDEN IN THE WILDERNESS (The) ; or, the Church 
of Christ in the midst of the World. An Allegory. 6d. 

GRESLEY.— The Little Miners j a Fairy Tale of an Ex- 
plosion in a Mine. By the Rev. W. Gresley. 4d. 

HALF-HOLIDAY (The).— A Packet of Six Tales, containing 
Six Different Ways of Spending a Half-Holiday. By the 
author of " Gentle Influence." In a Packet. 6d. 
The Good Daughter; Usefulness; Charles Withnellj Mischief; Kindness; 

Self Denial. 

HANNAH AND ALICE ; or, Neatness of Dress. 3d. 

HARRIET AND HER SISTER; or, the First Step in De- 
ceit. 6d. 

HENSLOW.— John Borton; or, a Word in Season. By 
Mrs. J. S. Henslow. 4d. 

HEYGATE.—Ellen Meyrick ; a Storj- on False Excuses. 
By the Rev. W. E. Heygate, 4d. 
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HILL.— Stokies on the Commandments. The First Table : 

«« My Duty towards God." By the Rev. G. Hill, M.A. Is. 

The Needle Case, or Forgetting God j The Idolater, or the Love of Money j 

The Christening, or taking the Name of Christ; A Sunday at Deepwell, or 

the Due Observance of the Lord's Day. 

[See Eockstro's Stories on the Second Table, at page 16.] 

HONOR DELAFONTj a true Tale of a Mother's Prayer, and 
its Answer. By the author of " Sunsetting.'* 6d. 

HOW TO BE A MARTYR ; a Story for S. Stephen's Day. Id. 

ISLAND CHOIR (The) ; or, the Children of the Child Jesus : 
showing how Choristers should conform themselves to that 
pattern. 6d. 

S. JOHN THE EVANGELIST'S DAY; or, The Martyrdom 
of Will. 6d. 

LEGEND OF S. CHRISTOPHER (The) ; or. What Master 
shall I Serve? Reprinted from the Churchman's Com- 
panion for November, 1859. 3d. 

LITTLE COMFORTER (The), and other Tales. Thirteen 
Stories for Children. 32mo. In cloth together, or sepa- 
rately in paper. 

LITTLE LACE GIRL (The); a Tale of Irish Industry. By 
the author of ** The Conceited Pig." 2d. 

LITTLE WALTER, THE LAME CHORISTER. 6d. 

A Tale, to show the great importance of each one's individual example for 
good or for evil. 

LITTLE GARDENERS (The). Wrapper, 8d. 

" Most of us have seen how intensely little children love flowers, and how 
delighted they are to have a little garden of their own. These facts are taken 
advantage of to teach much religious truth. The writer is well acquatnted 
with gardening, and makes its incidents tell upon the purpose of the story." 
— Clerical Journal. 

LITTLE STORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. With 
Engravings, and in large Type. 6d. 

LITTLE STORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 2d. 

Contents :— The Little Herd Boyi The Sensible Elephant; The Starling; 
Sleep and Death; The Wooden Leg; The Flowers, the Field, and the Pearl. 

LONDON PRIDE; or, the Account and Effects of a Visit to 
the Great City. 3d. 

LUCY FORD ; or. Hearing the Story of a Pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land. 2d. 

LUCY PARKER ; or, the true value of regular, self-denying 
Service to God and Man. 6d. 
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MAKING UP OF THE JEWELS (The). This is an answei! 

to a little Girl's question, " If I were a Sister of Mercy, 

should I haye no Jewels P'' 6d. 
Under the form of allegory, the Jewels and Talents entrusted to each Chris- 
tian to preserve pure and bright against the King*s coming are represented. 

MARGARET HUNT ; or, the Patient and Forgiving School- 
Girl. By the author of " The Conceited Pig." 2d. 

MARY MANSFIELD ; or, the Life and Trials of a Country 
Girl. 6d. 

MARY WILSON; or, Self-Denial. A Tale for May-Day. 2d. 

MAURICE FAVELL; a Story of the Reform of Church 
Music in a Village. 3d. 

MICHAEL THE CHORISTER; or, the Influence of the Ca- 
thedral Service. 6d. ; cloth Is. 

MIDSUMMER DAY; or. The Two Churches where Daily 
Prayers were said. 3d. 

MILLIE'S JOURNAL. Edited by the author of «' Gentle 

Influence." 6d. 

Is the plain unvarnished Narratiye, or Journal, of a young and well edu- 
cated English Girl, who accompanied her ftunily into the Far West, Macomb, 
Illinois, U.S. 

" Genuine Letters by a young female Emigrant : are very acceptable as the 
portraiture of the feelings of a person placed in an entirely novel position, and 
influenced by high moral and religious feelings."— Ojr/orrf Herald. 

MILMAN —The Mystery of Marking ; or, Christian Re- 
sponsibility. 6d. ; cloth, lOd. 

An Allegory for School Girls, teaching them how to work out the Pattern of 
our Lord and Saviour in themselves. 

MIRRORS (The) ; a Story for Children. 6d. 

A story of a little Gfarl, who was taught by om* Lord's parables to see things 
eternal, of which all things here are bat the pictures or emblems. 

MISS PECK'S ADVENTURES ; or, the folly of going out 
of our own sphere of Duty. By the author of "The 
Conceited Pig." 4d. 

MONRO.— Annie's Grave ; or, More than Feeling Required 
in True Religion. By the Rev. E. Monro. 4d. 

MONRO.—Robert Lee ; or, The Recruiting Party. 4d. - 

MONRO.— Mary Cooper; or, Choosing One's Own Path in 
Life. 4d. 
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MONRO. — The Cottaqe in the Lane ; or the Sad Efifects 
of Indecision of Character. 4d. 

MONRO. — ^The Drunkard's Boy; or, God's Help in Mis- 
fortune. 4d. 

MONRO.— The Railroad Boy ; or. True Peace in Suffering. 
4d. 

MONRO.— Midsummer Eve. 6d. ; cloth, Is. 

A Tale of the fidelity of a young girl to the daughter of her mistress, and of 
Iwr iDfloence for good on the fttther and others. 

MONRO.— Tales for the Million. 

1. Dick, the Haymaker. 4d. 

2. Walter, the Convict. 4d. 

3. Edward Morris ; or, Cottage Life. 2d. 

4. The Tale of a Cotton Gown : Manchester Life. 4d. 

MY CHRISTMAS HOME : an Old Man's Sketch. 6d. 

MY DREAM, A true account of a Dream of the Heavenly 
Jerusalem, with the lesson of purity in heart, needed for 
all to see God. 4d. 

NEALE.— Erick's Grave ; or, how a faithful Russian Servant 
laid down his life for his Master. — The Helmsman op 
Lake Erie ; a Tale of American Courage in a Burning 
Ship. — The Plague op 1666 at Eyam, in Derbyshire, 
and how it was met. By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 4d. 

NEALE.— The Dream op S. Perpetua, a Martyr of Car- 
thage; and The Cross op Constantine. 4d. 

NEALE.— The Legend op S. Dorothea, Virgin and Mar- 
tyr, of CsBsarea. 4d. 

NEALE. — The Siege of Nisibis, and how Sapor, King of 
Persia, and his Host were overthrown by tiie Faith of its 
Bishop ; and. The Death op Julian the Apostate Em- 
peror, a.d. 363, the fearful Tale of one who renounced 
his Christian Faith. 4d. 

NEGLECTED OPPORTUNITY (The). 6d. 

NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND; or, the Two Fortune 
Tellers. By the author of " Willie Grant." 8d. 

A Tale for yiUage girls, of enconragrement to persevere in the course of tme 
reUcioo, ud to find in that the beat way to be nseftil and bappjr. 
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NINE SHILLINGS A WEEK; or. How Rachel Down kept 
House. 6d. 

OLIVE LESTER. 6d. 

The account of the struggle of a poor lame orphan in her endeavtyar to do 
her duty amidst the difficulty of a careless and irreligious feunily. 

PAGET.—A Sunday Walk and a Sunday Talk ; or, How 
the YateshuU Boys enjoyed that Day. By the Rev. F. E. 
Paget. 4d. 

PAGET.— Beating the Bounds ; its Religious Meaning and 
Origin, as taught at YateshuU. 4d. 

PAGET.— Hallowmas Eve; or, a Conversation on Old 
Church Legends and Customs. 4d. 

PAGET.— How TO BE Useful and Happy ; a Few Words 
of Advice, with Rules for a Young Person. 2d. 

PAGET.— The Singers ; or, a Story for Boys in a Country 
Church Choir. 4d.- 

PAGET.— The Wake; or, How the Dedication Feast of 
YateshuU Church was kept. 4d. 

PAGET.— The Bonfire; or, How the Fifth of Novemher 
was kept at YateshuU. 4d. 

PAGET.— The Pancake Bell ; its Origin and Meaning. 4d. 

PATH OF LIFE. By the author of the « Seven Corporal 
Works of Mercy." 6d. 

An Allegory, reinresentiog the narrow way to ey^lasting life as the path 
trod by our Blessed Lord. 

PATTIE GRAHAM ; or. School Trials, Learning, and Bene- 
fits. 2d. 

PEARSON.— Hugh ; or, the Influence of Christian Art. By 
the Rev. H. D. Pearson, 4d. 

PEARSON.— Holystone; a Story of Two Penitents : show- 
ing what real Repentance is. 4d. 

PEARSON.— Little Ruth Gray ; or, the Effect of a Good 
Example even by a Little Child. 4d. 

PEARSON. — Sibyl Marchant; or. The Strengthening .and 
Refreshing of the Soul under Trials. 4d. 
*' An interestmg and edifying story. It will impress a reveremt uppndaiiaa 
of the blessings of Holy Communicn."— i7nWt<A Churchman. 
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PEARSON.— Old Oliv^ Dale. 4d. 

A Tale of the example and influence of an old man of soond religious prin- 
ciples which are shown forth in eveiy-day walk of life thronghout the village. 

PHILIP BEZANT ; or, Is Revenge Sweet P By the author 
of " Likes and Dislikes." Demy 18mo. 4d. 

PHCEBE; or, The Hospital. A Story of many Trials in 
Country Life. 3d. 

PRECIOUS STONES OF THE KING'S HOUSE (The) : 
an Allegory founded on Holy Scripture. 6d. 

PREPARING THE WAY ; or, the King's Workmen. An 
Advent Story. 6d. 

An Allegory, where the work of salvation given us to do is compared with 
the work of manual labour, and the right and wrong ways of pursuing it. 

PRIMROSES (The); or, the Duty of Elder Sisters in a 
Family. 8d. 

PRIZE (The) ; a Tale of Industry, and Neatness in Needle- 
work. 2d. 

RACHEL ASHBURN; a Story of Real Life. By the author 
of " Harry and Walter." 6d. 

RAVENS (The); A Fairy Tale. By the author of "The 
Conceited Pig." 2d. 

READY AND DESIROUS; 6r, A Lent's Lessons. 6d. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A SOLDIER'S WIDOW. 6d. 

A true Tale j related as told by the Widow herself. She followed the for- 
tunes of the 28th Regiment for eleven years of fatigue, danger, and death, at 
Copenhagen, Corunna, and Barossa. 

RICKARDS.— Bird-Keeping Boy (Theh or, the Lowest 
Occupation may be sanctified to God's Service. By the 
Rev. S. Rickards. 6d. 

ROCKSTRO.— The Choristers op S. Mary's. A Legend 
of Christmas-tide, a.d. circa 1143. By W. S. Rockstro, 
author of " Stories on the Commandments/* &c, 4d. 

RUTH OSBORNE, the Nurse. 6d. 

A lesson to nurses of patient and untiring attention, supported by true reli- 
gious principles. 

SECRET (The); a Tale of Christmas Decorations. By the 
author of *' Susan Carter." 4d. 
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SCHOLAR'S NOSEO AT (Tbe). Being m series of Tales nd 
CoDTersstions oo Floweis. In a neat box, or boond in 
cloth. If. ; cloth gilt. Is. 6d. 

1. fnCroteetfoD; the Good Shephod and Oe liij of Pttitj.— t. Hie IM9; 
or, LoTfaap One AnoCher.— 3. Tbe Tiolet ; or, HmaaStj.—4. Tlie Anim ; or. 
Baptism^ — i. The Oocos ; or. The Hdr Trinity in VvBtj. — 6. Hie Stxmwbeny 
BkMKMD ; or, Modestj (in Terw).^7. Tiie Danddion ; or. Loot. — 8. Tbe Palm; 
or, BemiagthtOmm — 9- TbeHaartfaon; ^VtmantmGooAVndaj.—i: Tbe 
; or, Tbe Rcsurrecckm. — 11. Hie Sonflower ; or. Eevcrenoe. — 12. Qnai 
-13. The Fofset-me-nok, and the LeMon its nan 



SEVEN CORPORAL WORKS OF MERCY (The). In a 
Packet, or bound in ornamental coyer, 6d. 

1. Fcedioff the HongrT. Need and Charity.— «. CHrfa^ Drink tD the TUnfcf. 
The dd Man In tbe WelL— 3. CkiChin« the Naked. Ellen the Parish Chad. 
—A, Takinir in the Stamget. Mary Howard.— 5. Visiting tlie ^ck. WatcUn;. 
— d. Via ffngth e Friaoner. Fboebe and her Friends— 7. Baryinff the Dead. 
Stdri^ Chwch. 

SEVEN SPmrrUAL works of mercy (The). In a 
Packet, or \^and in ornamental cover, 6d. 

1. Conn»riling the Doobtlol ; or, the little Sisters of Mercy.— 2. TeachiBs 
the Ignorant, or, the Sliepherd Boy of Aragon. — 3. Admonishing the ^nner; 
or, tbe Little Milk Boy.— 4. Comforting tbe Afflicted ; or. a Dif In Bessie'i 
life. — 6. ForgiTing Iii^nries; or, Nonnia the Captire. — 6. Snfflering Wrongs 
Patteotiy; or, the FMb to CBory.— 7. Pkaying for Others; or, tbe Stxsyof 
little May. 

shepherds of BETHLEHEM: a Story of the Nativity 
of our LoBD. 6d. 

SISTER'S CARE; or, How a very young girl took care of 
her little orphan sister. By the author of " Michael the 
Chorister." 6d. 

SPRAINED ANCLE (The); or, the Punishment of Forget- 
fulness. By the author of " The Conceited Pig." 2d. 

STRAY DONKEY (The). A Lesson on Cruelty to Animals. 
By a Donkey himself. 2d. 

STORY OF A PRIMROSE; wherein is shown the Results 
of Disobedience to Parents, and a Lesson in SLindness is 
given. 2d. 

STORY OF A PROMISE THAT WAS KEPT. 2d. 

STORIES ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. By the author of 

" Amy Herbert." 6d. 

Containing eight inddents in the Life of a Yoaog ^Tidow, iUastrating the 
d|^t petitions. 
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SUSANNA : a Home Tale. 6d. 

A Tale of patient suffering and the influence of example of a little girl during 
a long sqjoum in the Ward of a Hospital. 

SUSAN SPELLMAN : a Tale of the Trials she met with in 
the Silk Mills at HortOD. 6(L 

SUNSET REVERIE; an Allegory: in which Mirth and 
Earnest pass through the trials of this world. 6d. 

SUNSETTING ; or, Old Age in its Glory. A story of hap- 
piness, peace, and contentment. 6d. 

A Tale showing the blessings of old age when it is allowed to see the flruits 
of its labour in bringing up its children in the nurture and admonition of tito 
Loan. 

S. SYLVESTER'S NIGHT. 9d. 

An Allegory on the change of our condition since the fall, and the wicked- 
ness of pining at our station in this life in consequence. 

TALE OF A TORTOISE, with its Adventures ; and A Stokt 
OF King Alfbed the Great. 2d. 

THE THREE S. STEPHEN'S DAYS. 6d. 

THE THREEFOLD PROMISE AND THE THREEFOLD 
BLESSING. Published in aid of the Funds of the Mis- 
sion Church, S. George in the East, London. 18mo. 6d. 

TOWER BUILDERS (The), and The Two Merchants. 9d. 

Two Allegories, showing (l) how we should be built up in our Christian 
Faith ; and (2) where we should lay up our treasure. 

TREBURSAYE SCHOOL ; or, the Power of Example. A 
Story for Choristers and Schoolboys. 6d. 

TWINS (The). A Tale of Warning to Boysj showing the 
misery caused by giving way to angry and unkind temper. 
8d. 

TWO FRIENDS (The); or, Charley's Escape. 6d. 

A Tale of the influence of a good companion, and the warning of his sudden 
death. 

TWO SHEEP (The) ; a Lesson from the Adventures of an 
Erring or Stray Sheep. 2d. 

VILLAGE STORY ; a Tale of a Lacemakers' Village, and the 
good influence of the chief family in a Village. 6d. 
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VIOLET ! a Tale for Easter-tide. By the author of " Ready 
and Desirous.'' 8d. 



WHITE RAIMENT, a Tale on the Sinfulness of Gaudy and 
Showy Dress, chiefly intended for Sunday School Teachers 
and Sunday School Girls. 2d. 

WELFORD.— Joy in Duty. By the author of "The Master 
of Churchill Abbots, and his Little Friends," and "Play 
and Earnest." Demy 18mo. 6d. 

WILLIAM DALE ; or. The Lame Boy. 2d. 

WILLIE GRANT; or, Honesty is the Best Policy. A Tale 
of the Fidelity and Reward of a Lad in yery humble life. 
4d. 

WOOD CARVER (The)j or, S. Barnabas* Day. Id. 

YOUNG CHRISTIAN'S LIBRARY; Containing Tales and 
Lessons on all the Festiyals and Holy Days of the Church's 
Year. In 32 little books, 2s. 6d. the set, in a neat orna- 
mental Box. In 3 yols., ornamental cloth, 3s. 



Adyent 

Christinas Day 
Epiphany 
Ash Wetmesday 
Good Friday 
Easter Eye 
Easter Day 
Ascension Day 
Whit Sunday 
Trinity Sunday 
S. Andrew 
S. Thomas 



S. Stephen 

S. John the Eyan- 

gelist 
The Holy Innocents 
Circumcision 
Conversion of S . 

Paul 
Puriflcatioa 
S. Matthias 
Annunciation 
S.Mark 
SS. Philip and James 



S. Barnabas 

S. John the Baptist 

S. Peter 

S.James 

S. Bartholomew 

S. Matthew 

S. Michael and AU 

Angels 
S.Luke 

SS. Simon and Jude 
All Saints. 



YOUNG CHURCHMAN'S ALPHABET. The leading events 
of our Lord's Life, illustrated in verse, with an en- 
graving to each letter. 6d. 

YOUNG SOLDIERS (The), or the Double Birthday : and 
other Tales. A Packet of Seven Tales, 6d. ; bound, 6d. 

1. The Young Soldiers. Part I. — 2. The Young Soldiers. Part II.— 3. Ash- 
groye F6te.— 4. The Little Sisters. — 5. They do so in my Country. — 6. Herbert 
and Lizzie; or, the Morning Ramble.— 7. Christmas } or, the German Fir Tree. 

YOUNG ANGLERS OF VICHY, (The). Bjr the author of 
" Willie Grant j or, Honesty is the best Policy." Reprinted 
from the Churchman's Companion. ^'' 
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6d. 



